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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ster. I. The four victorious princes divide the empire of 
Alexander the Great into as many kingdoms. Seleucus builds 
ſeveral cities. Athens ſhuts her gates againſt Demetrius. He 
reconciles himſelf with Seleucus, and afterwards with Ptolemy. 
The death of Caſſander. The firſt actions of Pyrrhus. Athens 
taken by Demetrius, He loſes all he poſſefſed almoſt at the 


ſame time. 


1 AFTER the battle of Ipſus, the four confederate princes 

divided the'dominions of Antigonus among themſelves, 
and added them to thoſe they already poſſeſſed. The empire 
of Alexander was thus divided into four kingdoms, of which 
Ptolemy had Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Cœloſyria, and Paleſ- 
tine: Caſſander had Macedonia and Greece : Lyſimachus 
Thrace, Bithynia, and ſome other provinces beyond the Hel- 
leſpont, with the Boſphorus ; and Seleucus all the reſt of Aſta, 
to the other ſide of the Euphrates, and as far as the river 
Indus. The dominions of this laſt prince are uſually called 
the kingdom of Syria, becauſe Seleucus, who afterwards 
built Antioch in that province, made it the chief ſeat of his 


reſidence, in which he was followed by his ſucceſſors, who 
Vol. VI. B 
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from his name were called Seleucide. This kingdom, how- 
ever, not only included Syria, but thoſe vaſt and fertile pro- 
vinces of Upper Aſia, which conſtituted the Perſian empire. 
The reign of twenty years, which I have aſſigned to Seleucus 
Nicator, commences at this period, becauſe he was not ac- 
knowledged as king till after the battle of Ipſus ; and if we 
add to theſe the twelve years, during which he exerciſed the 
regal authority without the title, they will make out the 
reign of thirty-one years aſſigned him by Uſher. 

Theſe four kings“ are the four horns of the he-goat in the 
prophecy of Daniel, who ſucceeded in the place of the firſt 
horn that was broken. The firſt horn was Alexander, king 
of Greece, who deſtroyed the empire of the Medes and Per- 
ſians, deſigned by the ram with two horns; and the other 
four horns, are thoſe four kings who roſe up after him, and 
divided his empire among them, but they were not of his 
poſterity. 

They are likewiſe ſhadowed out by the four heads of the 
leopard, which are introduced in another part of the ſame 
prophecy. 

Theſe prophecies of Daniel were exactly accompliſhed 
by this laſt partition of Alexander's empire; other diviſions 
had, indeed, been made before this, but they were only of 
provinces, which were conſigned to governors, under the 
brother and ſon of Alexander, and none but the laſt was the 


* And as J was conſidering, behold, an he-goat came from the Weſt on the 
face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground; and the goat had a nota- 
ble horn between his eyes. And he came to the ram that had two horas, which 
had ſcen ſtanding before the river, and ran unto him in the fury of his power. 
And I ſaw him come cloſe unto the ram, and he was moved with choler 
azainit him, and ſmote the ram, and brake his two horns, and there was no 
power in the ram to ſtand before him, but he caſt him down to the ground, 
and ſtamped upon him: And there was none that could deliver the ram out 
of his hand. Therefore the he-goat waxed very great, and when he was 
Nrong, the great horn was broken: And from it came up four notable horns, 
toward the tour winds of heaven. Dan. chap. viii. wer. 5, 6, 7, 8. God 
efterwards explains to his prephet <whar he had ſeen : The ram which thou ſaweſt 
having two horns are the kings of Media and Perſia, and the rough goat is the 
king of Grecia, and the great horn that is between his eyes, is the firſt king. 
Now that being broken, whereas four ſtood up for it, four kingdoms ſhall Rand 
ap out of the nation, but not in his power. Lid. wer. 20, 21, 22. 

+ After this I beheld, and lo, another like a leopard, which had upon the 


back of it four wings of a fowl, the beaſt had alſo four heads; and dominion was 
given tout, Dar. vii. 6. 
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regal partition. Thoſe prophecies, therefore, are to be un- 

derſtood of this alone, for they evidently repreſent theſe four 
ſucceſſors of Alexander, in the quality of four kings, four 
ſtood up for it, But not one of Alexander's ſucceſſors ob- 
tained the regal dignity, till about three years before the laſt 
diviſion of the empire. And even this dignity was at firſt 
precarious, as being aſſumed by each of the ſeveral parties, 
merely by his own authority, and not acknowledged by any 
of the reſt. Whereas, after the battle of Ipſus, the treaty 
made between the four confederates, when they had defeated 
their adverſary, and diveſted him of his dominions, aſſigned 
each of them their dominions under the appellation of ſo 
many kingdoms, and authoriſed and acknowledged them as 
kings and ſovereigns, independent of any ſuperior power. 
Theſe four kings are, Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caſſander, and 
Lyſimachus. 


We can never ſufficiently admire, in this and the other 
places, wherein the completion of the prophecies of Daniel 
will be obſerved, the ſtrong light with which the prophet pene- 
trates the thick gloom of futurity, at a time when there was 
not the leaſt appearance of all he foretels. With how much 
certainty and exactneſs, even amidſt the variety of theſe re- 
volutions and a chaos of ſingular events, does he determine 
each particular circumſtance, and fix the number of the ſeveral 
ſucceſſors! How expreſsly has he pointed out the nation, that 
was to be the Grecian; deſcribed the countries they were to 
polleſs; meaſured the duration of their empires, and the 
extent of their power, inferior to that of Alexander; in a 
word, with what lively colours has he drawn the characters 
of thoſe princes, and ſpecified their alliances, treaties, trea- 
chery, marriages, and ſucceſs! Can any one poſſibly aſcribe 
to chance, or human foreſight, ſo many circumſtantial pre- 
dictions, which at the time of their being denounced, were 
ſo remote from probability; and may we not evidently diſ- 
cover in them the character and traces of the Divinity, to 
whom all ages are preſent in one view, and who alone deter- 
mines at his will the fate of all the kingdoms and empires of 
the world? But it is now time for us to reſume the thread of 
our hiſtory. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
? Onias, the firſt of that name, and high prieſt of the Jews, 


died about this time, and was ſucceeded by his fon Simon, 
who, for the ſanctity of his life, and the equity of all his 
actions, was ſurnamed the Zuft. He enjoyed the pontificate 
for the ſpace of nine years. 


* Seleucus, after the defeat of Antigonus, made himſelf 


maſter of Upper Syria, where he built Antioch on the Oron- 
tes, and gave it that name, either from his father, or his ſon, 


for they were both called Antiochus. This city, where the 
Syrian kings afterwards reſided, was the capital of the Eaſt 
for a long time, and ſtill preſerved that privilege under the 
Roman emperors. Antigonus had lately built a city at a 
{mall diſtance from this, and called it Antigonia; but Se- 
leucus had entirely demoliſhed it, and employed the materials 
in the conſtruction of his own city, to which he afterwards 
tranſplanted the inhabitants of the former. | 

> Among ſeveral other cities built by Seleucus in this 
country, there were three more remarkable than the reſt: The 


firſt was called Seleucia, from his own name; the ſecond, 


Apamea, from his conſort of that name, who was the daughter 
of Artabazus the Perſian; the third was Laodicea, ſo deno- 
minated from his mother. Apamea and Seleucia were ſituated 
on the ſame river on which Antioch was built, and Laodicea 
was in the ſouthern part of the ſame quarter. He allowed 
the Jews the ſame privileges and immunities in each of theſe 
new cities, as were enjoyed by the Greeks and Macedonians, 
and eſpecially at Antioch in Syria, where that people ſettled in 
ſuch numbers, that they poſſeſſed as conſiderable a part of 
that city as their other countrymen enjoyed at Alexandria, 

Demetrius had withdrawn himſelf to Epheſus, after the 
battle of Ipſus, and from thence, embarked for Greece, his 
whole relource being limited to the affettion of the Athe- 
nians, with whom he had lelt his fleet, money, and wife 
Deidamia. But he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed and offended, 
when he was met in his way, by ambaſladors from the 
Athenians, who came to acquaint him that he could not be 
admitted into their city, becauſe the people had, by a decree, 
prohibited the reception of any of the kings: they alſo in- 


* Toleph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 2. 2 Strab. 1. xvi. p. 749, 750. Appian. in 


Syr. p. 124. Juſtin, 1. xv. e. 4. d Strab. I. xvi. p. 750. 
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formed him, that his conſort Deidamia had been conducted 
to Megara, with all the honours and attendance due to her 
dignity. Demetrius was then ſenſible of the value of honours 
and homages extorted by fear, and which did not proceed 
from the will. The poſture of his affairs not permitting him 
to revenge the perfidy of that people, he contented himſelf 
with intimating his complaints to them in a moderate man- 
ner, and demanded his gallies, among which was that pro- 
digious galley of ſixteen benches of oars. As ſoon as he 
had received them, he ſailed towards the Cherfoneſus; and 
having committed ſome devaſtations in the territories of Lyſi- 
machus, he enriched his army with the ſpoils, and by that ex- 
pedient prevented the deſertion of his troops, who now began 
to recover their vigour, and render themſelves formidable 
anew. 


Lyſimachus, king of Thrace, in order to ſtrengthen himſelf | 


in his dominions, entered into a particular treaty with Ptolemy, 
and ſtrengthened the alliance between them, by eſpouſing one 
of his daughters named Arſinoe; ſhortly after which, his ſon 
Agathocles married another. | 

© This double alliance between Lyſimachus and Ptolemy 
gave umbrage to Seleucus, who thereupon entered into a treat 
with Demetrius, and eſpouſed Stratonice, the daughter of that 
prince, by Phila the ſiſter of Caſſander. The beauty of that 


princeſs had induced Seleucus to demand her in marriage; 


and as the affairs of Demetrius were at that time in a very bad 


condition, ſo honourable an alliance with ſo powerful a prince 
was exceedingly agreeable to him. In conſequence of which 
he immediately condutted his daughter with all his fleet into 
Syria from Greece, where he was ſtill in poſſeſſion of ſome 
places, During his paſſage he made a deſcent on Cilicia, 
which then belonged to Pliſtarchus the brother of Caſſander, 
to whom it had been aſſigned by the four kings, who divided 
the dominions of Alexander the Great after the death of An- 
tigonus. Pliſtarchus went to complain of this proceeding to 
Seleucus, and to reproach him for contracting an alliance 
with the common enemy without the conſent of the other 
kings, which he conſidered as an infrattion of the treaty. 
Demetrius receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced 
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directly to the city of Synada, where the treaſures of the 
province, amounting to twelve hundred talents,* were depo- 
ſited. Theſe he carried off with all expedition to his fleet, 
and then ſet ſail for Syria, where he found Seleucus, and gave 
him the Princeſs Stratonice in marriage. Demetrius, after 
ſome days paſſed in rejoicings for the nuptials and the enter- 
tainments given on each ſide, returned to Cilicia, and made 
himſelf maſter of the whole province. He then ſent his wife 
Phila to Caſſander, in order to excuſe this proceeding. Theſe 
kings imitated the princes of the Eaſt, with whom it is cuſ— 
tomary to have ſeveral wives at the ſame time. 

During theſe tranſactions of Demetrius, Deidamia, another 
of his wives, who had taken a journey to meet him in Greece, 
and had paſſed ſome time with him in that country, was ſeiſed 
with an indiſpoſition that ended her days. Demetrius having 
reconciled himſelf with Ptolemy, by the mediation of Seleu- 
cus, eſpouſed Ptolemaida, the daughter of Ptolemy ; by which 
means his affairs began to aſſume a better aſpect; for he had 
all the iſland of Cyprus, and the two rich and powerful cities 
of Tyre and Sidon, beſides his new conqueſts in Cilicia. 

- It was very imprudent in Seleucus to permit ſo dangerous 
an enemy to eſtabliſh himſelf at ſo ſmall a diſtance from him, 


and to uſurp from one of his allies a province ſo near his 


own dominions as Cilicia, All this ſhows that theſe princes 
had no eſtabliſhed rules and principles of conduct, and were 
even 1gnorant of the true intereſts of their ambition. For as to 


faith of treaty, equity, and gratitude, they had long ſince re- 


nounced them all, and only reigned for the unhappineſs of 
their people, as the author of the firſt book of Maccabees has 
obſerved. | 

The eyes of Seleucus were however open at laſt, and in 
order to prevent his having a neighbour of ſuch abilities on 
each ſide of his dominions, he required Demetrius to ſur- 
render Cilicia to him for a very conſiderable ſum of money; 
but that prince not being diſpoſed to comply with ſuch a 
propoſal, Seleucus inſiſted upon his reſtoring him the cities 
of Tyre and Sidon, that depended on Syria, of which he was 
king. Demetrius, enraged at this demand, replied very 


abruptly, that though he ſhould loſe ſeveral other battles as 


* Twelve hundred thouſand crowns. 
+ Chap, i. ver. 9, 19. 
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fatal to him as that of Ipſus, he ſhould never reſolve to pur- 
chaſe the friendſhip of Seleucus at ſo high a price. At the 
ſame time he ſailed to thoſe two cities, where he re-inforced 
their garriſons, and furniſhed them with all things neceſſary 
for a vigorous defence; by which means the intention of 
Seleucus to take them from him was rendered ineffettual at 
that time. This proceeding of Seleucus was very conform- 
able to the rules of political intereſt, but had ſuch an odious 
aſpect, with reference to the maxims of honour, that it 
ſhocked all mankind, and wes univerſally condemned: tor as 
his dominions were of ſuch a vaſt extent as to include all the 
countries between India and the Mediterranean, how inſatia- 
ble was that rigour and avidity which would not permit him 
to leave his father-1n-law the peaceable enjoyment of the 
ſhattered remains of his fortune! 

Caſſander died about this time of a dropſy, after having 
governed Macedonia for the ſpace of nine years, from the 
death of his father, and ſix or ſeven from the laſt partition. 
He left three ſons by Theſſalonica, one of the ſiſters of Alex- 
ander the Great. Philip, who ſucceeded him, and died ſoon 
after, left his crown to be conteſted by his two brothers. 
Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, had eſpouſed Anti- 
gone, a relation of Ptolemy in Egypt. This young prince 
was the ſon of Eacides, whom the Moloſſians, in a revolt, 
had expelled from the throne; and it was with great difh- 
culty, that Pyrrhus himſelf, then an infant at the breaſt, was 
preſerved from the fury of the revolters, who purſued him 
with intent to deſtroy him. After various adventures, he 
was conducted to the court of king Glaucias in Illyria, where 
he was taken into the protection of that prince. Callander, the 
mortal enemy of Æacides, ſolicited the King to deliver the young 
prince into his hands, and offered him two hundred talents on 
that occaſion: Glaucias, however, was ſtruck with horror at 
ſuch a propoſal, and when the infant had attained the twelfth 
year of his age, he condutted him in perſon to Epirus with a 
powertul army, and reinſtated him in his dominions; by 
which means the Moloſhans were compelled to ſubmit to 
force. Juſtin tells us, that their hatred being ſoftened into 
compaſſion, they themſelves recalled him, and aſſigned him 
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guardians to govern the kingdom till he ſhould be of age him- 
ſelf, but there ſeems to be no great probability in his account. 

When he had attained his ſeventeenth year, he began to 
think himſelf ſufficiently eſtabliſhed on the throne; and ſet 
out from his capital city for Illyria, in order to be preſent at 
the nuptials of one of the ſons of Glaucias, with whom he had 
been brought up. The Moloſſians, taking advantage of his 
abſence, revolted a ſecond time, drove all his friends out of 
the kingdom, ſeiſed all his treaſures, and conferred the crown 
on Neoptolemus his great uncle. Pyrrhus being thus diveſted 
of his dominions, and finding himſelf deſtitute of all ſuccours, 
retired to his brother-in-law Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, 
who had eſpouſed his ſiſter Deidamia. 


This young prince diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the braveſt 
in the battle that was fought on the plains of Ipſus, and 
would not forſake Demetrius even after he was defeated. 
He alſo preſerved for him thoſe Grecian cities which that 
prince had confided to him; and when a treaty of peace was 
concluded between Ptolemy and Demetrius, by the mediation 
of Seleucus, Pyrrhus went into Egypt as an hoſtage for his 
brother-in-law, 

During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy he gave 
ſufficient proofs of his ſtrength, addreſs, and extraordinary 
patience, in hunting-exerciſes, and all other labours. Ob. 
ſerving, that of all the wives of Ptolemy, Berenice had the 
greateſt aſcendant over him, and that ſhe ſurpaſſed the others 
in prudence, as well as beauty, he attached himſelf to her in 
particular ; for as he was already an able politician, he neg- 
lected no opportunity of making his court to thoſe on whom 
his fortune depended, and was ſtudious to ingratiate himſelf 
with ſuch perſons as were capable of being uſeful to him. 
His noble and engaging demeanour procured him ſuch a 
ſhare in Ptolemy's eſteem, that he gave him Antigone, the 
daughter of Berenice his favourite conſort, in preference of 


. ſeveral young princes who demanded her in marriage. This 


lady was the daughter of Berenice, by Philip her firſt huſband, 
who was a Macedonian lord, little known with reſpe& to any 
other particular. When Pyrrhus had eſpouſed Antigone, the 
Queen had ſo much influence over her confort, as to induce 
him to grant his ſon-in-law a flect, with a ſupply of money, 
which enabled him to repoſſeſs himſelf of his dominions. 
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Here began the fortune of an exile prince, who was after- 
wards eſteemed the greateſt general of his age; and it muſt be 
acknowledged, that every inſtance of his early condutt de- 
noted extraordinary merit, and raiſed great expettations of his 
future glory. 

© Athens, as we have already obſerved, revolted from 
Demetrius, and ſhut her gates againſt him. But when that 
prince thought he had ſufficiently provided for the ſecurity of 
his territories in Aſia, he marched againſt that rebellious and 
ungrateful city, with a reſolution to puniſh her as ſhe deſerved. 
The firſt year was employed in the reduction of the Meſſe. 
nians, and the conqueſt of ſome other cities who had quitted 
his party; but he returned the next ſeaſon to Athens, which 
he cloſely blocked up, and reduced to the laſt extremity, by 
cutting off all communication of proviſions. A fleet of an 
hundred and fifty fail, ſent by king Ptolemy, to ſuccour the 
Athenians, and which appeared on the coaſts of gina, 
afforded them but a tranſient joy; for when this naval force 
ſaw a ſtrong fleet arrive from Peloponneſus to the aſſiſtance 
of Demetrius, beſides a great number of other veſſels from 
Cyprus, and that the whole amounted to three hundred, they 
weighed anchor, and fled, 

Although the Athenians had ſued a decree, by which they 
made it capital for any perſon even to mention a peace with 
Demetrius, the extreme neceſſity to which they were re— 
duced, obliged them to open their gates to him. When he 
entered the city, he commanded the inhabitants to aſſemble 
in the theatre, which he ſurrounded with armed troops, and 
poſted his guards on each ſide of the ſtage where the dra- 
matic pieces were performed; and then deſcending from the 
upper part of the theatre, in the manner uſual with the actors, 
he ſhowed himſelf to that multitude, who ſeemed rather dead 
than living, and waited tor the event in inexpreſſible terror, 

expecting it would prove the ſentence for their deſtruction : 
but he diſſipated their apprehenſions by the firſt expreſſions he 
uttered; for he did not raiſe his voice like a man affected with 
the emotions of rage, nor deliver himſelf in any paſſionate or 
inſulting language, but ſoftened the tone of his voice, and 
only addreſſed himſelf to them in gentle complaints and ami- 
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cable expoſtulations. He pardoned their offence, and reſtored 
them to his favour; preſenting them, at the ſame time, with 
an hundred thouſand meaſures of corn, and re-inſtating ſuch 
magiſtrates as were moſt agreeable to them. The joy of this 
people may be eaſily conceived from the terrors with which 
they were before affected; and how glorious muſt ſuch a 
prince be, who could always ſupport ſo glorious, ſo admi- 
rable a character! 

When he had regulated the ſtate of affairs in Athens, he 
determined to reduce the Lacedæmonians. Archidamus, 
their king, advanced as far as Mantinæa to meet him: but 
Demetrius defeated him in a great battle, and oblige d him to 
have recourſe to flight; after which he advanced into Laconia, 
and fought another battle in the very ſight of Sparta, He 
was again victorious; five hundred of the enemies were made 
prifoners, and two hundred killed upon the ſpot, ſo that he was 
already conſidered as maſter of the city, which had never been 
taken before. 

In that important moment he received two pieces of intel- 
ligence, which affected him in a quite different manner. The 
firſt was, that Lyſimachus had lately diveſted him of all his 
territories in Aſia; and the other, that Ptolemy had made a 
deſcent on Cyprus, and conquered all the iſland, except Sala- 
mina, where the mother of Demetrius, with his wife and 
children, had retired; and that the king of Egypt carried on 
the ſiege of that city with great vigour. Demetrius left all to 
fly to their aſſiſtance, but was ſoon informed that the place had 
ſurrendered. Ptolemy had the generoſity to give the mother, 
wife, and children of his enemy, their liberty without any 
ranſom; and to diſmiſs them with all their attendants and 
effects. He even made them magnificent preſents at their 
departure, which he accompanied with all imaginable marks 


of honour. . 


The loſt of Cyprus was ſoon ſucceeded by that of Tyre 


and Sidon; and Seleucus diſpoſſeſſed him of Cilicia on another 
fide. Thus, in a very ſhort time, he ſaw himſelf diveſted of 


all his dominions, without any reſource or hopes for the 


future. 
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SecT. II. Diſpute between the two ſons of Caſſander for the 
crown of Macedonia. Demetrius, being invited to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Alexander, finds means to deſtroy him, and is pro- 
claimed King of the Macedonians. He makes great prepara- 
tions for the conqueſt of Afia. A powerful confederacy is 
formed againſt him. Pyrrhus and Hſimacſius deprive him 
of Macedonia, and divide it between themſelves. Pyrrhus 1s 
ſoon obliged to quit thoſe territories. Sad end of Demetrius, 
who des in priſon. 


NO prince was ever obnoxious to greater viciſſitudes of 

fortune, or ever experienced more ſudden changes, than 
Demetrius. He expoſed himſelf to theſe events by his impru- 
dence, amuſing himſelf with inconſiderable conqueſts, while 
he abandoned his provinces to the firſt invader. His greateſt 
ſucceſſes were immediately followed by his being diſpoſſeſſed 


of all his dominions, and almoſt reduced to deſpair, when 


ſuddenly an unexpected reſource offered itſelf from a quarter 


he had not the leaſt room to expett it. 

In the quarrel between the two ſons of Caſſander for the 
crown, Theſſalonica, their mother, favoured Alexander, who 
was the youngeſt; which ſo enraged Antipater, the eldeſt 
ſon, that he killed her with his own hands, though ſhe conjured 
him by the breaſts which had nouriſhed him, to ſpare her lite, 
Alexander, in order to avenge this unnatural barbarity, ſoli— 
cited the aſſiſtance of Pyrrhus and Demetrius. Pyrrhus ar- 
rived the firſt, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral citics in 
Macedonia, part of which he retained as a compenſation foi 
the aid he had given Alexander; and he returned to his own 
dominions, after he had reconciled the two brothers. Deme- 
trius made his approach at the ſame inſtant, upon which 
Alexander advanced to meet him; and teſtified, at the inter. 
view between them, all imaginable gratitude and friendſhip ; 
but repreſented to him, at the ſame time, that the ſtate of his 
affairs was changed, and that he no longer had any need of his 
aſſiſtance. Demetrius was diſpleaſed with this compliment. 
whilſt Alexander, who dreaded the greatneſs of his power, was 
apprehenſive of ſubjecting himſelf to a maſter, ſhoald he admit 


\ Plut. in Demetr. p. 905, in Pyrrh. p. 386. Juſtin. I xvi c. 1. 
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him into his dominions. They, however, converſed together 
with an external air of friendſhip, and entertained each other 
with reciprocal feaſts, till at laſt Demetrius, upon ſome intel- 
ligence, either true or contrived, that Alexander intended to 
deſtroy him, prevented the execution of that deſign, and 
killed him. This murder armed the Macedonians againſt him 
at firſt, but when he had acquainted them with all the parti- 
culars that occaſioned his conduct, the averſion they enter- 
tained for Antipater, the infamous murderer of his own mother, 
induced them to declare for Demetrius, and they accord- 
ingly proclaimed him king of Macedonia. Demetrius poſ- 
ſeſſed this crown for the ſpace of ſeven years, and Antipater 
fled into Thrace, where he did not long ſurvive the loſs of his 
kingdom. 

One of the branches of the royal family of Philip, king 
of Macedonia, became entirely extinct by the death of Theſ- 
falonica, and her two ſons; as the other branch from Alex- 
ander the Great had before by the death of the young Alex- 
ander and Hercules, his two ſons. Thus theſe two prince s, 
who by their unjuſt wars had ſpread deſolation through ſo 
many provinces, and deſtroyed ſuch a number of royal fami- 


lies, experienced, by a juſt decree of Providence, the ſame 


calamities in their own families, as they had occaſioned to 
others. Philip and Alexander, with their wives, and all their 


deſcendants, periſhed by violent deaths. 


Much about this time Seleucus built the city of Seleucia 
on the banks of the Tygris, and at the diſtance of forty miles 
from Babylon. It became very populous in a ſhort time, and 
Pliny tells us 1t was inhabited by fix hundred thouſand per- 
ſons. The dykes of the Euphrates being broken down, ſpread 
ſuch an inundation over the country, and the branch of that 
river, which palled through Babylon, was ſunk ſo low by 
this evacuation, as to be rendered unnavigable, by which means 
that city became ſo incommodious, that as ſoon as Seleucia 


was built, all its inhabitants withdrew thither. This circum— 


ſtance prepared the way for the accompliſhment of that cele- 
brated prophecy of Iſaiah, who at a time, when this city was 
in the moſt flouriſhing condition, had foretold, that it ſhould 
one day become entirely deſert and uninhabited. “ I have 


E Strab. 1. xvi. p. 738 & 743. Plin. 1. vi, c. 26. k In a preceding 


volume. At the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, 
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obſerved elſewhere by what manner and degrees this pre- 
diction was fully accompliſhed. 

i Simon, ſurnamed the Juſt, and high-prieſt of the Jews, 
died at the cloſe of the ninth year of his pontificate, and left 
a young ſon, named Onias. As he was of too tender an age 
to take upon himſelf the exerciſe of that dignity, it was con- 


ſigned to Eleazar the brother of Simon, who diſcharged the 


function of it for the ſpace of fifteen years. 

J here paſs over ſome events of ſmall importance, and 
proceed to Demetrius, who believing himſelf ſufhciently ſet- 
tled in Greece and Macedonia, began to make great prepara- 
tions, for regaining the empire of his father in Aſia. With 
this view he raiſed an army of above an hundred thouſand 
men, and fitted out a fleet of five hundred ſail; in a word, 
ſo great an armament had never been ſeen ſince the time of 
Alexander the Great. Demetrius animated the workmen by 
his preſence and inſtructions, viſited them in perſon, directed 
them how to act, and even aſſiſted them in their labours. The 
number of his gallies, and their extraordinary dimenſions, 
created an univerſal aſtoniſhment; for ſhips of ſix, and even 
five benches of oars, had never been ſeen till then; and 
Ptolemy Philopater did not build one of forty benches till 
many years after this period; “ but then it was only for pomp 
and oſtentation, whereas thoſe which Demetrius built were 
extremely uſeful in battle, and more admirable for their 
lightneſs and agility than their grandeur and magnificence. 

Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and Seleucus, receiving intelli- 
gence of theſe formidable preparations of Demetrius, im- 
mediately caught the alarm; and in order to fruſtrate their 
effect, renewed their alliance, in which they likewiſe en- 
gaged Pyrrhus, King of Epirus; in conſequence of which, 
when Lyſimachus began to invade Macedonia on one fide, 
Pyrrhus was carrying on the ſame operations on the other, 
Demetrius, who was then making preparations in Greece for 
his intended expedition into Aſia; advanced with all ſpeed to 


i Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 2. k Plut, in Demetr. p. 909. & in Pyrrh. 
p. 386. Juſtin. 1. xvi. c. 2. 


* This galley was two hundred and eighty cubits (about four hundred and 
twenty feet) in length, and twenty-eight cubits (ſeventy-two feet) from the 
keel to the top of the poop. It carried four hundred ſailors, beſide four thou- 
ſand rowers, and near three thouſand ſoldiers, who were diſpoſed in the ſpaces 
between the rowers, and on the lower deck. PLvur. in the litt of Demetrius. 
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defend his own dominions, but before he was able to arrive 
there, Pyrrhus had taken Beræa, one of the moſt conſiderable 
cities in Macedonia, where he found the wives, children, and 
effects of a great number of ſoldiers belonging to Demetrius. 
This news cauſed ſo great a diſorder in the army of that prince, 
that a conſiderable part of his troops abſolutely refuſed to fol- 
low him, and declared, with an air of mutiny and ſedition, 
that they would return to defend their families and effetts. 
In a word, things were carried to ſuch an extremity, that 
Demetrius, perceiving he no longer had any influence over 
them, fled to Greece in the diſguiſe of a common ſoldier, 
and his troops went over to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed 
King of Macedonia. 

The different characters of theſe two princes greatly con- 
tributed to this ſudden revolution. Demetrius, who conſider- 
ed vain pomp, and ſuperb magnificence, as true grandeur, ren- 
dered himſelf contemptible to the Macedonians, in the very 
circumſtance by which he thought to obtain their eſteem. He 
ambitiouſly loaded his head with a double diadem, like a 
theatrical monarch, and wore purple robes, enriched with a 
profuſion of gold. The ornaments of his feet were altoge- 


ther extraordinary; and he had long employed artiſts to make 
him a mantle, on which the ſyſtem of the world, with all the 


ſtars viſible in the firmament, were to be embroidered in gold. 
The change of his fortune prevented the finiſhing of this 
work, and no future King would preſume to wear 1t. 
But that which rendered him ſtill more odious, was his 
being ſo difficult of approach. He was either ſo imperious 
and diſdainful, as not to allow thoſe who had any affairs to 
tranſact with him the liberty of ſpeech, or elſe he treated them 
with ſo much rudeneſs, as obliged them to quit his preſence 
with diſguſt. One day, when he came out of his palace, 
and walked through the ſtreets with a mien of more affabi- 
lity than it was uſual for him to aſſume, ſome perſons were 
encouraged to preſent a few petitions to him. He received 
them with a gracious air, and placed them in one of the 
folds of his robe; but as he was paſling over a bridge on 
the river Ax1us,* he threw all thoſe petitions into the ſtream. 
A prince muſt certainly know very little of mankind, not to 
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be ſenſible that ſuch a contemptuous behaviour is ſufficient to 
provoke his ſubjects to revolt from his authority. On this 
occaſion, an action of the great Philip was recollected, and 
which has been related among the events of his reign. That 
prince had ſeveral times refuſed audience to a poor woman, 
under pretext that he wanted leiſure to hear her. Be no longer 
King then,” replied ſhe with ſome emotion; and Philip, from 
thenceforth, made it a maxim with himſelf to grant his ſub- 
jects long and frequent audiences, For, as Plutarch obſerves 
on that occaſion, THE MOST INDISPENSABLE DUTY OF A 
KING, IS TO EXERT HIMSELF IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE,* 

The Macedonias had formed a very different idea of Pyrr- 
hus. They had heard it reported, and were ſenſible by their 
own experience, that affability was natural to him, and that 
he was always mild and acceſſible; they were convinced of 
his promptitude to recompenſe the ſervices rendered him, and 
that he was {low to anger and ſeverity. Some young officers, 
over their liquor, had vented ſeveral offenſive pleaſantries 
againſt him. The particulars of their converſation were re- 
lated to Pyrrhus himſelf, who ordered them to be brought into 
his preſence, and then aſked them, if they had expreſſed them- 
ſelves in the manner he had heard? © Yes, my lord,” replied 
one of the company, and we ſhould have added a great deal 
more, if we had had more wine.“ Pyrrhus could not forbear 
laughing at this facetious and ſprightly turn, and diſmiſſed them 
from his preſence without further notice. 

The Macedonians thought him much ſuperior to Deme- 
trius, even in military merit. He had beat them on ſeveral 
occaſions, but their admiration of his bravery was greater than 
their reſentment for their defeat. It was a common expreſ- 
ſion with them, that other princes imitated Alexander in no— 
thing but their purple robes, the number of their guards, 
the affectation of inclining their heads like his, and their im- 
perious manner of ſpeaking; but that Pyrrhus was the only 
one who repreſented that monarch in his great and laudable 
qualities. Pyrrhus himſelf was not altogether free from 
vanity, with reſpect to the reſemblance of his own features 
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to thoſe of Alexander,* but a good matron of Lariſſa, in 
whoſe houſe he once lodged, had undeceived him in that 
particular, by an anſwer, perhaps, not at all agreeable to him. 
The Macedonians, however, thought they diſcovered in him 
the aſpect of that prince; with all the fire of his eyes, and 
the vivacity, promptitude, and impetuoſity with which he 
charged his enemies, and bore down all who preſumed to 
oppoſe him: but with reſpect to the military art, and ability 
in drawing up an army in battle, they thought none com- 
parable to Pyrrhus. 

It cannot, therefore, be thought ſurpriſing, that the Ma- 
cedonians, who entertained ſuch prejudices in his favour, 
and ſo diſadvantageous to the other, ſhould eaſily quit the party 
of Demetrius, to eſpouſe that of Pyrrhus: and one may ſee 
by this inſtance, and a thouſand others, how neceſlary it 
is for princes to attach their people to their intereſts by the 
gentle ties of affection and gratitude; and by entertaining a 
real love for them, which is the only means of acquiring their 
love, that is the moſt ſolid glory, their moſt eſſential obliga- 
tion, and at the ſame time their greateſt ſecurity, 

As Lyſimachus happened to arrive immediately after 
Pyrrhus had been declared King of Macedonia, he pretended 
that he had contributed as much as that prince to the flight of 
Demetrius, and that he conſequently ought to have a ſhare 
in that kingdom. Pyrrhus, who, in this conjuncture, was not 
entirely certain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily ac- 
quieſced in the pretenſions of Lyſimachus, and the cities 
and provinces were accordingly ſhared between them: but 
this agreement was ſo far from uniting them with each other, 
that it rather led them into a conſtant train of animoſities and 
diviſions: for, as Plutarch obſerves, when neither ſeas nor 
mountains, nor uninhabitable deſerts, could ſuffice as bar- 
riers to the avarice and ambition of theſe princes; and when 


I Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 389, 390. 


* A ſet of flatterers had really perſuaded Pyrrhus, that he reſembled Alex. 
ander in the features of his face. With this belief he ſent for the pictures of 
Philip, Perdiccas, Alexander, Caſſander, and ſome other princes, and then 
deſired a woman of Lariſſa, with whom he then lodged, to tell him which 
of thoſe princes he moſt reſembled. She refuſed to anſwer him for a conſi- 
derable time, till at laſt he preſſed her very earneſtly to ſatisfy his curioſity ; 
upon which ſhe replied, that ſhe thought him very like Batrachion, who was 
a noted cook in that city, Lucian, adver/. indoct. p. 552, 553. 
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their deſires were not to be bounded by thoſe limits which 
ſeparate Europe from Aſia, how could they poſſibly continue 
in a ſtate of tranquillity, and refrain from the injuſtice of 
invading domains ſo near, and which might prove ſo commo- 
dious to them: this was a moderation not to be expetted; and 
a perpetual war between them became inevitable from the 
malignant ſeeds of envy and uſurpation that had taken root 
in their minds. The names of peace and war were conſidered 
by them as two ſpecies of coin; to which they themſelves 
had given currency, merely for their own intereſt, and with- 
out the leaſt regard to juſtice. Again, continues the ſame 
author, do they act more laudably, when they engage in an 
open war, than when they uſe the ſacred names of juſtice, 
friendſhip, and peace, for what, in reality, is no more than a 
' truce, or tranſient ſuſpenſion of their unjuſt views? 

The whole hiſtory of Alexander's ſucceſſors juſtifies theſe 
reflections of Plutarch. Never were more treaties and alli- 
ances made, and never were they violated with leſs diſguiſe, 
and more impunity. May heaven grant that thoſe complaints 
be never applicable to any princes or times but thoſe we are 
treating of at preſent! 

Pyrrhus finding the Macedonians more tractable and ſub- 
miſſive, when he led them to war, than they were when he 
permitted them to enjoy a ſtate of repoſe; and being himſelf 
not much addicted to tranquillity, nor capable of ſatis faction 
in the calm of a long peace, was daily forming new enter- 
priſes, without much regard to ſparing either his ſubjects or 
allies, Lyſimachus took advantage of the army's diſguſt of 
Pyrrhus, and enflamed them ſtil! more by his emiſſaries, who 
artfully inſinuated that they had acted moſt ſhametully in chooſ- 
ing a ſtranger for their maſter, whom intereſt, and not affec- 
tion, had attached to Macedonia. Thele reproaches drew in 
the greateſt part of the ſoldiers; upon which Pyrrhus, who 
feared the conſequences of this alienation, retired with his 
Epirots, and the troops of his allies, and loſt Macedonia in 
the ſame manner he had gained it. 

He greatly complained of the inconſtancy of this people, 
and their diſaffection to his perſon ; but, asPlutarch again ob- 
ſerves, Kings have no reaſon to blame other perſons for 
ſometimes changing their party according to their intereſt, 
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as in acting ſo, they only imitate their own example, and 
practiſe the leſſons of infidelity and treaſon, which they have 
learned from their whole conduct, which upon all occaſions 
demonſtrates an utter diſregard for juſtice, veracity, and faith, 
in the obſervance of engagements. 

m With reſpect to the affairs of Demetrius, that prince, 
when he found himſelf deſerted by his troops, retired to the 
city of Caſſandria,“ where his conſort Phila reſided: this 
lady was ſo afflicted at the calamitous ſtate in which ſhe be- 
held her huſband, and was fo terrified at the misfortunes to 
which ſhe herſelf was expoſed by the declenſion of his af- 
fairs, that ſhe had recourſe to a draught of poiſon, by which 
ſhe-ended a life that was become more inſupportable to her 
than death itſelf. 

Demetrius thinking to gather up ſome remains of his ſhat- 
tered fortune, returned to Greece, where ſeveral cities ſtil] 
continued devoted to him; and when he had diſpoſed his 
affairs in the beſt order he was able, he left the government 
of thoſe places to his ſon Antigonus; and aſſembling all the 
troops he could raiſe in that country, which amounted to 
about eleven thouſand men, he embarked for Aſia, with a 
reſolution to try whether deſpair would not bring forth good 
fortune. Eurydice, the ſiſter of his late wite Phila, received 
him at Miletus, where ſhe lived with the Princeſs Ptole- 
maida, her daughter by Ptolemy, whoſe marriage with De- 
metrius had been agreed upon by the mediation of Seleucus. 
Eurydice accordingly preſented the princeſs to him, and 
this alliance gave birth to Demetrius, who afterwards reigned 
in Cyrene. 

" Demetrius, ſoon after the celebration of his nuptials, 
entered Caria and Lydia, where he took ſeveral places from 
Lyſimachus, and conſiderably augmented his forces; by 
which means he at laſt made himſelf maſter of Sardis: but, 
as loon as Agathocles, the fon of Lyſimachus, appearcd at 
the head of an army, he abandoned all his conqueſts, and 
marched into the Faſt. His deſign in taking this route was 
to furpriſe Armenia and Media; but Agathocles, who fol- 
lowed him cloſe, cut off his proviſions and forage ſo effec- 


n Ibid, 912—gis. 
A city on the frontiers of Thrace, and in Upper Macedonia: 


m Plut. in Demetr. p. 910, 911. 
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tually, that a ſickneſs ſpread through his army, and weakened 
it extremely; and when he at Jaſt made an attempt to march 
over mount Taurus, with the ſmall remains of his troops, he 
found all the paſſes guarded by the enemies, which obliged 
him to march for Tarſus in Cilicia. 

From thence he repreſented to Seleucus, to whom that city 
belonged, the melancholy ſituation of his affairs, and intreated 
him, in a very moving manner, to afford him the neceſlary 
ſubſiſtence for himſelf and the remainder of his troops. Se- 
leucus was touched with compaſſion at firſt, and diſpatched 
orders to his lieutenants, to furniſh him with all he ſhould 
want. But when remonſtrances were afterwards made to 
him upon the valour and abilities of Demetrius, his genius for 
relource and ſtratagem, and intrepidity in the execution of 
his deſigns, whenever the leaſt opportunity for atting pre- 
ſented itſelf; he thought it impoſſible to re-inſtate a prince 
of that cliaracter, without incurring many diſadvantages him- 
felt. For which reaſon, inſtead of continuing to ſupport 
him, he reſolved upon his deſtruttion, and immediately placed 
himſelf at the head of a numerous army, with an intention to 
attack him. Demetrius, who had received intelligence of 
theſe meaſures, poſted his troops in thoſe parts of mount 
Taurus, where he imagined it would be very difficult to force 
them, and ſent to Seleucus a ſecond time, to implore his per- 
miſſion to paſs into the Eaſt, in order to eſtabliſh himſelf in 
ſome country belonging to the Barbarians, where he might 
end his days in tranquillity: but if he ſhould not be inclin- 
able to grant him that favour, he intreated his conſent to take 
up his winter-quarters in his dominions; and begged that 
prince not to expoſe him to famine, and the rigours of the 
ſeaſon, as that would be delivering lum up defenceleſs to the 
diſcretion of his enemies. 

Seleucus was ſo prejudiced againſt the deſign he had 
formed againſt the Faſt, that this propoſal only tended to 
increaſe his diſhdence; and he conſented to nothing more, 
than his taking winter-quarters in Cataonia, a province ad- 
jacent to Cappadocia, during the two ſevereſt months of that 
ſeaſon; alter which he was immediately to evacuate that 
country. Seleucus, during this negociation, had placed ſtrong 
guards at all the paſſes from Cilicia into Syria, which obliged 
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Demetrius to have recourſe to arms, in order to diſengage 
himſelf, He accordingly made ſuch a vigorous attack on 
the troops who guarded the paſſes in the mountains, that he 
diſlodged them from thence, and opened himſelf a paſſage 
into Syria, which he immediately entered. 

His own courage, and the hopes of his ſoldiers, reviving 
from this ſucceſs, he took all poſſible meaſures for making a 
laſt effort for the re-eſtabliſhment of his affairs; but he had 
the misfortune to be ſuddenly ſeiſed with a ſevere diſtemper, 
which diſconcerted all his meaſures. During the forty days 
that he continued ſick, moſt of his ſoldiers deſerted; and 
when he at laſt recovered his health, ſo as to be capable 
of action, he found himſelf reduced to the deſperate neceſlity 
of attempting to ſurpriſe Seleucus in his camp by night, with 
the handful of men who {till continued in his ſervice. A 
deſerter gave Seleucus intelligence of this deſign, time enough 
to prevent its effect; and the deſertion of Demetrius's troops 
increaſed upon this diſappointment. He then endeavoured, 
as his laſt reſource, to regain the mountains, and join his 
fleet; but he found the paſſes ſo well guarded, that he was 
obliged to conceal himſelt in the woods; from whence he 
was ſoon diſlodged by hunger, and compelled to ſurrender 


- himſelf to Seleucus, who cauſed him to be conducted under 
a a ſtrong guard to the Cherſoneſus of Syria near Laodicea, 


where he was detained priſoner. He, however, was allowed 
the liberty of a park for hunting, and all the conveniences of 
life in abundance. | 

When Antigonus received intelligence of his father's cap- 
tivity, he was affetted with the utmoſt ſorrow ; and wrote to 


all the Kings, and even to Seleucus himſelf, to obtain his 


releaſe, offering, at the ſame time, his own perſon as an hoſt- 
age for him, and conſenting to part with all his remaining 
dominions, as the price of his liberty. Several cities, and a 
great number of princes, joined their ſolicitations in favour of 
the captive prince; but Lyſimachus offered a large ſum of 
money to Selencus, provided he would cauſe his priſoner to 
be put to death. The King of Syria was ſtruck with horror 
at ſo barbarous and inhuman a propoſal ; and in order to 
grant a favour ſolicited from ſo many different quarters, he 
{cemed only to wait the arrival of his fon Antigonus and 
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Stratonice, that Demetrius might owe the obligation of his 
liberty to them, 

In the mean time that unhappy prince ſupported his miſ- 
fortunes with patience and magnanimity : and became at laſt 
ſo habituated to them, that they no longer ſeemed to affett 
him. He exerciſed himſelf in racing, walking, and hunting; 
and might have been infinitely more happy, had he made a 
true eſtimate of his condition, than whilſt hurried over lands 
and ſeas by the phrenzy of ambition. For what other fruit 
do theſe pretended heroes, who are called conquerors, derive 
from all their labours and wars, and from all the dangers to 
which they expoſe themſelves, but the fatality of tormenting 
themſelves, by rendering others miſerable; and conſtantly 
turning their backs on tranquillity and happineſs, which, if 
they may be believed, are the ſole ends of all their motions ? 
Demetrius was gradually ſeiſed with melancholy; and no 
longer amuſed himſelf with his former exerciſes : he grew 
corpulent, and entirely abandoned himſelf to drinking and 
gaming at dice, to which he devoted whole days, undoubtedly 
with deſign to baniſh the melancholy thoughts of his condi- 
tion. When he had continued in his captivity for the ſpace of 
three years, he was ſeiſed with a ſevere diſtemper, occaſioned 
by his inactivity, and intemperance in eating and drinking, 
and died at the age of fifty-four years. His ſon Antigonus, 
to whom the urn, which incloſed the aſhes of that prince, 
was tranſmitted, celebrated his funeral with great magnifi- 
cence. We ſhall ſee, in the ſequel of the preſent hiſtory, 
that this Antigonus, who was ſurnamed Gonatus, continued 
peaceable poſſeſſor of the kingdom of Macedonia; and the 
race of this prince enjoyed the crown for ſeveral generations, 
in a direct line from father to ſon, till the reign of Perſeus, 
the laſt of that family, who was diveſted of Macedonia by the 
Romans. 
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SECT. III. Ptolemy Soter reſig ns his kingdom to his fon Pts- 
lemy Phuladelphus. The tower of Pharos built. The image 
of Serapis conveyed to Alexandria. The celebrated library 


founded in that city, with an academy of learned men. 
Demetrius Phalereus pręſides over both. 


PP LVLEMT Soter, the ſon of Lagus, after a reign of 

twenty years in Egypt, with the ſtyle of King, and 
of near thirty- nine from the death of Alexander, was deſirous 
of tranſmitting the throne to Ptolemy Philadelphus,* one of 
his ſons by Berenice. He had likewiſe ſeveral children by 
his other wives, and among thoſe, Ptolemy, ſurnamed Ceraunus, 
or The Thunderer; who being the ſon of Eurydice, the daugh- 
ter of Antipater, and the eldeſt of the male iſſue, conſidered 
the crown as his right, after the death of his father. But 
Berenice, who came into Egypt, merely to accompany Eury- 
dice, at the time of her eſpouſals with Ptolemy, ſo exceedingly 


charmed that prince with her beauty, that he married her; 


and ſo great was her aſcendant over him, that ſhe cauſed him 
to prefer her ſon to all his iſſue by the other queens. In 
order, therefore, to prevent all diſputes and wars that might 
enſue after his death, which he was ſenſible could not be 
very remote, as he was then fourſcore years of age; he re- 
ſolved to have him crowned in his own life time, intending, 
at the ſame time, to reſign all lis dominions to him; declar- 
ing, that to create a king was more glorious than to be ſo 
one's ſelf. The coronation of Philadelphus was celebrated 
with the moſt ſplendid feſtival that had ever been ſeen; but I 
reſerve the deſcription of it to the end of this ſection. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired to Lyſi- 
machus, whoſe ſon Agathocles had eſpouſed Lyſandra, the 


| ſiſter of Ceraunus, both by father and mother; and, after the 


death of Agathocles, he removed to the court of Seleucus, 
who received him with a goodneſs entirely uncommon, for 


© juſtin. J. xvi. 


* The word ſignifies, a /over f his brethren; but Ptolemy received this 

ſurname, agreeably to a figure of ſpecch called antiphrajis, becauſe he charged 

two of his brothers with forming deſigns againſt his life, and then cautcd 
them to be deſtroyed, Pavsax, I. i. p. 12. 
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which he was afterwards repaid with the blackeſt ingratitude, 
as will appear in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 

In the firſt year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
which was alſothe firſt year of the 124th Olympiad, the famous 
watch-tower in the iſle of Pharos was completed. It was 
uſually called the tower of Pharos, and has been reputed one 
of the ſeven wonders of antiquity. It was a large ſquare 
ſtructure built of white marble, on the top of which a fire 
was conſtantly kept burning, in order to guide ſhips in their 
courſe, It coſt eight hundred talents, which, eſtimated by the 
Athenian money, are equal to two hundred thouſand pounds, 
but amount to almoſt double that ſam, if computed by the 
coin of Alexandria, The architett of the edifice was Sof- 
tratus of Cnidus, who, to perpetuate the whole honour of it 
to himſelf, had recourle to the artihce I have mentioned be- 
fore.“ Pharos was originally a real iſland, at the diſtance of 
ſeven furlongs from the continent; but was afterwards joined 
to it by a cauſeway like that of Tyre. 

Much about this time, the image of the god Serapis was 
brought from Pontus to Alexandria, Ptolemy had been in- 
duced by a dream to demand it, by an embaſſy of the King 
of Sinope, a city of Pontus, where 1t was kept. It was, 
however, refuſed him for the ſpace of two years, till at laſt 
the inhabitants of Sinope ſuffered ſuch extremities from a 
famine, that they conſented to reſign this 1dol to Ptolemy for a 
ſupply of corn, which he tranſmitted to them; and the ſtatue 
was then conveyed to Alexandria, and placed in one of the 
ſuburbs, called Rhacotis, where it was adored by the name 
of Serapis, and a famous temple, called the Serapion, was 
afterwards erected for it in that place. This ſtrutture, ac- 
cording to Ammianus Marcellinus * ſurpaſſed, in beauty and 
magnificence, all the temples in the world, except the Capitol 
at Rome. This temple had alſo a library, which became 
famous in all ſucceeding ages, ior the number and value of 
the books it contained. 


p Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 12. Strab, I. xvii. p. 791. Suid. in pag. 
q Tacit. hiſt. I. iv. c. 83, & $4. Plut. de Ifid. & Ofir. p. 361. Clem. 
Alex. in Protrept. p. 31. r Am. Marcell. I. xxii. c. 16, | 
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 * Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve himſelf in 
polite literature, as was evident by his compiling the life of 
Alexander, which was greatly eſteemed by the ancients, but 
1s now entirely loſt. In order to cultivate the ſciences, 
which he much admired, he founded an academy at Alex- 
andria, called the Muſæum, where a ſociety of learned men 
devoted themſelves to philoſophic ſtudies, ard the improve- 
ment of all other ſciences, almoſt in the ſame manner as thoſe 
of London and Paris. To this effect, he began by giving 
them a library, which was prodigiouſly increaſed by his ſuc- 
ceſſors. His ſon Philadelphus left a, hundred thouſand 
volumes in it at the time of his death, and the ſucceeding 
princes of that race enlarged it ſtill more, till at laſt it con- 
ſiſted of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes. 

* This library was formed by the following method. All 
the Greek and other books that were brought into Egypt 
were ſeiſed, and ſent to the Muſæum, where they were tran- 
ſcribed by perſons employed for that purpoſe. The copies 
were then delievered to the proprietors, and the originals were 
depoſited in the library. Ptolemy Evergetes, for inſtance, 
borrowed the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and Æſchylus, 
of the Athenians, and only returned them the copies, which 
he cauſed to be tranſcribed in as beautiful a manner as poſ- 
ſible; and he likewiſe preſented them with fifteen talents 
(equal to fiſteen thouſand crowns) for the originals which he 
kept. 

As the Muſæum was at firſt in that quarter of the city which 
was called Bruchion, and near the royal palace, the library 
was founded in the ſame place, and it ſoon drew vaſt numbers 
thither ; but when it was ſo much augmented, as to contain 
four hundred thouſand volumes, they began to depoſit the 
additional books in the Serapion. This laſt library was a 
ſupplement to the former, for which reaſon 1t received the 
appellation of its Daughter, and in proceſs of time had in 
it three hundred thouſand volumes, 

In Czſar's war with the inhabitants of Alexandria, a fire, 


s Arrian. in pref. Plut. in Alex. p. 691. Q. Curt. I. ix. c. 8. Strab. 
I. xvii. p. 793. Plut. in Moral. p. 1095. t Euſeb. in Chron, U Galen. 
x Plut. in Cæſar. p. 732. in Anton. p. 943. Amm. NM . 
16. Dion. Caſſ. I. xlii. p. 202. 
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occaſioned by thoſe hoſtilities, conſumed the library of Bru- 
chion, with its four hundred thouſand volumes. Seneca 
ſeems to me to have been much diſpleaſed,“ when ſpeaking 
of the conflagration, he beſtows his cenſures, both on the 
library itſelf, and the eulogium made on it by Livy, who 
ſtiles it an illuſtrious monument of the opulence of the 
Egyptian Kings, and of their wiſe attention for the improve- 
ment of the ſciences. Seneca, inſtead of allowing it to be 
ſuch, would only have it conſidered as a work reſulting from 
the pride and vanity of thoſe monarchs, who had amaſſed 
ſuch a number of books, not for,their own uſe, but merely 
for pomp and oſtentation. This reflection, however, ſeems 
to diſcover very little ſagacity ; for is it not evident beyond 
contradiction, that none but Kings are capable of founding 
theſe magnificent libraries, which become a neceſſary trea- 
ſure to the learned, and do infinite honour to thoſe ſtates in 
which they are eſtabliſhed ? 

The library of Serapion did not ſuſtain any damage, and it 
was undoubtedly there, that Cleopatra depoſited thoſe two 
hundred thouſand volumes of that of Pergamus, which were 
preſented to her by Anthony. This addition, with other en- 
largements that were made from time to time, rendered the 
new library of Alexandria more numerous and conſiderable 
than the firſt; and though it was ranſacked more than once, 
during the troubles and revolutions which happened in the 
Roman empire, it always retrieved its loſſes, and recovered 
its number of volumes. In this condition it ſubſiſted for 
many ages, affording its treaſures to the learned and curious, 
till the ſeventh century, when it ſuffered the ſame fate with 
its parent, and was burnt by the Saracens, when they took that 
city in the year of our Lord 642. The manner by which 
this misfortune happened is too ſingular to be paſſed over in 
lilence. 

John, ſurnamed the Grammarian, and a famous follower 
of Ariſtotle, happened to be at Alexandria, when the city was 


Y Abul- Pharagius, in hiſt. Dynaſt. IX. 

* Qradringenta millia librorum Alexandria arſerunt, pulcherrimum regiæ opus 
tentie monumentum. Alius laudaverit, ficut Livius, qui eleganti@ regum cura que 
egregium id opus ait fuiſſe. Non fuit elegantia illud, aut cura, ſed ftudioſa luxuria : 
imd, ne ſcudigſa quidem, quoniam non in fiudium, ſed in ſpectaculum comparaverant 
m—Pareur itaque librorum quantum ſit, nibil in apparatum. SEXEC. de tran- 
quill. anim. c. ix. 
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taken; and as he was much eſteemed by Amri-Ebnol-As, the 
general of the Saracen troops, he intreated that commander to 
beſtow upon him the Alexandrian library. Amri replied, that 
it was not in his power to grant ſuch a requeſt ; but that he 
would write to the Khalif, or Emperor of the Saracens, for 
his orders on that head, without which he could not preſume 
to diſpoſe of the library. He accordingly writ to Omar, the 
then Khalif, whoſe anſwer was, That if thoſe books con- 
tained the ſame doctrine with the Koran, they could not be of 
any uſe, becauſe the Koran was ſufhcient in itſelf, and com- 
prehended all neceſſary truths; but if they contained any 
particulars contrary to that book they ought to be deſtroyed. 
In conſequence of this anſwer, they were all condemned to 
the flames, without any further examination ; and, to that 
effect, were diſtributed into the public bagnios, where, for 
the ſpace of ſix months, they were uſed for fuel inſtead of 
wood. We may from hence form a juſt idea of the prodigi— 
ous number of books contained in that library; and thus was 
this ineſtimable treaſure of learning deſtroyed. 

The Muſzum of Bruchion was not burnt with its library. 
Strabo acquaints us, in his deſcription of it, that it was a 
very large ſtructure near the palace, and fronting the port; 
and that it was ſurrounded with a portico, in which the phi- 
lolophers walked. He adds, that the members of this ſociety 
were governed by a preſident, whoſe ſtation was ſo honour- 
able and important, that, in the time of the Ptolemies, he 
was always choſen by the King himſelf, and afterwards by 
the Roman Emperor ; and that they had a hall where the 
whole ſociety eat together at the expence of the public, by 
whom they were ſupported in a very plentiful manner. 

Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Muſæum, for 
the advantage ſhe long enjoyed of being the greateſt ſchool 
in all that part of the world, and of having trained up a vaſt 
number of excellent men in literature. It 1s from thence, in 
particular, that the church has received ſome of its moſt 
illuſtrious doctors; as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, 
Origen, Anatolis, Athanaſius, and many others; for all theſe 
ſtudied in that ſeminary. 

Demetrius Phalereus was probably the firſt preſident of this 


2 Strub. I. xvil. p. 793. 
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ſeat of learning; but it is certain that he had the ſuperinten- 
dency of the library. Plutarch informs us, that his firſt pro- 
poſal to Ptolemy was the eſtabliſhment of a library of ſuch 
authors as treated of civil polity and government, aſſuring him, 
that they would always ſupply him with ſuch counſels as none 
of his friends would preſume to offer him. This was almoſt 
the only expedient for introducing truth to princes, and 
ſhowing them, under borrowed names, their duties as well 
as their defects. When the king had reliſhed this excellent 
advice, and meaſures were taken to procure all ſuch books 
as were requiſite in this firſt view, it may eaſily be imagined 
that Demetrius carried the affair to a much greater length, and 
prevailed upon the king to collect all ſorts of other books for 
the library we have mentioned. Who could better aſſiſt that 
prince in the accompliſhment of ſo noble and magnificent a 
plan than Demetrius Phalereus, who was himſelt a learned 
man of the firſt rank, as well as a very able politician ? 

* We have formerly ſeen what inducements brought Deme- 
trius to the court of this prince. He was received with open 
arms by Ptolemy Soter, who heaped a profuſion of honours 
upon him, and made him his confident. He conſulted him, 
preferably to all his other counſellors, in the moſt important 
aſſairs, and particularly thoſe which related to the ſucceſſion 
to the crown. This prince, two years before his death, had 
formed a reſolution to abdicate his crown in favour of one 
of his children. Demetrius endeavoured to diſſuade him 
from that deſign, by repreſenting to him, that he mult no 
longer expect to enjoy any authority, if he diveſted himſelf of 
his dignity in ſuch a manner, and that 1t would be dangerous 
to create him a maſter. But when he found him abſolutely 
determined on this abdication, he adviſed him to regulate his 
choice by the order preſcribed by nature, and which was gene— 
rally followed by all nations: in conſequence of which it 
would be incumbent on him to prefer his eldeſt fon by Eury- 
dice his firſt wife. But the credit of Berenice prevailed over 
this equitable and prudent advice, which in a ſhort time 
proved fatal to its author. 

Toward the cloſe of this year died Ptolemy Soter, A of 
Egypt, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and two years 


2 Plut. in Demetr. p. 892. Diog. Laert, in Demetr. Pha! 
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after his reſignation of the empire to his ſon. He was the 
moſt able and worthy man of all his race, and left behind him 
ſuch examples of prudence, juſtice, and clemency, as very 
few of his ſucceſſors were induſtrious to imitate. During 
the ſpace of near forty years, in which he governed Egypt, 
after the death of Alexander, he raiſed it to ſuch an height 
of grandeur and power, as rendered it ſuperior to the other 
kingdoms. He retained upon the throne the ſame fondneſs 
of ſimplicity of manners, and the ſame averſion for oſtenta- 
tious pomp, as he diſcovered when he firſt aſcended it. He 
was acceſſible to his ſubjetts, even to a degree of familiarity. 
He frequently eat with them at their own houſes; and, when 
he gave any entertainment himſelf, he thought it no diſgrace 


to borrow their richeſt plate, becauſe he had but very little of 


his own, and no more than was neceſſary for his common 
uſe.* And when ſome perſons repreſented to him, that the 
regal dignity ſeemed to require an air of greater opulence, his 
anſwer was, That the true grandeur of a King conſiſted in 


_ enriching others, not himſelf.“ 


Sect. IV. The magnificent ſolemnity, at the inauguration of 
Ptolemy Philadelpuus, King of Egypt. 


1 Philadelphus, after his father had abdicated 
the crown in his favour, entertained the people, when he 
aſcended the throne, with the moſt ſplendid feſtival mentioned 
by antiquity. Athenæus has left us a long deſcription of it, 
tranſcribed from Callixenes the Rhodian, who compiled a 
hiſtory of Alexandria, and Montfaucon relates it in his anti- 
quities. I ſhall inſert the particulars of it in this place, 
becauſe they will give us a very proper idea of the riches and 
opulence of Egypt. I may add too, that as ancient authors 
ſpeak very often of ſacred pomp, proceſſions, and ſolemn 
feſtivals, in honour of their gods, I thought it incumbent 
on me to give ſome idea of them for once, by deſcribing one 
of the moſt celebrated ſolemnities that was ever known. 
Plutarch, who 1s perpetually mentioning triumphs among the 
Romans, has the approbation of his readers, for his parti- 
cular deſcription of that of Paulus Æmilius, which was one 


e Plut. in Apoph. p. 181. 
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of the moſt magnificent. But if the account I ſhall now 
give ſhould appear unſeaſonable, or too prolix, it may be 
paſſed over, without interrupting the ſeries of this hiſtory; 
for I declare before-hand, that the relation will be ſome- 
thing tedious. 


4 This pompous ſolemnity continued a whole day, and 
was condutted through the Circus of Alexandria. It was 
divided into ſeveral parts, and formed a variety of ſeparate 
proceſſions. Beſide thoſe of the King's father and mother, 
the gods had, each of them, a diſtin&t cavalcade, adorned 
with the ornaments relating to their hiſtory. 

Athenæus has only related the particulars of that of Bac- 
chus, by which a judgment may be formed of the magnifi- 
cence of the reſt, 

The proceſſion began with a troop of Sileni, ſome habited 
in purple, others in robes of a deep red; their employment 
was to keep off the crowd, and make way. 

Next the Silem came a band of ſatyrs, compoſed of twenty 
in two ranks, each carrying a gilded lamp. 

Theſe were ſucceeded by the vittories, with golden wings, 
carrying vaſes nine feet high, ſteaming with kindled per- 
fumes, partly gilt, and partly adorned with the leaves of ivy. 
Their habits were embroidered with the figures of animals, 
and every part of them glittered with gold. 

After theſe came a double altar, nine feet in height, and 
covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermixed with orna- 
ments of gold. It was alſo beautified with a golden crown, 
compoſed of vine leaves, and adorned on all ſides with certain 
white fillets. 


An hundred and twenty youths advanced next, clothed 3 in 


purple veſts; each of them ſupporting a golden vale of 1 in- 


cenſe, myrrh, and ſaffron. 

They were followed by forty latyrs, wearing crowns of 
gold which repreſented the leaves of ivy; and in the right 
hand of each was another crown of the ſame metal, adorned 
with vine leaves. Their habits were diverſified with a variety 
of colours. 

In the rear of theſe marched two Sileni, arrayed in purple 
mantles, and white drawers; one of them wore a kind of hat, 


4 Athen, I. v. p. 197-203. 
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and carried a golden caduceus in his hand; the other had a 
trumpet. Between theſe two was a man, fix feet in height, 
maſked and habited like a tragedian. He alſo carried a golden 
cornucopia, and was diſtigguiſhed by the appellation of The 
Year, 

This perſon preceded a very amiable woman, as tall as him- 
ſelf, dreſſed in a magnificent manner, and glittering all over 
with gold. She held, in one hand, a crown compoled of the 
leaves of the peach-tree, and in the other a branch of palm. 
She was called Penteteris.* 

The next in the proceſſion were the Genii of the four ſea- 
ſons, wearing ornaments by which they were diſtinguiſhed, 
and ſupporting two golden vaſes of odours, adorned with ivy 
leaves. In the midſt of them was a ſquare altar of gold. 

A band of ſatyrs then appeared, wearing golden crowns, 
faſhioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed in red habits. 
Some bore veſſels filled with wine, others carried drinking- 
cups. 

Immediately after theſe were ſeen Philiſcus, the poet and 
prieſt of Bacchus, attended by comedians, muſicians, dancers, 
and other perſons of that claſs. 

Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the victors 
at the athletic combats and exerciſes. One of thele tripods, 
being thirteen feet and a half in height, was intended for the 
youths; the other, which was eighteen feet high, was deſigned 
for the men. 

An extraordinary large chariot followed theſe. It had four 
wheels, t was twenty-one feet in length, and twelve in breadth, 
and was drawn by one hundred and eighty men. In this 
chariot was a figure repreſenting Bacchus, fifteen feet in height, 
and in the attitude of performing libations with a large cup of 
gold. He was arrayed in a robe of brocaded purple, which 
flowed down to his feet. Over this was a tranſparent velt 
of a ſaffron-colour, and above that a large purple mantle 
embroidered with gold. Before him was a great veſſel of gold, 
formed in the Laconic manner, and containing fifteen mea- 


* This word ſignifies the ſpace of five years, becauſe, at the expiration of 
every fourth year, the feaſt of Bacchus was celebrated at the beginning of the 
next, which was the fifth. 


+ All chariots in genera!, of which mention will be made in the ques of 
this relation, had alſo four wheels. 
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ſures, called metretes.* This was accompanied with a golden 


tripod, on which were placed a golden vaſe of odours, with 
two cups of the ſame metal full of cinnamon and ſaffron. 
Bacchus was ſeated in a ſhade of ivy and vine leaves, inter- 
mixed with the foliage of fruit-trees; and from theſe hung 
ſeveral crowns, fillets, and thyrſi, with timbrels, ribbands, 
and a variety of ſatiric, comic, and tragic maſks. In the 
ſame chariot were the prieſts and prieſteſſes of that deity, 
with the other miniſters, and interpreters of myſteries, dancers 
of all claſſes, and women bearing vans. T 

Theſe were followed by the Bacchantes, who marched with 


their hair diſhevelled, and wore crowns compoled, ſome of 


ſerpents, others of branches of the yew, the vine, or the ivy. 
Some of theſe women carried kuives in their hands, others 
graſped ſerpents. 

After theſe advanced another chariot, twelve feet in breadth, 
and drawn by ſixty men. In this was the ſtatue of Nyſſa, or 
Nyſa, ſitting, twelve feet high, and clothed with a yellow 
veſt embroidered with gold, over which was another Laconic 
habit. The ſtatue roſe by the aid of ſome machines that 
were not touched by any perſon, and after it had poured milk 
out of a golden cup, it reſumed its former ſeat. Its left hand 
held a thyrſus adorned with ribbands, and worea golden crown, 
on the top of which were repreſented various leaves of ivy, 
with cluſters of grapes, compoſed of gems. It was covered 
with a deep ſhade, formed by a blended foliage, and a gilded 
lamp hung at each corner of the chariot, | 

After this came another chariot, thirty-ſix feet in length, 
and twenty-four in breadth, and drawn by three hundred men: 
On this was placed a wine-preſs, alſo thirty-ſix feet long, 
and twenty-two and a halt broad; this was full of the pro- 
duce of the vintage. Sixty ſatyrs trod the grapes, to the 
ſound of the flute, and ſung ſuch airs as correſponded witli 
the attion in which they were employed. Silenus was the 
chief of the band, and ſtreams of wine flowed from the 
chariot, throughout the whole progreſs. 


* This word is frequently uſed in the preſent deſcription; it is the name of 
a Greck meaſure, which correſponds moſt with the Roman amphora, but was 
lomewhat larger, It contained nine gallons. 

T Myſtica Vannus Iacchi. Vike. 


d Sheis thought to have been the nurſe of Bacchus. 
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Another chariot of the ſame magnitude, was drawn by ſix 
hundred men. This carried a fat of a prodigious ſize, made 
of leopard ſkins ſewed together. The veſſel contained three 
thouſand meaſures, and ſhed a conſtant effulion of wine 
during the proceſſion. 


This chariot was followed by an hundred and twenty 
crowned ſatyrs and Sileni, carrying pots, flaggons, and large 
cups, all of gold. 


This troop was immediately ſucceeded by a ſilver fat, con- 
taining ſix hundred metretes, and placed on a chariot drawn by 
the ſame number of men. The veſſel was adorned with chaſed 
work, and the rim, together with the two handles and the baſe, 
were embelliſhed with the figures of animals. The middle 
part of it was encompaſſed with a golden crown adorned with 
Jewels. 

Next appeared two ſilver bowls, eighteen feet in diameter, 
and nine in height. The upper part of their circumference 
was adorned with ſtuds, and the bottom with ſeveral animals, 
three of which were a foot and a halt high, and many more 
of a leſſer ſize. 


Theſe were followed by ten great fats, and ſixteen other 
veſſels, the largeſt of which contained thirty metretes, and 
the leaſt five: there were likewiſe ten cauldrons, twenty-four 
vaſes with two handles, and diſpoſed on five ſalvers; two ſilver 
wine-preſſes, on which were placed twenty-four goblets; a 
table of maſſy ſilver, eighteen feet in length, and thirty more 
of ſix; four tripods, one of which was of maſſy ſilver, and 
had a circumference of twenty-four feet; the other three, 
that were ſmaller, were adorned with precious ſtones in the 
middle. 

Then came twenty Delphic tripods, all of filver, and ſome- 
thing leſs than the preceding. They were likewiſe accom- 
panied with twenty-ſix beakers, ſixteen flaggons, and an hun- 
dred and ſixty other veſſels, the largeſt of which contained 
ſix metretes, and the ſmalleſt two. All theſe veſſels were of 
ſilver. 

After theſe came the golden veſſels; four of which, called 
Laconics, were crowned with vine leaves: there were like- 
wiſe two Corinthian vaſes, whoſe rims and middle circum- 
ference were embelliſhed with the figures of animals; theſe 
contained eight metretes : a wine-preſs, on which ten goblets 
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were placed: two other vaſes, each of which contained five 
metretes: and two more that held a couple of meaſures: 
twenty-two veſſels for preſerving liquors cool, the largeſt of 
which contained thirty metretes, and the leaſt one: four 
golden tripods of an extraordinary ſize: a kind of golden 
baſket, intended as a repoſitory for veſſels of the ſame metal; 
this was enriched with jewels, and was five feet in length; it 
was likewiſe divided into ſix partitions, one above another, 
and adorned with various figures of animals, above three feet 
in height; two goblets, and two glaſs bowls with golden orna- 
ments: two ſalvers of gold, four cubits in diameter, and three 


others of leſs dimenſions: ten beakers: an altar four feet and 


a half high; and twenty-hve diſhes. 

After this rich equipage, marched ſixtcen hundred youths, 
habited in white veſts, and crowned, ſome of them with ivy, 
others with branches of the pine. Two hundred and fifty of 
this band carried golden vaſes, and four hundred of them 
vaſes of filver. Three hundred more carried ſilver veſſels, 
made to keep liquors cool. 

After theſe appeared another troop bearing large drinking 
veſſels, ſome of which were of gold, fifty of filver, and three 
hundred diverſified with various colours. 

There were likewiſe ſeveral tables, fix feet in length, and 
ſupporting a variety of remarkable objetts. On one was re- 
preſented the bed of Semele, on which were diſpoſed ſeveral 
veſts, ſome of golden brocade, others adorned with precious 
ſtones. 

We muſt not omit a chariot thirty-three feet in length, and 
twenty-one in breadth, drawn by five hundred men. In this 
was the repreſentation of a deep cavern, ſhrouded with ivy and 
vine leaves: ſeveral pigeons, ring-doves, and turtles iſſued 
out of the aperture, and flew about. Little bands were 
faſtened to their feet, that they might be caught by the 
people around them. Two fountains, likewiſe, one of milk 
and the other of wine, flowed out of the cavern. All the 
nymphs who ſtood round it wore crowns of gold. Mercury 


was alſo ſeen, with a golden caduceus in his hand, and 


clothed in a ſplendid manner. 
The expedition of Bacchus into 5 Indies was exhibited 


in another chariot, where the god was repreſented by a 
Vol. VI. 
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ſtatue, eight feet in height, and mounted upon an elephant. 
He was arrayed in purple, and wore a golden crown, inter- 
mixed with twining ivy and vine-leaves. A long thyrſus of 
gold was in his hand, and his ſandals were of the ſame metal. 
On the neck of the elephant was ſeated a ſatyr above ſeven 
feet high, with a crown of gold on his head, formed in imita- 
tion of pine branches, and blowing a kind of trumpet made 
of a goat's horn. The trappings of the elephant were of 
gold, and his neck was adorned with a crown of that metal 
ſhaped like the foliage of ivy. 

This chariot was followed by five hundred young virgins, 
adorned with purple veſts and golden zones. An hundred 
and twenty of them, who commanded the reſt, wore crowns 
of gold that ſeemed to be compoſed of the branches of pine. 

Next to theſe came an hundred and twenty ſatyrs, armed 
at all points, ſome in ſilver, and others in copper arms. 

To theſe ſucceeded five troops of Silent, and crowned ſatyrs, 
mounted on aſles, ſome of whom were entirely harneſſed with 
gold, the reſt with ſilver. 

After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, twenty- 
four of which were drawn by elephants; ſixty by he-goats; 
twelve by lions; ſix by oryges, a ſpecies of goats; fifteen by 
buffaloes; four by wild aſſes; eight by oſtriches; and ſeven 
by ſtags. In theſe chariots were little youths habited like 
charioteers, and wearing hats with broad brims. They were 
accompanied by others of a leſs ſtature, clothed in mantles 
embroidered with gold. The boys who performed the office 
of charioteers, were crowned with branches of pine; and 
the leſſer youths with ivy. 

On each ſide of theſe were three chariots drawn by camels, 


and followed by others drawn by mules. In theſe chariots 


were ſeveral tents, reſembling thoſe of the Barbarians, with 
Indian women, and thoſe of other nations, habited like {laves. 


Some of theſe camels carried three hundred pounds weight 


of incenſe; others two hundred of ſaffron, cinnamon, iris, 
and other odoriferous ſpices. 


At a little diſtance from theſe, marched a band of Ethio- 


pians, armed with pikes. One body of theſe carried ſix hun- 


dred elephants” teeth; another, two thouſand branches of 


ebony; a third, cups of gold and ſilver, with a large quantity 
of gold. duſt. 
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Atter theſe came two hunters carrying gilded darts, and 
marching at the head of two thouſand tour hundred dogs of the 
Indian, Hyrcanian, and Moloſſian breed, beſide a variety of 


other ſpecies. 


They were ſucceeded by one hundred and fifty men ſup- 
porting trees, to which were faſtened ſeveral ſpecies of birds 
and deer. Cages were allo carried, in which were parrots, 


peacocks, turkey hens, pheaſants, and a great number of 
Ethiopian birds. After theſe appeared a hundred and thirty 


{ſheep of that country; three hundred of the Arabian breed; 
twenty of the iſland of Eubcea; twenty-ſix white Indian oxen, 
eight of the Ethiopian ſpecies; alſo a large white bear; four- 
teen leopards; ſixteen panthers; four lynxes; three ſmall 
bears; a camelopard,* and an Ethiopian rhinoceros. 
Bacchus advanced next, ſeated in a chariot, and wearing 
a golden crown embelliſhed with ivy- leaves. He was repre- 
ſented as taking ſanctuary at the altar of Rhea, from the per- 
ſecution of Juno. Priapus was placed near him, with a 
crown of gold formed like the leaves of ivy. The ſtatue of 


Juno was crowned with a golden diadem; and thoſe of Alex- 


ander and Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, repreſenting 
ivy-leaves. The image of Virtue was placed near that of 
Ptolemy, and on her head was a crown of gold made in imi- 
tation of olive-branches. Another ſtatue, repreſenting the 


city of Corinth, was alſo near Ptolemy with a golden diadem 


on its head. At a little diſtance from each of theſe was a 
great vaſe filled with golden cups, and a large bowl of the 
ſame metal, which contained five metretes. 

This chariot was followed by ſeveral women richly arrayed, 
and bearing the names of the Ionian, and other Greek cities in 
Aſia; with the iſlands which had formerly been conquered 
by the Perſians. All this train wore crowns of gold. 

In another chariot was a golden thyrſus, a hundred and 
thirty-five feet in length, and a filver lance eighty feet long. 

In this part of the proceſſion were a variety of wild beaſts 


and horſes, and twenty-four lions of a prodigious ſize; and 


alſo a great number of chariots, in which were not only the 
ſtatues of kings, but thoſe of ſeveral deities. 


D 2 


* This animal, whether rcal or fabulous, is antun by Horace, Dieren 
corfrſa genus panthera camels. 
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After theſe came a chorus of ſix hundred men, among whom 
were three hundred who played on gilded harps, and wore 
golden crowns. At a ſmall diſtance from this band marched 
two thouſand bulls, all of the ſame colour, and adorned with 
golden frontlets, in the middle of which roſe a crown of the 
ſame metal, They were alſo adorned with a collar, and an 
ægis * hung on the breaſt of each. All theſe habiliments were 
of gold, 

The proceſſion of Jupiter, and a great number of other 
deities, advanced next, and, after all the reſt, that of Alex- 
ander, whoſe ſtatue of maſſy gold was placed in a chariot 
drawn by elephants; on one fide of this ſtatue ſtood Vittory, 
and on the other Minerva. 

The proceſſion was graced with ſeveral thrones of gold and 
ivory, on one of which was a large diadem of gold, and on 
another a horn of the ſame metal. A third ſupported a crown ; 
and a fourth a horn of ſolid gold. On the throne of Ptolemy 
Soter, the father of the reigning prince, was a golden crown, 
which weighed ten ANTI pieces of gold, each containing 
four drachmas. 

In this proceſſion were likewiſe three hundred golden vaſes, 
in which perfumes were to be burnt; fifty gilded altars, en- 
compaſſed with golden crowns. Four torches of gold, fifteen 
feet in height, were faſtened to one of theſe altars. There 
were likewiſe twelve gilded hearths, one of which was eigh- 
teen feet in circumference, and ſixty in height; and another 
was only twelve feet and a half high. Nine Delphic tripods 
of gold appeared next, having fix feet in their altitude; and 


there were ix others, nine feet in height. The largeſt of all 


was forty- five feet high; ſeveral animals in gold were placed 
upon it, and its upper part was encompalled with a golden 
crown, formed of a foliage of vine-leaves. 

After theſe were ſeen ſeveral gilded palms, twelve feet in 
length, together with a caduceus, gilt allo, ſixty- ſix feet long; 
a gilded thunder-bolt, in length ſixty feet; a gilded temple, 
ſixty feet in circumference; a double horn twelve feet/long ; 
a vaſt number of gilded animals, ſeveral of which were eigh— 


* A kind of buckler which covered the breaſt. | 
+ The Attick Szatey, uſually called yevres, was equal to ten livres of French 
money; the value therefore of this ſingle crown amounted to a hundred thou- 
ſand French livres, which are about five thouſand pounds ſterling. 
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teen feet in height. To theſe were added ſeveral deer of a 
ſtupendous ſize, and a ſet of eagles thirty feet high. 

Three thouſand and two hundred crowns of gold were like- 
wiſe carried in this proceſſion; together with a conſecrated 
crown, containing a hundred and twenty feet, undoubtedly, 
in its circumference; it was likewiſe adorned with a profuſion 
of gems, and ſurrounded the entrance into the temple of 
Berenice. Several large crowns of gold were alſo ſupported 
by young virgins richly habited. One of theſe erowns was 
three feet in height, with a circumference of twenty-four, 

| Theſe ornaments of the proceſſion were accompanied with 
a golden cuiraſs, eighteen feet in height; and another of 
ſilver, twenty-ſeven feet high. On this latter was the repre- 
ſentation of two thunder-bolts of gold, eighteen feet in 
length ; with an oaken crown embelliſhed with jewels; twenty 
golden bucklers; ſixty- four complete ſuits of golden armour; 
two boots of the ſame metal, four feet and a halt in length; 
twelve baſons; a great number of flaggons; ten large vaſes of 
perfumes for the baths; twelve beakers; fifty diſhes, and a 
large number of tables; all theſe were of gold. There were 
likewiſe hve tables covered with golden goblets ; and a horn 
of ſolid gold, forty-four feet in length. All theſe golden 


veſſels and other ornaments, were in a ſeparate proceſſion 


from that of Bacchus, which has been already deſcribed. 

There were likewiſe four hundred chariots laden with 
veſſels, and other works of ſilver; twenty others filled with 
golden veſſels, and eight hundred more appropriated to the 
carriage of aromatic ſpices. 

The troops that guarded this proceſſion were compoſed of 
fifty-ſcven thouſand and ſix hundred foot, and twenty-three 
thouſand horſe, all dreſſed and armed in a magnificent 
manner. 6 


During the games and public combats, which continued 


for ſome days after this pompous ſolemnity, Ptolemy Soter 


preſented the victors with twenty crowns of gold, and they 
received twenty-three from his conſort Berenice. It ap- 
peared, by the regiſters of the palace, that theſe laſt crowns 
were valued at two thouſand two hundred and thirty talents, 
and fifty minz, about three hundred and thirty-four thouſand 
four hundred pounds ſterling: from whence ſome judgment 
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may be formed of the immenſe ſums to which all the gold 
and ſilver employed in this ſplendid ceremonial amounted. 
Such was the magnificence (ſhall I call it religious, or 
rather theatrical and of the comic ſtrain?) exhibited by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus at his coronation. If Fabricius, the 
famous Roman, whom I have formerly mentioned, and who 
had rendered himſelt ſo remarkable for his contempt of gold 
and ſilver, had been a ſpectator of this proceſſion, I am per- 
ſuaded that the ſight of it in all its parts, would have proved 
inſupportable to him; and am inclined to think he would have 
thought and ſpoken like the emperor Veſpaſian, upon an 
occaſion which had ſome reſemblance to this. He and his 
ſon Titus made a triumphant entry into Rome, after the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem; but finding himſelf fatigued with the 
exceſſive length of that pompous proceſſion, he could not 


. conceal his diſpleaſure, and declared, that he was juſtly 


puniſhed by that tedious ceremony, for his weakneſs in de- 
ſiring a triumph at his advanced age.* 

In this feſtival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, no part of it was 
conducted with any elegance, or had the leaſt air of taſte and 
genius. An amazing prodigality of gold and ſilver was diſ- 
played, which makes me recollett a paſſage in Salluſt, the 
beauty and force of which I have the mortification not to be 
able to render in our language. Catiline intended to repre- 
ſent the immoderate luxury of the Romans his contemporaries, 
who laviſhed immenſe ſums in the purchaſe of pictures, ſtatues, 
wrought plate, and ſuperb buildings. They draw out (ſays 


he) and torment their gold and ſilver by all imaginable 
* methods,” I (muſt intreat the reader's excuſe for this literal 


tranſlation) ** and yet this exceſs of prodigality is incapable 
* of exhauſting and overcoming their riches,” Omnibus modis 
pecumam trahunt, vexant t tamen ſumma lubidine divitias ſuas 


Adee nibil ornamentorum extrinſecus cupide appetivit, ut triumphi die fati- 
gatus tarditate & tadio pompe, non reticuerit merits ſe plefi, gui triumphum—tan 
inepte ſenex concupiſſet. Su rox. in Veſpaſ. c. xii. 

+ Theſe metaphorical terms, !rahunt, wexant, wincere nequeunt, may poſſibl\ 
be derived from the combats of the Athletæ, wherein, after one of them has 
thrown his adverſary, and imagines himſelf victorious, he drags him along the 
Arena, in ſight of the ſpectators, twiſts, ſhakes, and torments him, without 
being able to extort a confeſſion from him of his defeat. In this conteſt, there. 
tore, wherein the Roman author repreſents luxury and riches to be engaged, 
all the profuſions of the former were incapable of exhauſting and overcoming 
her riches. 
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wincere nequeunt. In ſuch profuſions as theſe, did the whole 
merit of Philadelphus conſiſt on this occaſion. 

What could there be truly great or admirable in this vain 
oſtentation of riches, and a waſte of ſuch immenſe treaſure in 
a bottomleſs abyſs, after they had coſt the people ſo many 
fatiguing labours, and perhaps had been amaſled by a long 
ſeries of violent exactions? The ſpoils of whole provinces and 
cities were ſacrificed to the curioſity of a ſingle day, and diſ- 
played to public view only to raiſe the frivolous admiration 
of a ſtupid populace, without conducing to the leaſt real ad- 
vantage or utility, Nothing ever argued a more profound 
ignorance of the true uſe of riches and ſolid glory, and of 
whatever elſe has any juſt pretenſions to the eſteem of 
mankind. | 

But what can we ſay, when we behold a ſacred proceſſion, 
and a ſolemnity of religion converted into a public ſchool 
of intemperance and licentiouſneſs, ſuch as are only proper 
to excite the moſt ſhameful paſſions in the ſpectators, and 
induce an utter depravity of manners; by preſenting to their 
view all the utenſils of exceſs and debauch, with the moſt 
powerful allurements to indulge them, and that under pretext 
of paying adoration to the gods! What divinities muſt thoſe 
be, that would exact, or ſo much as ſuffer ſo ſcandalous a 
pomp in their worſhip ! 
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THE HISTORY OF 


SECT. V. The commencement of the reign of Ptolemy Plila- 
delphus. The death of Demetrius Plialereus. Seleucus re- 
ſigns his queen and part of his empire to his ſon Antiochus. 
The war between Seleucus and Hi machus: the latter of 
whom 1s ſlain in a battle. Seleucus is aſſaſſinated by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, on whom he had conferred a multitude of 
obligations, The two ſons of Arſinoe are murdered by their 
Uncle Ceraunus, who alſo bamſhes that princeſs. Ceraunus 
ts ſoon puniſhed for thoſe crimes by the irruption of the 
Gauls, by whom he 1s ſlain in a battle. The attempt of that 
people againſt the temple of Delphos. Antigonus eſtabliſhes 
tamſelf in Macedonia. 


Priori Philadelphus, after the death of his father, 
became ſole maſter of all his dominions, which were 
compoſed of Egypt, and many provinces dependent on it, 
that is to ſay, Pheœnicia, Cœloſyria, Arabia, Libya, MED 
the iſland of Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and 
the iſles called the Cyclades. 

During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus had con- 
cealed his reſentment againſt Demetrius Phalereus, tor the 
advice he gave that prince, when he was deliberating on the 
choice of a ſucceſſor. But when the ſovereign power entirely 
devolved upon him, he cauſed that philoſopher to be ſeiſed, 
and ſent with a ſtrong guard to a remote fortreſs, where he 
ordered him to be confined, till he ſhould determine in what 
manner to treat him. But at laſt the bite of an aſpic put a 
period to the life of that great man, who merited a better fate. 

The teſtimonies in his favour of Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Diodorus Siculus, and many others, leave no room to doubt 
of the probity and wiſdom of his government; we therefore 
{ſhall only conſider what has been obſerved with reſpect to 
his eloquence, 

The characters of his writings, as Cicero obſerves in ſeveral 
places,“ were ſweetneſs, elegance, beauty, numbers and or- 


e Theocrit. Idyll. xvii. 
f Diog. Laert. in Demetr. Cic. in orat. pro Rabir. Poſt. n. 23. 

* Demetrius Phulereus in hoc numero Haber puteftl + diſputator ſubtilis, ate: 
parum vehemens, dulcis tamen, ut I 85 bei diſcipulum poſſis agnoſcere, 
OO 

Demetrius Phalereus, eruditifimus ille qui ſem, fed non tam armi; inTirnths, 
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nament, ſo that it was eaſy to diſtinguiſh in them the diſciple 
of Theophraſtus. He excelled in that ſpecies of eloquence, 
which is called the temperate and florid. His ſtyle, in other 
reſpects gentle and calm, was adorned and ennobled with bold 
and ſhining metaphors, that exalted and enlivened his dil- 
courſe, otherwiſe not dignified to any great degree with rich 
ſentiments, and thoſe beauties that conſtitute the great and the 
ſublime. He was rather to be conſidered as a wreſtler, formed 
in the ſhade and tranquillity, for public games and ſpettacles, 
than as a ſoldier inured to arms by exerciſe, and quitting his 
tent to attack an enemy. His diſcourſe had, indeed, the 
faculty of affecting his hearers with ſomething gratetul and 
tender, but it wanted energy to inſpire the force and ardour 
that inflame the mind, and only left in 1t at moſt an agreeable 
remembrance of ſome tranſient {weetnels and graces, not un- 
like that we retain after hearing ihe moſt harmonious concerts. 

It muſt be confeſſed, this ſpecies of eloquence has its merit, 
when limited to juſt bounds; but as it is very difficult and 
unuſual to preſerve the due mediocrity in this particular, and 
to ſuppreſs the ſallies of a rich and lively imagination, not 
always guided by the judgment; this kind of eloquence is 
apt, therefore, to degenerate, and become, even from its own 
beauties, a pernicious delicacy, which at length vitiates and 
depraves the taſte. This was the effect, according to Cicero 
and Quintilian, who were good judges in this point, of the 
florid and ſtudied graces peculiar to the ſtyle of Demetrius. 
Athens, till his time,* had been accuſtomed to a noble and 
majeſtic eloquence, whole character was a natural beauty 
without paint and glitter. Demetrius was the firſt that re- 
volted againſt this manly and ſolid eloquence, to which he 
lubſtituted a ſoft and languiſhing ſpecies, that abated the 


quam palæſtra. ſtaque delectabat magis Athenienſes, quam inflammabat, Proceſ- 
Jerat enim in ſolem & pulverem, non ut e militari tabernaculs, feb ut e Theophraſii, 
Hactiſſimi hominis, umbraculi Su aui videri maluit, quam gravis ; ſed ſuavitate 
ea, qua perfunderet animos, nom qua perfringeret : & tantum ut memoriam con- 
cinnitatis ſug, non (quem admodum de Pericle ſcripſit Eupolis} cum delectatione 
«culeos etiam relinqueret in animis eorum d quibus efſet auditus, De clar. Orat. 
u. 37 & 38. 


* Hec las effudit hanc copiam; &, ut opinie mea fert, ſuecus ille & ſanguis 


incorruptus uſque ad hanc &tatem oratorum uit, in qua naturalis ineſſet, nen 


facatus, nit5r—-Hic ( Phalereus) primus inflexit crationem, & tam mollem tener 
aingue reddidit, De clar, Orat. n. 36 —38. | 
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vigour of the mind, and at length rendered falſe taſte pre- 
dominant. f | 

Two of Alexander's captains ſurvived Ptolemy, Lyſimachus 
and Seleucus, who, till then, had always been united by in- 
tereſt and friendſhip, and were engaged to each other by 
treaties and confederations: and as they were now advancing 
to the period of their days (for each of them had exceeded 
fourſcore years of age) one would have thought they ſhould 
have been deſirous of ending their lives in the union which 
had ſo long ſubſiſted between them: inſtead of which, their 
mutual deſtruction by war, became the whole object of their 
thoughts, on the following occaſion. 

Lyſimachus, after the marriage of his ſon Agathocles with 
Lyſandra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy, eſpouſed another 
himſelf, whoſe name was Arſinoe, and had ſeveral children 
by her. * The different intereſts of theſe two ſiſters led them 
into all ſorts of intrigues, to form a powerful party in their 
favour, upon the death of Lyſimachus. What are ambitious 
wives and mothers not capable of attempting! Their oppo- 
ſition to each other was not the mere effect of perſonal in- 
tereſt, but was chiefly fomented by the differences of their 
mothers. Lyſandra was the daughter of Eurydice, and Ar- 


ſinoe of Berenice. The arrival of Ptolemy Ceraunus, the 


brother of Philadelphus, at this court, made Arſinoe ap- 
prehenſive that his intereſt would ſtrengthen too much the 


party of Lyſandra, who was his ſiſter by the ſame mother; 


and that they would accompliſh the deſtruction of herſelf, and 
her own children, at the death of Lyſimachus. This calamity 
ſhe was determined to prevent, by ſacrificing Agathocles to 
her ſuſpicions; and ſhe ſucceeded in her deſign, by repreſent- 
ing him to her huſband, as one who had formed a conſpiracy 


againſt his life and crown, by which ſhe ſo much incenſed 


him againſt his own ſon, that he cauſed him to be impriſoned 
and put to death. Lyſandra and her children, with her bro- 
ther Ceraunus, and Alexander, another ſon of Lyſimachus, 
took ſanctuary in the court of Seleucus, and prevailed upon 
him to declare war againſt Lyſimachus. Several of the prin- 
cipal officers of this prince, and even thoſe who had been 
moſt devoted to his intereſt, were {truck with ſo much horror 


$ Juſtin, I. xvii, c. 1. Appian, in Syriac. Pauſan. in Attic, P. 18. 
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at the murder of his ſon, that they entirely abandoned him, 
and retired to the court of Seleucus, where they ſtrengthened 
the remonſtrances of Lyſandra by their own complaints. Se- 
leucus was eaſily induced to undertake this war, for which he 
was already ſufficiently diſpoſed by views of intereſt. 
Before he engaged in this enterpriſe, he reſigned his 
queen Stratonice to his fon Antiochus, for a reaſon I ſhall 
ſoon relate, and conſigned to him, at the ſame time, a con- 
ſiderable part of his empire, reſerving to himſelf no other 


territories but the provinces between the Euphrates and the 
ſea. 


Antiochus was ſeiſed with a lingering diſtemper, of which 
the phyſicians were incapable of diſcovering the cauſe; for 
which reaſon his condition was thought entirely deſperate. 
It is eaſy to conceive the inquietude of a father who beheld 
himſelf on the point of loſing his ſon in the flower of his age; 
whom he had intended for his ſucceſſor in his vaſt dominions, 
and in whom all the happineſs of his life conſiſted. Erafi- 
ſtratus, the moſt attentive and ſkiltul of all the phyſicians, 
having carefully conſidered every ſymptom with which the 
indiſpoſition of the young prince was attended, believed at laſt 
that he had diſcovered its true cauſe, and that it proceeded 
from a paſſion he had entertained for ſome lady; in which con- 
jecture he was not deceived. It, however, was more difficult 
to diſcover the object of a paſſion, the more violent from 
the ſecrecy in which it remained. The phyſician, therefore, 
to aſſure himſelf fully of what he ſurmiſed, paſſed whole days 
in the apartment of his patient, and when he ſaw any lady en- 
ter, he carefully obſerved the countenance of the prince, and 
never diſcovered the leaſt emotion in him, except when Stra- 
tonice came into the chamber, either alone, or with her con- 
ſort; at which times the young prince was, as Plutarch ob— 
lerves, always affected with the ſymptoms deſcribed by Sappho, 
as ſo many indications of a violent paſſion. Such, for in— 
ſtance, as a ſuppreſſion of voice; burning bluſhes ; ſuffuſion 
of ſight; cold ſweat; a ſenſible inequality and diſorder of 
pulſe; with a variety of the like ſymptoms. When the phy- 
ſician was afterwards alone with his patient, he managed his 
inquiries with ſo much dexterity, as at laſt drew the ſecret 


d Plut, in Demetr. p. 926, 997. Appian. in Syr, p. 126-—128. 
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from him. Antiochus confeſſed his paſſion for queen Stra- 
tonice his mother-in-law, and declared that he had in vain 
employed all his efforts to vanquiſh it: he added, that he had 
a thouſand times had recourſe to every conſideration that could 
be repreſented to his thoughts, in ſuch a conjuntture; parti- 
cularly the reſpect due from him to a father and ſovereign, by 
whom he was tenderly beloved ; the ſhameful circumſtance of 
indulging a paſſion altogether unjuſtifiable, and contrary to all 
the rules of decency and honour; the folly of harbouring a 
deſign he ought never to be deſirous of gratifying; but that 
his reaſon in its preſent ſtate of diſtraction, entirely engroſſed 
by one object, would hearken to nothing. And he concluded 
with declaring, that to puniſh himſelf, for deſires involuntary 
in one ſenſe, but criminal in every other, he had reſolved to 
languiſh to death, by diſcontinuing all care of his health, 
and abſtaining from every kind of food. 

The phyſician gained a very conſiderable point, by pene- 
trating into the ſource of his patient's diſorder; but the appli- 
cation of the proper remedy was much more difhcult to be 
accompliſhed; and how could a propoſal of this nature be made 
to a parent and king! When Seleucus made the next inquiry 
after his ſon's health, Eraſiſtratus replied, that his diſtemper 
was incurable, becauſe it aroſe from a ſecret paſſion which 
could never be gratified, as the lady he loved was not to be 
obtained. The father, ſurpriſed and afflicted at this anſwer, 
deſired to know why the lady was not to be obtained? “ge- 
cauſe ſhe is my wife,“ replied the phyſician, “ and I am not 
diſpoſed to yield her up to the embraces of another. —“ And 
will you not part with her then,” replied the king, © to 
preſerve the life of a ſon I ſo tenderly love! Is this the friend- 
ſhip you profeſs for me! . Let me intreat you, my lord,” 
ſaid Eraſiſtratus, to imagine yourſelf for one moment in my 
place, would you reſign your Stratonice to his arms ? If you, 
therefore, who are a father, would not conſent to ſuch a ſacri- 
fice for the welfare of a ſon ſo dear to you, how can you 
expect another ſhould do it?“ I would reſign Stratonice, 
and my empire to him, with all my foul,” interrupted the 
king. © Your majeſty then,” replied the phyſician, * has 
the remedy in your own hands; for he loves Stratonice.“ 
The father did not heſitate a moment after this declaration, 
and eaſily obtained the conſent of his conſort: after which 
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his ſon and that princeſs were crowned king and queen of 
Upper Aſia. * Julian the apoſtate relates, in a fragment of 
his writings ſhll extant, that Antiochus could not eſpouſe 
Stratonice till after the death of his father. 

Whatever traces of reſerve, moderation, and even mo- 
deſty, appear in the condutt of this young prince, his exam- 
ple ſhows us the misfortune of giving the leaſt entrance into 
the heart of an unlawful paſſion, capable of diſcompoſing all 
the happineſs and tranquillity of lite. 

* Seleucus being now eaſed of his inquietude, thought of 
nothing but marching againſt Lyſimachus. He therefore put 
himſelf at the head of a fine army, and advanced into Aſia 
Minor. All the country ſubmitted to him, as far as Sardis, 
which he beſieged and took; by which means he became 
maſter of all the treaſures of Lyſimachus. 

This laſt, having paſſed the Helleſpont, in order to check 
the progreſs of Seleucus, gave him battle in Phrygia,* but 
was defeated and ſlain; in conſequence of which Seleucus 
rendered himſelf maſter of all his dominions. His greateſt 
pleaſure F on this occaſion reſulted from his being the only 
ſurvivor of all the captains of Alexander, and, by the event of 
this battle, victorious, over conquerors themſelves, for that 
was the expreſſion he thought fit to uſe, and this advantage 
was conſidered by him as the effect of a peculiar providence 
in his favour. This laſt victory was undoubtedly the beſt 
Juſtification of the title of Nicator, or the conqueror, which 
he had already aſſumed, and which is uſually given him by 
the/--hiſtorians, in order to diſtinguith him from the other 
princes who reigned after him in Syria of the name of Se- 
leucus. | | 

His triumph, on this occaſion, was of no long continuance, 


tor when he went, ſeven months atter his victory, to take 


i In Miſop. 
& Tuſtin. I. xvii. c. 1. 2. Appian. in Syr. p. 178. Memnon. Excerpta 
apud Phot. c. ix. Pauſan. in Attic. p. 18. Orof. 3—23. Polyzn. 4, 9. 


* Porphyry is the only author who has pointed out the real place where 


this battle was fought, and which Eulebius, by an evident miltake, calls 


Kegurs;oy, inſtead of 'K»gone3;o, the field of Cyrus; mentioned by Strabo, 
I. xii. p. 629. | 

t Letus ea victoria Seleucus, & quod majus ea victoria putabat, ſolum ſe de 
cohorte Alexandri remanſiſſe, vittoremgue viclurum extitifſe, non humanum (e opus, 
fed divinum munis, gloriabaltur : ignarum prorſus, non multo poſt fragilitatis 
humane fe ipſum exemplum futurum. Jusrix. I. xvii. c. 2. h 
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poſſeſſion of Macedonia, where he propoſed to paſs the re- 
mainder of his days in the boſom of his native country, he 
was baſely aſſaſſinated by Ceraunus, on whom he had con- 
ferred innumerable honours and obligations: for he had re- 
ceived him into his court, when he fled from his own country, 
and had treated him ſuitably to his rank. He had alſo carried 
that prince with him in that expedition; intending, when it 
ſhould be completed, to employ the fame forces for his eſta- 
bliſhment on the throne of his father in Egypt. But as this 
wretch was inſenſible of all the favours he had received, he 
had the villainy to conſpire againſt his benefactor; whom he 
aſſaſſinated, as we have already mentioned. 

He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of Ipſus, 
when the title of king was ſecured to him; and thirty-one, it 
the commencement of his reign be fixed twelve years after 
the death of Alexander, when he became maſter of Aſia; 
from which time the æra of the Seleucidæ commences, 

A late diſſertation of Monſieur de la Nauze gives him a 


reign of more than fifty years, by adding to it the nineteen 
years of his ſon Antiochus Soter. The author pretends, that 


Seleucus Nicator did not entirely diveſt himſelf of the go- 
vernment; but began with making a partition of his domi- 
nions; and that he afterwards re-united them, even in the life- 
time of his ſon. He has produced probable reaſons in favour 
of his opinion; but as I never engage in conteſts of this 
nature, I ſhall confine myſelf to the chronology of Uſher, 
which has been my uſual guide, and which aſſigns, with 
Father Petau and Monſieur Vaillant, thirty-one years to the 
reign of Seleucus Nicator. 

This prince had extraordinary qualities; and without men- 
tioning his military accompliſhments, it may be juſtly ſaid, 
that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the other kings, by his 
great love of juſlice, a benevolence, clemency, and a peculiar 
regard to religion, that endeared him to the people. He had 
likewiſe a taſte tor polite literature, and made it a circumſtance 
of pleaſure and glory to himſelf, to ſend back to the Athe. 
nians the library oft which Xerxes had diſpoſſeſſed them, 
and which he found in Perſia. He alſo accompanied that 


Tom. VII. des Mem. de I' Academie des Inſcrip, & Belles Lettres, 
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preſent with the ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, whom 


the Athenians honoured as their deliverers. 


The friends of Lyſimachus, with thoſe who had ſerved 
under that prince, at firſt conſidered Ceraunus as the avenger 
of his death; and acknowledged him for their king, but his 
conduct ſoon cauſed them to change their ſentiments. 

mn He did not expect to poſſeſs the dominions of Lyſimachus 
in peace, while his ſiſter Arſinoe and the children ſhe had by 
Lyſimachus were living; for which reaſon he determined to 
rid himſelf at once of them and the apprehenſions they gave 
him. The greateſt crimes coſt the ambitious no remorſe. 
Ceraunus feigned a paſſion for his ſiſter, and ſeemed deſirous 
of eſpouſing her; and as theſe inceſtuous marriages were 
frequent and allowable in Egypt, Arſinoe, who was well ac- 


quainted with the natural diſpoſition of her brother, protratted, 


as much as poſſible, the concluſion of that affair, the con- 
ſequences of which ſhe feared would be fatal to herſelf and 
children, But the more ſhe delayed, and concealed her re- 
pugnance by plauſible pretexts, the more warmly he preſled 
her to gratify his paſſion; and in order to remove all ſuipicion, 
he repaired to that temple, which the Macedonians held in 


the greateſt veneration, and there, in the preſence of one 


of her intimate friends, whom ſhe had ſent to him, he called 
the tutelar gods of the country to witneſs, embracing their 


ſtatues at the ſame time, and proteſting, with the moſt dread- 


ful oaths and imprecations, that his views, with reſpett to the 
marriage he ſolicited, were perfectly pure and innocent. 
Arſinoe placed but little confidence in theſe promiſes, 
though they were uttered before the altars, and had been rati- 
hed with the awful ſeal of religion; but ſhe was apprehenſive, 
at the ſame time, that perſiſting in an obſtinate refuſal, would 


be fatal to her children, for whoſe welfare ſhe was more ſoli- 


citous than her own. She, therefore, conſented at laſt, and 
the nuptials were celebrated with the greateſt magnificence, 
and with all the indications of the moſt unaffected joy and 
tenderneſs. Ceraunus placed the diadem on the head of his 
ſiſter, and declared her queen, in the preſence of the whole 
army. Arſinoe felt a real joy, when ſhe beheld herſelf ſo glo- 


riouſly re-eſtabliſhed, in the privileges of which ſhe had been | 


m Juſtin, I. xxiv. c. 2—4, 
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THE HISTORY OF 
diveſted by the death of Lyſimachus, her firſt huſband; and 


ſhe invited her new ſpoule to reſide with her in her own city 
of Caſſandria, to which ſhe firſt repaired herſelf, in order 
to make the neceſſary preparations for his arrival. The tem- 
ples, on that occaſion, with all the public places and private 
houſes were magnificently adorned, and nothing was to be 
ſeen but altars and victims ready for ſacrifice. The two ſons 
of Arſinoe, Lyſimachus, who was then ſixteen years of age, 
and Philip, who was thirteen, both princes of admirable 
beauty and majeſtic mien, advanced to meet the King, with 
crowns on their heads, it being a day of ſo much ſolemnity 
and joy. Ceraunus threw his arms round their necks, and 
embraced them with as much tenderneſs as could well be 
ereſſed by the fondeſt of fathers. 

The comic part ended here, and was preſently ſucceeded 
by a bloody tragedy. As ſoon as he entered the city, he ſeiſed 
the citadel, and ordered the two brothers to be murdered. 
Thoſe unfortunate princes fled for refuge to the Queen, who 
claſped them in her arms, and vainly endeavoured, by cover- 
ing them with her body, to ſave them from the daggers of 


their murderers, who killed them in the boſom of their 


mother. Inſtead of being allowed the ſad conſolation of 
rendering them the laſt offices, ſhe was firſt dragged out of the 
city, with her robes all rent, and her hair diſhevelled, and then 
baniſhed into Samothrace, wath only two female ſervants to 
attend her, mournfully conſidering her ſurviving the princes 
her ſons, as the completion of all her calamities. 

n Providence would not ſuffer ſuch crimes to go unpu- 
niſhed, but called forth a diſtant people to be the miniſters 


of its vengeance. 


The Gauls, finding their own country too populous, ſent 
out a prodigious number of people to ſeek a new ſettlement 
in ſome other land. This ſwarm of foreigners came from the 
extremity of the occan, and after they had proceeded along 
the Danube, arrived at the outlet of the Save, and then di- 
vided themſelves into three bodies. The firſt, commanded 
by Brennus and Acichorius, entered Pannonia, now known 
by the name of Hungary; the ſecond marched into Thrace, 


n Juſtin, 1. xxiv. & xxv. Pauſan. I. x. p. 643-645. Memn. Exc. apud. 
Photium. Eclogue Died. Sic. I. Xxii. Callin hymn. in Delum. & ſcho!. 
ad eundum, Suidas in VaazTas, | 
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under Cerethrius; and Belgius led the third into Illyrium 
and Macedonia. | 

All the nations near whoſe territories this people ap- 
proached, were ſtruck with ſo much terror, that inſtead. of 
waiting till they were ſubdued, they diſpatched ambaſſadors 
to the Gauls, and thought themſelves exceedingly happy in 
purchaſing their liberty with money. Ptolemy Ceraunus,* 
King of Macedonia, was the only prince who was unaffected 
at the tidings of this formidable eruption; and running head- 
long of himſelf on the puniſhment the divine vengeance was 
preparing to inflit upon him for the murders he had perpe- 
trated, he advanced to meet the Gauls with a ſmall body of 
undiſciplined troops, as if it had been as eaſy for him to fight 
battles, as it was to commit crimes. He had even the im- 
prudence to refuſe a ſupply of twenty thouſand men, which 
the Dardanians, a neighbouring people to Macedonia, offered 
him; and anſwered with an inſulting air, that Macedonia 
would be much to be pitied, if, after it had conquered all 
the Eaſt, it could need the aid of the Dardanians to defend 
its frontiers; to which he added with a haughty tone of 
triumph, that he would face the enemy with the children of 
thoſe who had ſubdued the univerſe under the enſigns of 
Alexander. 

He expreſſed himſelf in the ſame imperious ſtrain to the 
Gauls, who firſt offered him peace by a deputation, in caſe he 
would purchaſe it: but, conceiving this offer the reſult of 
fear, he replied, that he would never enter into any treaty of 
peace with them, unleſs they would deliver up ſome of the 
principal perſons of their nation to him as hoſtages; and that 
they muſt likewiſe ſend him their arms, before he would 
place any confidence in their promiſes. This anſwer was re- 
ceived with contempt by the Gauls: and we may from hence 
obſerve, the methods uſually employed by the Deity, in 


_ chaſtiſing the pride and injuſtice of princes: he firſt deprives 


them of reaſon and counſel, and then abandons them to their 
vain 1magin ations. 
A few days after this event, a battle was ſought, wherein 
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the Macedonians were entirely defeated, and cut to pieces; 
Ptolemy covered with wounds, was taken priſoner by the 
Gauls, who after they had cut off his head, fixed it on a 
lance, and ſhowed it to the army in deriſion. A very incon- 
ſiderable number of Macedonians ſaved themſelves by flight, 
but all the reſt were either ſlain or made priſoners. The 
Gauls diſperſed themſelves, after this victory, in order to 
pillage the adjacent country; upon which Soſthenes, one of 
the principal perſons among the Macedonians, improving the 
diſorder in which they then were, deſtroyed a great number 


of their men, and obliged the reſt to quit the country. 


Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with his troop : but 
this leader is not to be confounded with that other Brennus 
who took the city of Rome, about a century before. Upon 
this intelligence he had received of the firſt ſucceſs of Belgius, 
and the great booty he had acquired, he envied him the ſpoils 
of ſo rich a country, and immediately formed a reſolution to 
have a part. And when he received the news of that general's 
defeat, that only ſerved as a new motive to haſten his march; 
his impatience to avenge his countrymen uniting with his 
deſire to enrich himſelf. Authors have not informed us what 
became of Belgius and his troop, but, in all probability, te 
was killed in the ſecond engagement, after which the remains 
of his army were incorporated into that of Brennus. But 
however that were, Brennus and Acichorius quitted Pan- 
nonia, with an army of an hundred and fifty thouſand foot, 
and fifteen thouſand horſe, and entered Illyrium, in order to 
paſs into Macedonia and Greece. 

During a ſedition which happened in their march, a body 
of twenty thouſand men drew off from the main army, and 
marched, under Leonor and Lutarius, into Thrace, where 
they joined thoſe whom Cerethrius had already marched into 
that country; after which they made themſelves maſters of 
Byzantium, and the weſtern coaſts of the Propontis, and then - 
laid the adjacent country under contribution. 

This deſertion did not prevent Brennus and Acichorius 
from continuing their march; and they drew either from 
Illyrium, or their countrymen the Gauls, ſuch numerous re- 
enforcements, as increaſed their army to an hundred and fifty- 
two thouſand foot, and ſixty-one thouſand two hundred horſe. 
The hopes of booty, and ſome advantageous ſettlement, cauſed 
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a vaſt number of ſoldiers to join them in this expedition, 
and with this army they marched directly to Macedonia, 
where they overpowered Soſthenes with their multitudes, 
and ravaged all the country. It will ſoon appear by the ſequel, 
that Antigonus reigned in Macedonia, after the death of 
Soſthenes. 

The Gauls, after their conqueſts in that country, advanced 
to the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, with an intention to enter 
Greece; but were ſtopped for ſome time by the troops who 


had been poſted there, to defend that important paſs: till at 


laſt they diſcovered the way which the army of Xerxes had 
formerly taken in their paſſage over theſe mountains ; and the 
Greeks, to avoid being ſurrounded by the troops detached 

againſt them by the Gauls for that purpoſe, were 3 to 
retire and leave them a free paſſage. 

Brennus advanced with the main body of the army 
towards Delphos, in order to pillage the immenſe riches of 
the temple of Apollo, and ordered Acichorius to follow him 
with the troops under his command; declaring to him, at 
the ſame time, with an air of raillery, that“ the gods ought 
in reaſon to impart ſome of their riches to men, who had 
more occaſion for them than themſelves, and employed them 
in a better manner.” Authors have here taken an oppor- 
tunity to relate very aſtoniſhing events: for they tell us, that 
when Brennus approached the temple of Delphos, the ſkies 
were blackened with a dreadful tempeſt, and that great num- 
bers of his men were deſtroyed by hail and thunder. To 
which they add, that this ſtorm was attended by an earthquake, 
that rent the mountains, and threw down the rocks, which 
cruſhed the Gauls by hundreds at a time; and that the re- 
maining troops were ſeized with ſuch a panic * the enſuing 
night, as cauſed them to miſtake their own men for the 
enemies, in conſequence of which they deſtroyed themſelves 
in ſuch a manner, that before the day grew light enough for 
them to diſtinguiſh each other, above halt of the army periſhed 
1n that manner. 


The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple ſo revered 
E 2 | 


© Juſtin. I. xxiv. c. 6-8. Pauſan. I. x. p. 632—634. 


The ancients thought theſe kinds of terrors were infuſed into the mind by 


the god Pan. Other reaſons are like wiſe aligned for that name 
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among them had drawn from all parts to preſerve it from 
being plundered, were animated by an event in which heaven 
itſelf ſeemed to declare in their favour, and charged the 
Gauls with ſo much impetuoſity, that though Acichorius had 
Joined Brennus, they were unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, and 
were ſlaughtered in vaſt numbers. Brennus was wounded in 
ſeveral parts of his body, but not mortally : when he ſaw that 
all was loſt, and that the deſign he had formed ended in the 
deſtruction of his army, he was ſeiſed with ſuch deſpair, as 
made him reſolve not to ſurvive his loſſes. He accordingly 
ſent for all the officers that could be aſſembled, amidſt the 
confuſion which reigned among them, and adviſed them to 


kill all the wounded men, and make the beſt retreat in their 


power. At the cloſe of thoſe expreſſions he drank as much 
wine as he could, plunged his dagger into his own boſom, 
and expired upon the ſpot. 

Acichorius took the command in chief upon himſelf, and 
endeavoured to regain the ſtraits of Thermopylz, in order 
to march out of Greece, and condutt the ſad remains of that 
army into their own country. But as he was obliged to paſs 
through a large extent of the enemy's territories, and to hazard 
a battle every time he wanted proviſions for his troops; and 
as theſe were always reduced to the neceſſity of lying on the 
ground, though it was then the winter ſeaſon; in a word, as 
they were conſtantly haraſſed from every quarter, by the in- 
habitants of the countries through which they marched, they 
were all deſtroyed, either by famine, cold, diſtempers, or the 
ſword; and of all that prodigious number of men who en- 
gaged in this expedition, not one eſcaped with life. 

Some ſabulous exaggerations may poſſibly be blended with 
the other circumſtances of this event; and chiefly with rela- 
tion to the ſudden tempeſt that aroſe, when the Gauls ap- 
proached Delphos, and the miraculous fall of the rocks on 
the ſacrilegious troops. Perhaps the whole might be no more 
than a thick flight of arrows, ſhot by the enemies, who might 


likewiſe roll down upon the Gauls huge ſtones from the tops 


of the mountains. Such events are entirely natural and cuſ— 
tomary in attacks like this, which the prieſts, whoſe intereſt it 
was to magnify the power of their god, might repreſent with 
an air of prodigy, and as a miraculous interpoſition: 1t is 
certain that any account of this nature might be ealily im- 
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poſed upon the credulity of the people, who are always fond 
of giving in to the marvellous, and ſeldom ſcrupulouſly 
examine the truth of ſuch things. 

On the other hand, we have no ſufficient reaſon to diſ- 
believe any thing hiſtory relates of this event. The enter- 
priſe of Brennus was undoubtedly a ſacrilegious impiety ; 


and injurious to religion, as well as to the Deity himſelf; 


for he ſpoke and acted in the manner already repreſented, 
not from any conviction that thoſe gods were the mere 
offspring of fable (for he did not think better on that article 
than the Greeks themſelves) but from an abſolute contempt 
of a divinity in general. The idea of a God 1s impreſſed on 
the hearts of all men, and they have through all ages, and in 
all countries, believed it to be their duty to render certain 
honours to him. The Pagans were deceived in their appli- 
cation of this principle, but all acknowledged the neceſſity 
of it. The Deity, therefore, in mere goodneſs to mankind, 
may have cauſed his vengeance to be diſplayed againſt thoſe, 
even among the heathens, who teſtified an open contempt of 
a Supreme Being, in order to preſerve the traces and prin- 
ciples of religion in their minds, by ſome extraordinary indi- 


cations of his anger, till it pleaſed him to afford them clearer 
lights by the miniſtration of the Mediator, at the appointed 


time, reſerved for the inſtruction of Mankind, in that pure 
worſhip which the only true God required from them. We 
likewiſe ſee that the Divine Being, in order to preſerve 
among men a due reſpect for his Providence, and a belief 
of his peculiar attention to all their actions, has been care- 
ful, from time to time, to puniſh perjuries and other crying 


offences in a ſingular manner, and even among the Pagans | 


themſelves. By which means the belief of that capital 
point, the firſt tie of man with God, was maintained amidſt 
all the darkneſs of Paganiſm, and the diſſolution of manners 
which then prevailed. But it is now time to return to the 
Gauls. „„ 

Leonor and Lutarius, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves 
on the Propontis, advanced to the Helleſpont, and ſurpriſed 
Lyſimachia, after which they made themſelves maſters of all 
the Thracian Cherſoneſes; but a difference ariſing between 
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the two chiefs, they ſeparated from each har. Lutarius 
continued his march along the Helleſpont, and Leonor re- 
turned to Byzantium with the greateſt part of the army. 

The latter having afterwards paſſed the Boſphorus, and 
the other the Helleſpont, met again in Aſia, where a recon- 
ciliation being effected between them, they rejoined their 
forces, and entered into the ſervice of Nicomedes King of 
Bythinia, Who, after he had reduced his brother Zypetes 
by their aſſiſtance, and acquired the poſſeſſion of all his 
father's dominions, aſſigned to them, for their ſettlement, that 
part of Aſia Minor, which took from them the denomination 
of Gallo Græcia, or Galatia. The canonical epiſtle of St. 
Paul to the Galatians was written to the deſcendants of this 
people, and St. Jerom, above ſix hundred years after the 
time we now ſpeak of, declared, that they continued to ſpeak 
the ſame language he had heard at Treves. 

The remainder of thoſe who continued in Thrace engaged 
afterwards in a war with Antigonus Gonatas, who reigned in 
Macedonia, and moſt of them were then deſtroyed. Thoſe 


few who eſcaped, either paſſed into Aſia, and rejoined their 


countrymen in Galatia; or diſperſed themſelves into other 
regions, where no further mention is made of them. In this 
manner ended that terrible inundation of Barbarians, after 
they had threatened Macedonina and all Greece, with entire 
deſtruction. 1 ä 

1 After the death of Soſthenes, who defeated the Gauls, 
and reigned for ſome time in Macedonia, Antiochus, the 
ſon of Seleucus Nicator, and Antigonus Gonatus, the ſon 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, formed pretenſions to that crown, 
which their fathers had enjoyed, one after the other. Anti- 
gonus, who, after the fatal expedition of his father into Aſia, 
had reigned ten years in Greece, finding the ſtate of his affairs 
more favourable than thoſe of his competitor, was the firſt 
who aſcended the throne, but each of them raiſed great 
armies, and contracted powerful alliances, the one to ſupport 
himſelf in his new conqueſt, and the other to diſpoſſeſs him. 
Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, having eſpouſed the party of 
Antigonus in this conjuncture, Antiockus, when he was pre- 
paring to enter Macedonia, was unwilling to leave ſo powerful 
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an enemy in his rear. Inſtead, therefore, of paſſing the Hel- 
leſpont, he ſuddenly poured his troops into Bithynia, which 
then became the theatre of the war. The forces were at firſt 
ſo equal, that neither party would preſume to attack the 
other, and continued for ſome time in that ſtate of inattion ; 
during which a treaty was concerted, and in conſequence 
Antigonus eſpouſed Phila, the daughter of Stratonice and 
Seleucus, and Antiochus reſigned to him his pretenſions to 
the throne of Macedonia, In this manner he remained 
peaceable poſſeſſor, and tranſmitted it to his poſterity, who 
enjoyed it for ſeveral generations, to the time of Perſeus, 
the laſt of this race, who was defeated by Paulus Emilius, 
and diveſted of his dominions, which the Romans in a few 
years after, formed into a province of the empire. 

Antiochus having thus diſengaged himſelf from this war, 
marched againſt the Gauls, who, after ſettling in the land 
granted them by Nicomedes, were continually making incur- 
ſions on all ſides, by which they extremely incommoded 
their neighbours. Antiochus defeated them with great 
flaughter, and delivered the country from their oppreſſors. 
This action acquired him the title of Soter, which ſignifies a 
deliverer. 


Sker. VI. Ptolemy Philadelphus cauſes the books of the holy 
ſcripture, preſerved by the Fews with the utmoſt care, to be 
tranſlated into the Greek language, as an ornament to lus 


library. This is called the Verfron of the Septuagint. 


1 tumult of the wars which diverſity of intereſt had 

kindled among the ſucceſſors of Alexander, throughout 
the whole extent of their territories, did not prevent Ptolemy 
Philadelphus from devoting his utmolt attention to the noble 
library he had founded in Alexandria, and wherein he depo- 
lited the moſt valuable and curious books he was capable of 
collecting from all parts of the world. This prince being 


informed, that the Jews were maſters of a work which con- 


tained the laws of Moſes, and the hiſtory of that people, was 
deſirous of having it tranſlated out of the Hebrew language 
into the Greek, in order to enrich his library with that per- 
tormance. To accompliſh this deſign, it became neceſſary 
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for him to addreſs himſelf to the high-prieſt of the Jewiſh 
nation; but the affair happened to be attended with great 
difficulty. A very conſiderable number of Jews had been 
actually reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery in Egypt, by Ptolemy 
Soter, during the invaſions of Judæa in his time; and it was 
repreſented to the king, that there would be no probability 
of obtaining from that people either a copy, or a faithful 
tranſlation of their law, while he ſuffered ſuch a number of 
their countrymen to continue in their preſent ſervitude. 
Ptolemy, who always acted with the utmoſt generoſity, and 
was extremely ſolicitous to enlarge his library, did not 
heſitate a moment, but iſſued a decree for reſtoring all the 
Jewiſh ſlaves in his dominions to their full liberty; with 
orders to his treaſurer to pay twenty drachmas * a head to 
their maſters, for their ranſom. The ſum expended on this 
occaſion amounted to four hundred talents; F which make it 
evident that an hundred and twenty thouſand Jews recovered 
their freedom by this bounteous proceeding. The king then 
gave orders for diſcharging the children born in ſlavery, with 
their mothers, and the ſum employed for this purpoſe 
amounted to above half the former. 

Theſe advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy hopes that 
he ſhould eaſily obtain his requeſt from the high-prieſt whoſe 
name was Eleazar. He had ſent ambaſſadors to that pontiff, 
with a very obliging letter on his part, accompanied with 
magnificent preſents. The ambaſſadors were received at 
Jeruſalem, with all imaginable honours, and the king's re- 
queſt was granted with the greateſt joy. Upon which they 
returned to Alexandria with an authentic copy of the Moſaic 
law, written in letters of gold, and given them by the high- 
prieſt himſelf, with ſix elders of each tribe, that is to ſay, 
ſeventy-two in the whole; and they were authorized to tranſ- 
late that copy into the Greek language, 

The King was deſirous of ſeeing theſe deputies, and pro— 
poſed to each of them a different queſtion, in order to make 
a trial of their capacity. He was ſatisfied with their anſwers, 
in which great wiſdom appeared, and loaded them with pre- 
ſents, and other marks of his friendſhip. The elders were 


then conducted to the iſle of Pharos, and lodged in a houſe 


About ten ſhillings. + About ſixty thouſand pounds, 
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repared for their reception, where they were plentifully ſup- 


pli⸗d with all neceſſary accommodations. They applied 
themſelves to their work without loſing time, and in ſeventy- 


two days completed the volume which is commonly called 
the Septuagint Verſion.“ The whole was afterwards read, 
and approved in the preſence of the King, who admired, in a 
peculiar manner, the wiſdom of the laws of Moſes, and diſ- 
miſſed the ſeventy- two deputies with extremely magnificent 
preſents; part of which were for themſelves, others, for the 


high-prieſt, and the remainder for the temple. Expences of 
this nature, though very conſiderable, never ruin a ſtate, and 


do a prince great honour. 
The author from whom theſe facts are extracted is Ariſtæus, 
who repreſents himſelf as one of the officers of the guard to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds a number of other circum- 
ſtances, which I have omitted, becauſe they ſeem more im- 
probable than thoſe I have inſerted. It is pretended, that the 
writers, whether Jews, as Ariſtobulus, Philo, and Joſephus ; 
or Chriſtians, as Juſtin, Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hilary, Auſtin, and ſome others; who have employed their 
pens on the ſubject of the Septuagint verſion, have founded 
all their relations on the mere veracity of Ariſtæus, when 
the work that bears his name is thought to be a ſpurious piese. 
Some of theſe authors have added circumſtances which are 
generally diſbelieved, becauſe they have too much of the 
marvellous in them. * Philo declares, that though their tranſ- 
lations were made in ſeparate apartments, yet the leaſt dif- 
ference in the ſenſe, or ſtyle in which they were couched, was 
ſo far from appearing, that, on the contrary, the expreſſions 
were every were the ſame even to a ſingle word; from 
whence he concludes, that theſe perſons were not mere tranſ- 
lators, but men inſpired by the ſpirit of God, who condutted 
them on that occaſion, and dittated the whole to them, even 
to the minuteſt word. Juſtin, and, after him, the other fathers 
already mentioned, ſuppoſe that each of the ſeventy-two in- 
terpreters performed his verſion in a ſeparate cell, without the 
leaſt correſpondence with each other, and yet that all their 


r Philo de vita Mofis, I. ii. p. 658. 
* It is called the Septuagint for the ſake of the round number 70, but the 
ſacred books were tranſlated by ſeventy-two perſons. 
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tranſlations were perfectly conformable to each other in every 
particular. 

I have frequently declared my reſolution not to enter into 
any hiſtorical diſquiſitions of this nature, which require much 
time and learning; and would, therefore, call off my atten. 
tion too long from my principal object. The reader may 


conſult the learned Prideaux, who has treated this ſubject at 


large. All that can be depended upon, and which no one 
has thought fit to conteſt, is, that a tranſlation of the ſacred 
books from the Hebrew into the Greek, was made in Egypt, 
in the time of the Ptolemies ; that we have this tranſlation fill 
extant, and that it is the ſame which was uſed in the time of our 
bleſſed Saviour, as moſt of the paſſages cited by the ſacred 
writers of the New Teſtament, from the original Greek of the 
Old, are to be found verbatim in this verſion. It ſtill ſubſiſts, 
and continues to be uſed in the Oriental churches ; as it alſo 
was by thoſe in the primitive ages, among whom it paſled for 
a canonical tranſlation. 

This verſion, therefore, which renders the ſcripture of the 


Old Teſtament intelligible to a vaſt number of people, became 


one of the moſt conſiderable fruits of the Grecian conqueſts; - 
and was evidently comprehended in the deſign Gop had in 
view, when he delivered up all the Eait to the Greeks, and 
ſupported them in thoſe regions, notwithſtanding their divi- 
ſions and jealouſies, their wars, and the frequent revolutions 
that happened among them. In this manner did GoD prepare 
the way for the preaching of the goſpel, which was then ap- 
proaching, and facilitate the union of ſo many nations of dif- 
terent languages and manners into one ſociety, and the ſame 
worſhip and doctrines, by the inſtrumentality of the fineſt, 
moſt copious, and corrett language that was ever ſpoken in 
the world, and which became common to all the countries 
that were conquered by Alexander. 
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Sect. VII. The various expeditions of Pyrrhus : Firſt, into 
Italy: where he fights two battles with the Romans. The 
character and conduct of Cineas. Secondly, into Sicily: and 
then into Italy again. His third engagement with the Romans; 
wherein he 15 defeated. His expedition into Macedoma ; of 
which he makes himſelf maſter for ſome time, after he had 
overthrown Antigonus. His expedition into Peloponneſus. 
He forms the ſiege of Sparta, but without ſucceſs. Is ſlam 
at that of Argos. The deputation from Phaladelphus to the 
Romans, and from the Romans to Philadelphus. 


e IO TBATLUS, when he returned into Epirus, after he had 

entirely abandoned Macedonia, might have paſſed his 
days in tranquillity among his ſubjects, and enjoyed the 
ſweets of peace, by governing lus people agreeably to the 
rules of juſtice, But a diſpoſition ſo active and impetuous as 
his own, in conjunction with a reſileſs and ardent ambition, 
was incapable of being at reſt itſelf, or ſuffering others to be ſo. 
This indiſpoſition of mind was, in reality, a raging fever, 
which knew no intermiſhon. In a word, he grew inſupport- 
able to himſelf, and was continually flying himſelf in purſuit of 
foreign objects, and in following, from country to country, a 
felicity no where to be found. He therefore ſeiſed, with 
joy, the firſt opportunity that oſſered for plunging himſelf i into 


new affairs. 

The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with the 
Romans, and their own country not furniſhing them with 
generals of ſufficient abilities to oppoſe ſuch formidable 
enemies, they turned their eyes toward Epirus, and diſ- 
patched ambaſſadors thither, not only from themſelves, but 
from all the Greeks in Italy, with magnificent preſents for 
Pyrrhus. They had orders to tell him, that they wanted a 
leader of experience and reputation; that they had a compe- 
tent number of good troops, and by only aſſembling the 
forces of the Lucanians, Meſſapians, Samnites, and Tarentines, 
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were in a condition to bring an army of twenty thouſand 


horſe, and thirty-five thouſand foot into the held. Then joy 


s Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 390 397. Pauſan, 1. i. p. 21, 22, Juſtin, I. xvii, 
c. 1, 2. | 
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new affairs. 
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Romans, and their own country not furniſhing them with 


generals of ſufficient abilities to oppole ſuch formidable 


enemies, they turned their eyes toward Epirus, and dif. 
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horſe, and thirty-five thouſand foot into the field. The joy 


$ Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 390 397. Pauſan, I. i. p. 2175 22, Juſtin, I. xy. 
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with which Pyrrhus received a propoſal fo agreeable to his diſ- 
poſition, and ſo conformable to his character, may be eaſily 
imagined. The Epirots, by his example, conceived a warm 
deſire and violent paſſion for this war. 

A Theſſalian, named Cineas, was then at the court of 
Pyrrhus. He was a man of great capacity, and having 
been the diſciple of Demoſthenes, was diſtinguiſhed from all 
the orators of that time, not only for coming the neareſt to 
the force and eloquence of that great maſter, but for having 
been moſt ſucceſsful in deriving, from ſo excellent a ſchool, 
the ſolid principles, and beſt maxims of true politics. This 
perſon was much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed him 
on embaſſies to ſeveral cities with whom he had negociations 
to tranſact. Cineas, through the whole courſe of theſe em- 
ployments, confirmed, by his conduct, the truth of this ex- 
preſſion of Euripides, that the eloquence of an enemy is no 
leſs prevalent than his ſword.” And Pyrrhus accordingly de- 
clared, that he had gained more cities by the eloquence of 
Cineas, than he could poſſibly have conquered by the force 
of arms. For this reaſon he entertained the greateſt eſteem 
for his perſon, conferred many honours upon him, and em- 
ployed him in the moſt important affairs. A man of this 
character is always an ineſtimable treaſure, and would con- 
ſtitute the happineſs of a prince and his people, were his 
counſels admitted to take place. 


Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to paſs into 
Italy, and finding him one day diſengaged from affairs, and 
in a temper not to be offended with innocent liberties, entered 
into a free converſation with that prince, * Your Majeſty in- 
tends (ſaid he) to march againſt the Romans; ſhould the gods 
be ſo gracious as to render you vittorious, what advantage 
would you derive from your conqueſt?” © Were the Romans 
once ſubdued by my arms (replied Pyrrhus) all Italy would 
then be ours.” * Suppoling ourſelves maſters of that country 
(continued Cineas) how ſhould we proceed next? Pyrrhus, 
who did not yet perceive his drift, continued,“ Sicily will 
then preſent itſelf tous, and you know the importance of that 
iſland.“ But will our expeditions (added Cineas) end with 
the conqueſt of Sicily?“ © No, certainly (replied Pyrrhus, 
with an air of emotion) can we ſtop ſhort in ſo glorious a a 
career? If the gods are pleaſed to crown us with ſucceſs, 
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theſe would be only preludes to more glorious enterpriſes ? 
Carthage, with all Africa, Macedonia, my ancient domain, 
every province in Greece, ſhall be part of our future con- 
queſts.” And when we have conquered all we can, how 
ſhall we diſpoſe of ourſelves ?” © Diſpoſe of ourſelves! We 
will live at our eaſe. We will paſs whole days in feaſts and 
agreeable converſation, and think of nothing but enjoying 
ourſelves.” * Ah! my Lord (interrupted Cineas) and what 
prevents us now from living at eaſe, making of feaſts, cele- 
brating feſtivals, and enjoying all your Majeſty has mentioned ? 
Why ſhould we go ſo far in ſearch of an happinels already 
in our power, and pay ſo dear for what we may now enjoy 
without the leaſt trouble.” 

This diſcourſe of Cineas affected, but not corrected 
Pyrrhus. He could make no reaſonable objettion to what 
he had heard ; but his natural ardour, more affetting, more 
durable, urged him on in purſuit of a phantom of glory, that 
was always preſenting a deluſive and ſhining outſide to his 
view, and would not permit him to enjoy the leaſt repoſe, 
either by night or day. 

Monſieur Paſchal has conſidered this reflection of Cineas, 
in the 26th chapter of kts Thoughts; wherein he has explained, 
in an admirable manner, the origin of the tumultuous employ- 
ments of mankind, and of all the world calls diverſion or 
paſtime. © The ſoul (ſays that great man) diſcovers nothing 
in herſelf that can furniſh her with contentment. What- 
* ever ſhe beholds there afflitts her when ſhe conſiders it 
* ſedately. This obliges her to have recourſe to external 
* enjoyments, that ſhe may loſe in them the remembrance 
* of her real ſtate. | In this oblivion conſiſts her joy; and, to 
* render her miſerable, it ſuffices to oblige her to enter into, 
and converſe with herſelf.” 

He then proceeds to juſtify the truth of this reflection, by a 
variety of examples; after which he adds the following re- 
marks. When Cineas told Pyrrhus, who propoſed to live 
* at eaſe when he had conquered a large part of the world, 
that it would be better for him to haſten his intended hap- 


b pinels, by enjoying the repoſe in his power, without going 


in queſt of it through ſuch a number of fatigues; he gave 
him a counſel that admitted of many difficulties, and which 
* ſeemed almoſt as irrational as the deſign of that ambitious 
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* youth. Each of them ſuppoſed, that man was capable of 
« being ſatisfied with himſelf, and his preſent enjoyments, 
„without filling up the void of his heart with imaginary 
* hopes, which is certainly falſe. Pyrrhus could not be 
„happy, either before, or after he had conquered the world; 
„and perhaps the life of eaſe recommended to him by his 
„ miniſter would have proved leſs ſatisfaftory to him, than 
„the hurry of all the wars and expeditions he meditated.“ 

It is certain, however, that neither the philoſopher, nor. 
the conqueror, were in a condition to know the heart of 
man to the bottom. Pyrrhus, therefore, immediately diſ- 
patched Cineas to the Tarentines with a band of three thou- 
ſand foot; ſoon after which a large number of flat-bottomed 
veſſels, gallies, and all forts of tranſport-ſhips, arriving from 
Tarentum, he embarked on board that fleet twenty ele- 
phants, three thouſand horſe, twenty thouſand heavy-armed 
foot, two thouſand archers, and five hundred ſlingers. 


All being ready, he ſet ſail; but as ſoon as he advanced 
into the open ſea, a violent tempeſt aroſe from the north, and 
drove him out of his courſe. The veſſel in which he was, 
yielded at firſt to the fury of the ſtorm; but the care of the 
pilot and mariners was employed ſo effectually, that he at 
laſt gained the coaſt of Italy, after a voyage of infinite fatigue 
and danger. The other ſhips were incapable of holding the 
ſame courſe. At laſt a ſtrong gale ſprung up from the land, 
and the waves beat ſo violently againſt the head of the King's 
ſhip, that they expected it to founder immediately. Pyrrhus 
did not heſitate a moment in this extremity, but threw him- 


ſelf into the ſea, and was immediately followed by his friends 


and guards, who were emulous to ſave him at the hazard of 
their own lives; but the night, which happened to be ex- 
tremely dark, and the impetuous burſting of the waves upon 
the coaſt, from whence they were repelled with a loud roar, 
made it very difficult for them to aſſiſt him; till at laſt, the 
King, after he had ſtruggled with the winds and waves for a 
conſiderable part of the night, was caſt the next morning on 
the ſhore, the wind being then conſiderably abated. The 
long fatigue he had ſuſtained, weakened him to ſuch a degree, 
that nothing but his courage, always great and invincible, pre- 
vented him from ſinking under it. | 

In the mean time the Meſlapians, on whoſe coaſt the waves 
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had caſt him, haſtened to him with the utmoſt ſpeed, to 
tender him all the aſſiſtance in their power. They alſo went 
to meet ſome of his ſhips that eſcaped the ſtorm ; but the 
cavalry they found on board were very inconſiderable in 
number ; the infantry, however, amounted to two thouſand 


men, and had two elephants with them, Pyrrhus, after he 


had drawn them up in a body, led them direttly to Tarentum. 
Cineas as ſoon as he received intelligence of his approach, 


advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, when he arrived 


at Tarentum, was extremely ſurpriſed to find the inhabitants 
ſolely employed in pleaſures, which it was their uſual cuſtom 
to indulge, without the leaſt prudence or interruption. And 
they now took it for granted, that whilſt Pyrrhus fought for 
them, they might quietly continue 1n their own houſes, ſolely 
employed in bathing, uſing exquiſite perfumes, feaſting, and 
recreations. Pyrrhus did not intend to lay them under any 
conſtraint, till he had received intelligence that his ſhips were 
fafe, and till the greateſt part of his army had joined him. 
He then treated them like one determined to be their maſter. 
He began with ſhutting up all the public gardens, and places 
of exerciſe, where the inhabitants uſually entertained them- 
ſelves with news, and regulated military affairs as they walked 
together. He alſo ſuſpended their feaſts and public ſhows, 
and was altogether as ſevere upon the aſſemblies of news— 
mongers. In a word, he compelled them to take arms, and 
behaved at all muſters and reviews with very inexorable 
ſeverity to thoſe who failed in their duty. In conſequence 
of which ſeveral, who had never been accuſtomed to ſo 
rigorous a diſcipline, withdrew from the city; thinking it an 
inſupportable ſervitude, to be debarred from the full enjoy- 
ment of their effeminate pleaſures. 

Poyrrhus, about this time, received information that Linus 


the conſul was advancing againſt him with a powerful army, 


and that he was then in Lucania, where he burnt and deſtroyed 
all the country around him. Though the allies of Pyrrhus 
had not ſent him any ſuccours at that time, yet as he thouglit 
it very diſhonourable to permit the enemy to approach nearer 
him, and commit their ravages in his view, he took the field 
with the few troops he had. But before he entered upon any 
hoſtilities, he diſpatched a herald to demand of the Romans, 
whether they would conſent, before the commencement of 
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1.5 the war, to an amicable accommodation of the differences 
10 between them and the Greeks of Italy, by refering the whole 
$5111 affair to his judgment and deciſion? To which Levinus the 
il conſul made this reply, That the Romans neither took 

Pyrrhus for an arbiter, nor feared him as an enemy.” 
Pyrrhus, upon receiving this anſwer, advanced with his 
troops, and encamped in a plain between the cities of Pan- 
doſia and Heraclea; and when he heard that the Romans 
were very near him, and encamped on the other fide of the 

f river Siris, he mounted his horſe, and approached the bank, 
wy to take a view of their ſituation. When he ſaw the appear- 
ance of their troops, their advanced guards, the fine order 
obſerved univerſally, and the commodious ſituation of their 
camp, he was aſtoniſhed at what he ſaw; and addreſſing him- 
ſelf to one of his friends who was then near him—* Mega- 
cles,” ſaid he, © the diſpoſition of theſe Barbarians is by no 
means barbarous; we ſhall ſee whether the reſt will cor- 
reſpond with this appearance.”''* And already anxious for 
the ſucceſs of the future, he reſolved to wait the arrival of 
his allies; thinking it ſufficient at that time, to poſt a body 
of troops on the bank of the river, to oppoſe the Romans, if 
they ſhould attempt to paſs; but this precaution was then 
too late, for the Roman infantry had already forded the 
ſtream, and the cavalry paſſed it where they found it prakti- 
cable. The advanced troops of Pyrrhus, therefore, not find- 
, ing themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong, and fearing to be ſur- 
1 rounded by their enemies, were obliged to join the main army 
116% with great precipitation; ſo that Pyrrhus, who arrived there 
a few moments before, with the reſt of his troops, had not 
time to diſpute the paſſage with the enemy. 

As ſoon as he ſaw a great number of Roman bucklers glit- 
tering on this ſide of the river, and their cavalry advancing 
toward him in fine order, he cloſed his rank, and began the 
attack. The luſtre and beauty of his arms, which were very 
magnificent, diſtinguiſhed him in a conſpicuous manner; 
and his actions made it evident, that the reputation he had 
acquired did not exceed his merit. For while he engaged 
in the battle, without ſparing his own perſon, and bore down 
all before him, he was attentive to the functions of a general; 


a 
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*The Greeks conſidered all other nations as Barbarians, and treated them 
accordingly. 
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and amidſt the greateſt dangers was perfectly cool, diſpatched 


his commands with as much tranquillity as if he had been 
in his palace; and ſprung from place to place, to re-inſtate 
what was amiſs, and ſuſtain thoſe who ſuffered moſt. 

During the heat of the engagement, one of the Italian horſe, 
with a lance in his hand, ſingled out Pyrrhus from all the reſt 
of his troops, and followed him with the utmoſt ardour where- 
ever he went, diretting all his own motions by thoſe of the 
king. And having at laſt found a favourable opportunity, 
he aimed a furious ſtroke at him, but wounded only his horſe. 
At the ſame time Leonatus of Macedon killed the Italian's 
horſe. Both horſes being down, Pyrrhus was immediately 
ſurrounded by a troop of his friends, who carried him off, 
and killed the Italian, who fought with great bravery. | 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus more precaution than he 
had prattiſed before, and obliged him to be more careful of 
himſelf: which 1s an indiſpenſable duty in a general, on 
whoſe welfare that of a whole army depends. When he be- 
held his cavalry give way, he ordered his infantry to advance, 
and immediately drew it up. Then giving his mantle and 
arms to Megacles, one of his friends, he put on thoſe of the 
latter, and vigorouſly charged the Romans, who received 
him with great intrepidity. The battle was obſtinately diſ- 
puted on both ſides, and the victory long continued doubt- 
ful. Authors ſay, that each army gave way ſeven times, and 
as often returned to the charge. 

Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper method for the 
preſervation of his life; though, in the event, it almoſt, proved 
fatal to him, and was on the point of wreſting the victory 
out of his hands. The enemies threw themſelves in throngs 
about Megacles, whom they took to be the king; and he was 
at laſt wounded by an horſeman, who left him upon the ſpot. 
after he had torn off his arms and mantle, which he carried 
full ſpeed to Levinus the conſul; and as he ſhowed them to 
him, cried out aloud, - That he had ſlain Pyrrhus. Theſe 
ſpoils being borne in triumph through all the ranks, filled 
the whole Roman army with inexpreſſible joy. All the field 
reſounded with acclamations of victory, while the Grecian 
troops were ſtruck with univerſal conſternation and dif- 
couragement. 
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Pyrrhus who perceived the terrible effect of this miſtake, 
flew bare-headed through all the lines, holding out at the ſame 
time his hand to the ſoldiers, and making himſelf known to 
them by his voice and geſtures. The battle was then renewed, 
and the elephants were chiefly inſtrumental in deciding the 
victory. For when Pyrrhus ſaw the Romans broken by thoſe 
animals, and that the horſes, inſtead of approaching them, 
were ſo terrified, that they ran away with their riders, he im- 
mediately led up the Theſſalian cavalry againſt them, while 
they were in confuſion, and put them to flight, after having 
made a great ſlaughter of them. 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus writes, that near fifteen thouſand 
Romans were killed in this battle, and that Pyrrhus loft thirteen 
thouſand of his men. But other hiſtorians make the loſs leſs 
on both ſides. 

Pyrrhus immediately made himſelf maſter of the enemies 
camp, which they had abandoned, brought over ſeveral citics 
from their alliance, ravaged all the country around him, and 
advanced within fifteen leagues of Rome. 

The Lucanians and Samnites having joined him, after the 
battle, he ſeverely reproached them for their delay. But his 
air and aſpect made it evident, that he was exccedingly de- 
lighted at bottom, that his troops, in conjunction with the 
Tarentines alone, had defeated fo well diſciplined and nume- 
rous an army of the Romans, without the aſſiſtance of his 
allies, | 

The Romans, however, were not dejected at the great loſs 
they had ſuſtained; and inſtead of recalling Levinus, were 
ſolely intent on preparations for a ſecond battle. This ex- 
alted turn of ſou}, which manifefted ſo much fteadinefs and 
intrepidity, ſurpriſed, and even terrified Pyrrhus. He, there- 
fore, thought it prudent to diſpatch a ſecond embaſſy, in order 
to ſound their diſpoſitions, and to ſee if they would not in- 
cline to ſome expedient for an amicable accommodation; and 
in the mean time returned to Tarentum. Cineas, therefore, 
being ſent to Rome, had ſeveral conferences with the prin- 
cipal citizens, and ſent preſents in the name of the king, to 
them and their wives: but not one Roman would receive 
them. They all replied, and even their wives, That when 
Rome had made a public treaty with the king, it would be 
time enough to expreſs his ſatis faction with regard to them. 
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When Cineas was introduced to the ſenate, he acquainted 
them with the propoſals of his maſter, who offered to deliver 
up his priſoners to the Romans without any ranſom, and to 
aid them in the conqueſt of all Italy; requiring, at the ſame 
time, no other return but their friendſhip, and a ſufficient 
ſecurity for the Tarentines. Several of the ſenators ſeemed 
inclinable to a peace: and this was no unreaſonable diſpoſi- 
tion. They had lately been defeated in a great battle, and 
were on the point of hazarding another of much more im- 
portance. They had likewife reaſon to be apprehenſive of 
many fatal events; the forces of Pyrrhus having been conſi- 
derably augmented by the junction of ſeveral of his Italian 
alles. 

The Roman courage in this conjuncture, ſeemed to want 
the animating ſpirit of the celebrated Appius Claudius, an 
illuſtrious ſenator, whoſe great age and loſs of fight had 
obliged him to confine himſelf to his family, and retire from 
public affairs. But when he underſtood, by the confuſed re- 
port which was then diſperſed through the city, that the ſena- 
tors were diſpoſed to accept the offers of Pyrrhus, he cauſed 
himſelf to be carried into the affembly, which kept a profound 
ſilence the moment he appeared. There the venerable old 
man, whofe zeal for the honour of his country ſeemed to have 
inſpired him with all his ancient vigour, made it evident, by 
reaſons equally ſolid and affecting, that they were on the point 
of deſtroying, by an infamous treaty, all the glory which 
Rome had ever acquired. Where (ſaid he with a warmth 
* of noble indignation) where is the ſpirit that ſuggeſted the 
bold language you once uttered, and whoſe accents run 


* through all the world; when you declared, that if the great 


Alexander himſelf had invaded Italy, when we were young, 
* and our fathers in the vigour of their age, he would never 
* have gained the reputation of being invincible, but have 
added new luſtre to the glory of Rome, either by his flight 
or death! Is it poſſible then, that you ſhould now tremble 
** at the mere name of a Pyrrhus, who has paſſed his days in 
* cringing to one of the guards of that Alexander, and who 
now wanders, like a wretched adventurer from country to 


country, to avoid the enemies he has at home, and who has 


* the infolence to promiſe you the conqueſt of Italy, with 
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e thoſe very troops who have not been able to ſecure him a 
„ ſmall tract of Macedonia!” He added many other things of 
the ſame nature, which awakened the Roman bravery, and 
diſpelled the apprehenſions of the ſenators; who unanimouſly 
returned this anſwer to Cineas: “ That Pyrrhus ſhould firſt 
retire from Italy; after which, if he ſhould find himſelf diſ- 
poſed for peace, he might ſend an embaſly to ſolicit it: but 


that, as long as he continued in arms in their country, the 


Romans would maintain the war againſt him with all their 
forces, though he ſhould even vanquiſh ten thouſand ſuch 
leaders as Levinus.” 

It is ſaid, that Cineas, during his continuance at Rome, 
in order to negociate a peace, took all the methods of a man 
of wiſdom and addreſs, to inform himſelf of the manners and 
cuſtoms of the Romans; their public as well as private con- 
duct, with the form and conſtitution of their government; 
and that he was induſtrious to obtain as exact an account as 
poſſible of the forces and revenues of the republic. When 
he returned to Tarentum, he gave the King a faithful relation 
of all the diſcoveries he had made in his conferences with 


the principal men of Rome, and told him, among other par- 


ticulars, That the ſenate ſeemed to him an aſſembly of 
kings.” A juſt and noble idea of that auguſt body! and with 
reſpect to the numerous inhabitants who filled the ſtreets, and 
all parts of the country, he added, * I greatly fear we are 
fighting with an hydra.” Cineas, indeed, had ſome reaſon 
for this remark, for the conſul Levinus had at that time an 
army 1n the field, twice as numerous as the firſt, and Rome 
had ſtill an infinite number of men capable of bearing arms, 
and forming many armies as powerful as that which had been 
newly levied. 

The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immediately ſuc- 
ceeded by the arrival of ambaſſadors to Pyrrhus from the 
Romans, among whom was Fabricius, who, as Cineas in- 
formed the king, was highly eſtecmed at Rome as a very vir- 
tuous man, and well experienced in military affairs, but that 
his fortune was extremely low. Pyrrhus received them with 
extraordinary marks of diſtinction, and treated them with all 
the honours poſſible. The ambaſſadors, at their audience, 
ſaid every thing neceſſary in the preſent conjuncture; and as 
they imagined his thoughts were elate by the victory he had 
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obtained over their troops, they repreſented to him the viciſſi- 
tudes and inconſtancy of fortune, which no prudence of man 
could foreſee; that the greateſt overthrows in the field were 
incapable of ſinking the Roman tortitude, and conſequently it 
could never be alarmed at any little diſadvantage; that the ex- 
amples of ſo many enemies as they had defeated, ſhould teach 
Pyrrhus to reflect on the enterpriſe he was forming; that he 
would find, at worſt, that they were enemies prepared to re- 
ceive him, and in a capacity to defend themſelves. They con- 
cluded their remonſtrances with leaving it to his choice, 
either to receive a ranſom for their ſoldiers who were then his 
priſoners of war, or to exchange them for ſuch of his troops as 
the Romans had taken from him. 

t Pyrrhus, after a conſultation with his friends, anſwered 
the ambaſſadors to this effect: Romans, it is with an ill 
grace you demand the priſoners J have taken from you, as 
* you intend to employ them againſt me, after your refuſal 
* of the peace I propoſed. If our mutual intereſt had been 
the ſubje& of your attention, you never would have had 
* recourſe to ſuch evalions. Be it your care to end, by 
ian amicable treaty, the war you are maintaining againſt me 
and my allies, and I promiſe to reſtore you all my priſoners, 
as well your citizens as your confederates, without the 
* ranſom you offer me. If you rejett this condition, it is in 
* vain for you to imagine, that Pyrrhus will ever be prevailed 
upon to releaſe ſo great a number of ſoldiers.” 

When he had returned this anſwer to the ambaſſadors, he 
took Fabricius aſide, and addreſſed him in the following 


manner: As for you, Fabricius, I am ſenſible of your 


% merit: I am likewiſe informed that you are an excellent 
general, and perfectly qualified for the command of an 
army; that juſtice and temperance are united in your cha- 
* ratter, and that you paſs for a perſon of confummate 
virtue. But I am likewiſe as certain of your poverty; 
and muſt confeſs, that fortune, in this particular alone, has 
* treated you with injuſtice, by miſplacing you in the claſs 
of indigent ſenators. In order, therefore, to ſupply that 
* ſole deficiency, I am ready to give you as much gold and 
„ filyer as will raiſe you above the richeſt citizen of Rome; 


t Dion. Halicarn. Excerpt. Legat. p. 744—748. 
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being fully perſuaded, * That no expence can be more 
% honourable to a prince than that which is employed in the 
relief of great men, who are compelled by their poverty 
* to lead a life unworthy of their virtue; and that this is the 
e nobleſt purpoſe to which a king can poſſibly devote his 
* treaſures.” At the ſame time, I muſt deſire you to be- 
* lieve, that I have no intention to exact any unjuſt or dif. 
* honourable ſervice from you, as a return of gratitude. I 
expect nothing from you but what is perfectly conſiſtent 
„with your honour, and what will add to your authority and 
„importance in your own country. Let me, therefore, con- 
jure you to aſſiſt me with your credit in the Roman ſenate, 
* which has hitherto aſſumed an air of too much inflexibility, 
« with relation to the treaty I propoſed, and has never con- 
* ſulted the rules of moderation in any reſpett. Make them 
„ ſenſible, I intreat you, that I have given my ſolemn word 
to aſſiſt the Tarentines and other Greeks who are ſettled in 
« this part of Italy; and that I cannot in honour abandon 
them on any account, and eſpecially as I am now at the 
« head of a potent army that has already gained me a battle. 
+ I muſt however acquaint you, that I am called by ſome 
„ preſſing affairs, to my own dominions; and this is the cir- 
e cumſtance which makes me wiſh for peace with the greater 
« ſolicitude. As to any other particulars, if my quality as a 
e king cauſes me to be ſuſpetted by the ſenate, becauſe a 
„% number of other princes have openly violated the faith of 
e treaties and alliances, without the leaſt heſitation; become 
my ſurety yourſelf on this occaſion; aſſiſt me with your 
*« counſels in all my proceedings, and command my armies 
«© under me. I want a virtuous man, and a faithful friend; 
„and you as much need a prince, whoſe liberalities may 
enable you to be more uſeful, and to do more good to man- 
„ kind. Let us, therefore, conſent to render mutual aſſiſtance 
„ to each other, in all the future conjunctures of our lives.“ 

Pyrrhus having expreſſed himſelf in this manner, Fabri— 
cius, after a few moments' ſilence, replied to him in theſe 
terms. It is needleſs for me to make any mention of the 
experience I may poſſibly have in the conduct of public or 
% private affairs, ſince you have been informed of that from 
* others. With reſpect alſo to my poverty you ſeem to be 
% ſo well acquainted with it, that it would be unneceſſary for 
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« me to aſſure you, I have no money to improve, nor any ſlaves 
« from whom I derive the leaſt revenue: that my whole for- 
« tune conſiſts in a houſe of no conſiderable appearance ; and 
© ina little ſpot of ground that furniſhes me with my ſupport. 
« But if you believe my poverty renders my condition in- 
« ferior to that of every other Roman, and that, while I am 
« diſcharging the duties of an honeſt man, I am the leſs con- 
« ſidered, becauſe I happen not to be of the number of the 
« rich; permit me to acquaint you, that the idea you conceive 
« of me, is not juſt, and that whoever may have inſpired you 
„with that opinion, or you only ſuppole ſo yourſelf, you 
« are deceived to entertain it. Though I do not poſſeſs 
„ riches, I never did imagine my indigence a prejudice to 
© me, whether I conſider myſelf as a public or private perſon, 
Did my neceſſitous circumſtances ever induce my country 
* to exclude me from thoſe glorious employments, that are 
« the nobleſt objects of the emulation of great ſouls? I am 
% inveſted with the higheſt dignities, and ſee myſelf placed 
at the head of the moſt illuſtrious embaſſies. I aſſiſt alſo at 
the moſt auguſt aſſemblies, and even the moſt ſacred func- 
* tions of divine worſhip are confided to my care. When- 
ever the moſt important affairs are the ſubjett of delibera- 
tion, I hold my rank in councils, and offer my opinion with 
« as much freedom as another. I preſerve a parity with the 
*« richeſt and moſt powerful perſons in the republic, and if 
any circumſtance cauſes me to complain, it is my receiving 
too much honour and applauſe from my fellow citizens. 
„The employments I diſcharge coſt me nothing of mine, 
* no more than any other Roman. Rome never reduces her 
citizens to a ruinous condition, by raiſing them to the 
% magiſtracy. She gives all neceſſary ſupplies to thoſe ſhe 
* employs in public ſtations, and beſtows them with libe- 
* rality and magnificence. Rome, in this particular, differs 
from many other cities, where the public is extremely poor, 
and private perſons immenſely rich. We are all in a ſtate 
* of affluence as long as the republic 1s ſo, becauſe we con- 
* ſider her treaſures as our own. The rich and poor are 
* equally admitted to her employments, as ſhe judges them 
** worthy of truſt, and ſhe knows no diſtinction between her 
citizens but thoſe of merit and virtue. As to my parti- 


* cular affairs, I am fo far from repining at my fortune, that 1 
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e think I am the happieſt of men when I compare myſelf 
* with the rich, and find a certain ſatisfaction, and even 
pride, in that fortune. My little field, poor and infertile as 
* it is, ſupplies me with whatever I want, when I am careful 
* to cultivate it as I ought, and to lay up the fruits it pro- 
* duces. What can I want more? Every kind of food is 
&« agreeable to my palate, when ſeaſoned by hunger: I drink 
„with delight when I thirſt, and I enjoy all the ſweetneſs of 
* ſleep when fatigued with toil. I content myſelf with an 
* habit that covers me from the rigours of winter; and of all 
e the various kinds of furniture neceſſary for the ſame 
* uſes, the meaneſt is, in my ſenſe, the moſt commodious. 
„ ſhould be unreaſonable, unjuſt, ſhould I complain of for- 


* tune, whilſt ſhe ſupplies me with all that nature requires. 


„As to ſuperfluities, I confeſs ſhe has not furniſhed me with 
* any; but then ſhe has not formed me with the leaſt deſire 
* to enjoy them. Why ſhould I then complain? It is true, 
„ the want of this abundance renders me incapable of re- 
* lieving the neceſſitous, which is the only advantage the 
rich may be envied for enjoying. But when I impart to 
* the republic, and my friends, ſome portion of the little I 
* poſſeſs, and render my country all the ſervices I am capa- 
ble of performing; in a word, when 1 diſcharge all the 
duties incumbent on me, to the beſt of my ability, wherein 
* can my conſcience condemn me? If riches had ever been 
the leait part of my ambition, I have ſo long been em- 
* ployed in the adminiſtration of the republic, that I have 
* had a thouſand opportunities of amaſling great ſums, and 
* even by irreproachable methods. Could any man deſire 
* one more favourable than that which occurred to me a few 
6 years ago? The conſular dignity was conferred upon me, 
and I was ſent againſt the Samnites, the Brutii, and the 
5+ Lucanians, at the head of a numerous army. We ravaged 
* a large tract of land, and defeated the enemy in ſeveral 
* battles: we took many flouriſhing and opulent cities by 
* aſſault; I enriched the whole army with their ſpoils; I re- 
* turned every citizen the money he had contributed to the 
* expence of the war; and after I had received the honours of 
* a triumph, I brought four hundred talents into the public 
* treaſury. After having neglected ſo conſiderable a booty, 
* of which I had full power to appropriate any part to myſelf; 
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« after having deſpiſed ſuch immenſe riches ſo juſtly ac. 
« quired, and ſacrificed the ſpoils of the enemy to the love of 
« glory, in imitation of Valerius Publicola, and many other 
« great men, whoſe diſintereſted generoſity of mind has raiſed 
« the glory of Rome to ſo illuſtrious an height; would it now 
e become me to accept of the gold and ſilver you offer me? 
« What idea would the world entertain of me? And what an 
« example ſhould I ſet Rome's citizens? How could I bear 
« their reproaches? How even their looks at my return? 
« Thoſe awful magiſtrates, our cenſors, who are appointed 
« to inſpect our diſcipline and manners with a vigilant eye, 
« would they not compel me to be accountable, in the view 
of all the world, for the preſents you ſolicit me to accept? 
*« You ſhall keep then, if you pleaſe, your riches to yourſelf, 
«and I my poverty and my reputation. 

I take it for granted, that the hiſtorian furniſhed Pyrrhus and 


Fabricius with theſe ſpeeches, but he has only painted their 


ſentiments, eſpecially thoſe of the latter, in ſtrong colours. 
For ſuch was the charatter of the Romans in thoſe glorious 
ages of the republic. Fabricius was really perſuaded, there 
was more glory and grandeur in being able to deſpiſe all the 
gold of a king, than there was in reigning over an empire.* 

* Pyrrhus being deſirous the next day to ſurprize the Roman 
ambaſſador, who had never ſeen an elephant, ordered the 
captain of thoſe animals to arm the largeſt of them, and lead 
him to the place where he intended to converſe with Fabri- 
cius; the officer was then to place him behind a large hang- 
ing of tapeſtry, that he might be ready to make his appearance 
at a certain ſignal, This was accordingly executed ; and the 
ſign being given, the tapeſtry was drawn aſide, and preſented 
to view, the enormous animal, who ſtretched out his trunk 
over the head of Fabricius, and ſhook the apartment with a 
moſt terrible cry. Fabricius, inſtead of diſcovering the leaſt 
ſurprize or conſternation, turned very calmly to Pyrrhus, and 


ſaid to him with a ſmile, * Neither your gold yeſterday, nor 


your elephant to-day, alter me. 
Whilſt they were ſitting at table in the evening, the con- 


verſation turned upon a variety of ſubjetts; and after ſome 


u Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 395—397- 
Fabricius Pyrrhi regis aurum repulit, majuſque UI regias opes poſe 
contemnere, SENEC, Epiſt. 129. 
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conference on the affairs of Greece, and the ſeveral philoſo- 
phers of note, Cineas introduced the dottrines of Epicurus, 
and related the particular opinions of his diſciples, with refe- 
rence to the gods, and the government of the world: de- 
claring, that they repreſented pleaſure as the end and ſove- 
reign good of man, and declingd all dignities and employ- 
ments, as deſtructive to happineſs. To this he added, that 
they never aſcribed to the divinity, either love, or hatred, or 
wrath ; but maintained, that he was entirely regardleſs of man- 
kind; and that they conſigned him to a life of tranquillity, in 
which he paſſed all ages void of occupation, and plunged in 
an endleſs variety of delights and pleaſures. The ſoft and 
voluptuous lives of the Tarentines might probably occaſion 
this diſcourſe. Whilſt Cineas was going on with this ſubject, 
Fabricius, to whom ſuch a doctrine was altogether new, cried 
out as loud as he was able, © Great Hercules, may Pyrrhus 
and the Samnites follow this doctrine, as long as they {hall make 
war with the Romans!” 

Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the manners of 
the ancients by thoſe which prevail in our age, would expett 
to hear the converſation between great warriors, at table, 
turn, not only on political ſyſtems, but points of erudition; 
for at that time, philoſophical inquiries were conſidered as the 
principal part of learning? Are not ſuch diſcourſes as theſe, 
ſeaſoned with improving reflections, and enlivened with 
Iprightly replies, equal at leaſt to thoſe table-converſations, 
which frequently continue as long as the entertainment, and 
are paſſed, without much expence of genius, in exclamations, 
worthy of Epicureans, on the delicacy. of the proviſions, and 
the admirable flavour of the wines and other liquors? 

Pyrrhus was ſtruck with ſo much admiration at the great- 
nels of ſoul which he diſcovered in the Roman ambaſſador, 
and was ſo charmed with his manners and his wiſdom, that he 
became more impatient than ever to contract an alliance with 
his city. He therefore took him apart, and conjured him a 
ſecond time, to mediate an accommodation between the two 
ſtates, and conſent to reſide at his court, where he ſhould hold 
the firſt rank among all his friends and captains. © I would 
not adviſe you to perſiſt in that requeſt,” replied Fabricius, 
whiſpering in his ear with a {mile, © and you ſeem to be but 
little acquainted with your own intereſt; for if thoſe who now 
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honour and admire you, ſhould once happen to know me, 
perhaps they might be more deſirous of having me for their 
king than yourſelf.” 

The prince, inſtead of being offended at this reply, eſteemed 
him the more for making it, and would intruſt the priſoners 
with none but him, that he might be certain they would be 
ſent back to him, after they had embraced their relations and 
friends, and celebrated the Saturnalia, in caſe the ſenate ſhould 
continue averſe to a peace. They were accordingly ſent to 
him at the expiration of the feſtival, the ſenate having ordered 
every priſoner to return to Pyrrhus, upon pain of death. 

The command of the army being conferred on Fabricius the 
following year, an unknown perſon came into his camp, with 
a letter from the king's phyſician, who offered to take Pyrrhus 
off by poiſon, if the Romans would promiſe him a recom- 
pence proportionable to the ſervice he ſhould render them, 
by putting an end to ſo deſtruttive a war without any danger 
to themſelves. Fabricius, who always retained the ſame pro- 
bity and juſtice, even in time of war, which furniſhes: ſo 
many pretexts for departing from them; and as he knew 
there were ſome rights, which ought to be preſerved invio- 
lable, even with enemies themſelves, was ſtruck with a juſt 
horror at ſuch a propoſal: and as he would not ſuffer the king 
to conquer him with gold, he thought it would be infamous in 
himſelf to conquer the king by poiſon. After ſome confe- 
rence therefore with his colleague Emilius, he wrote a letter 


to Pyrrhus, to caution him againſt that black treachery. His 
letter was conceived in theſe terms : 


CAIUS FABRICIUS 
AND QUINTUS EMILIUS, 
CONSUL S8:; 
To KING PYRRHUS, 
HEALTH8. 


OU ſeem to form a wrong judgment both of friends 
and enemies; and this will be your own opinion, when 


"© 

* Ejrfdem animi fuit, aur non vinci, veneno non vincere. Admirati ſumus 
ingentem virum, quem non regis, non contra regem promiſſa flexifſent ; boni exempli 
tenacem 5 guad difficillimum eft, in bells innocentem ; qui aliquod eſſe crederet etiam 
in hofle neus; qui in ſumma paupertate, quam fibi decus fecerat, non aliter refugit 
divitias quam venenum. SENEC: Epiſt. 120. 
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you have read the letter which has been written to us. For 
you will then be ſenſible, that you are carrying on a war 
againſt people of virtue and honour, at the ſame time that 
you repoſe entire confidence in the worſt of men. The in- 
formation we now ſend you, reſults more from our affection 
for ourſelves, than for you; for we were unwilling that your 
death ſhould give the world occaſion to defame us; and would 
not have it imagined, that we had recourſe to treachery, through 
deſpair of terminating this war happily by our valour.” 

Pyrrhus having received this letter, and finding it to be a 
true repreſentation of the fact, cauſed his phyſician to be 
puniſhed, and ſent back all his priſoners to the conſul without 
ranſom, as a teſtimonial of his gratitude to Fabricius and the 
Romans. He likewiſe deputed Cineas to negociate a peace; 
but the Romans, who would never accept either a favour 
from their enemy, or a recompence for not committing the 
moſt execrable piece of injuſtice, were not averſe to receiv- 
ing the priſoners: they however returned an egual number of 
Tarentines and Samnites, as an equivalent; but as to the 
treaty of pacification, they would not permit Cineas to men- 
tion it, till Pyrrhus had returned to Epirus in the ſame fleet 
that landed him and his troops in Italy. But as his affairs 
made a ſecond battle neceſſary, he aſſembled his army, and 
attacked the Romans near the city of Aſculum. 


The troops fought with great obſtinacy on both ſides, and 
the victory continued doubtful till the cloſe of the battle. 
Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the action, having been driven 
into places impracticable to the cavalry, and againſt a river very 
difficult, as well in regard to its banks, as marſhes on the ſides 
of it, was treated very rudely by the enemy, and Joſt a great 
number of his men. But having at laſt diſengaged himſelf 
from that diſadvantageous ſituation, and regained the plain, 
where he could make uſe of his elephants, he advanced 
againſt the Romans with the greateſt impetuoſity, his ranks 
being all in good order and well cloſed ; and as he met with a 
vigorous reſiſtance, the ſlaughter became very great, and he 
himſelf was wounded. He, however, had diſpoſed his ele- 
phants ſo judiciouſly, that they broke through the Roman in- 
fantry, in ſeveral quarters, notwithſtanding which they {till 
maintained their ground. The two armies, fired with impla- 
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cable rage, exerted the utmoſt efforts that bravery could in- 
ſpire, and did not ceaſe fighting till night parted them. The 
loſs was almoſt equal on both ſides, and amounted to fifteen 
thouſand men in the whole. The Romans were the firſt who 
retreated, and gained their camp which was near the field of 
battle. The advantage therefore ſeemed to remain with 
Pyrrhus, who continued longeſt in the field; but when one of 
his officers came to congratulate him on his victory,“ If we 
gain ſuch another,” replied he, © we are inevitably ruined.” 
And as he had really loſt his beſt troops and braveſt officers, 
he was very ſenſible of his 1nability to bring another army 
into the field, againſt the Romans, whoſe very defeat inſpired 
them with new vigour and ardour to continue the war.“ 


* While he was revolving theſe melancholy thoughts in his 
mind, and had the mortification to ſee himſelf in a manner 
deſtitute of all reſource, and incapable of recurring to any 
honourable expedient, to diſengage himſelf from an enter— 
prize he had undertaken, too inconſiderately, a dawn of hope 
and good fortune inſpired him with new reſolution. A depu- 
tation was ſent to him, at that critical juncture, from Sicily, 
with a commiſſion to deliver Syracuſe, Agrigentum, and the 
city of the Leontines into his poſſeſſion; and to implore the 
aſſiſtance of his arms to drive the Carthaginians from their 
iſland, and deliver them from their tyrants. Several couriers 
from Greece allo arrived at his camp at the ſame time, to inform 
him that Ceraunus had been killed in a battle with the Gauls, 
in Macedonia, and that this kingdom ſeemed to invite him to 
aſcend to the throne. 


Pyrrhus then found himſelf in a new perplexity. A moment 
before he was deſtitute of all hope, and now it flowed ſo faſt 
upon him, that he was at a loſs to determine which offer he 
ought to prefer. But after a long deliberation, and when he 
had maturely weighed the reaſons that offered themſelves on 
both ſides, he reſolved for Sicily, which would open him a 
paſſage into Africa, and conduct him to a more ample harveſt 


of glory. 


x Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 397, 398. Pauſan. I. 1. p. 22. Juſtin. 1, xviii. c 2. & 
I. xiii. c. 3. 
| * Per damna, per cades, ab Ip 
Ducit opes animumpue ferro, Hoe at, 
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In conſequence of this reſolution, he immediately 
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diſpatched Cineas, to treat with the cities, and gave them 
aſſurances of his ſpeedy arrival; he then embarked for Sicily, 
after he had left a ſtrong garriſon in Tarentum, notwithſtand- 
ing the repugnance of the inhabitants, who had the mortifica- 


tion to ſee themſelves abandoned by Pyrrhus, and reduced 


at the ſame time to a ſtate of ſlavery by his troops. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became maſter 
of Syracuſe, which was delivered up to him by Softratus,* 
who then governed that city, and by Thenon, who com- 
manded in the citadel. He alſo received money from them, 
out of the public treaſury, and about two hundred ſhips, which 
facilitated his conqueſt of all Sicily. His inſinuating and 


affable behaviour at his firſt arrival, gained him the hearts of 
all the people; and as he had then an army of thirty thou- 


{and foot, and five thouſand horſe, with a fleet of two hun— 
dred ſail, he diſpoſſeſſed the Carthaginians of their fettlements 
in that iſland, and obliged them to, evacuate the city of Eryx, 
which was the ſtrongeſt of all their places there, and the beſt 
furniſhed with people for its defence: he alſo defeated in a 
great battle the inhabitants of Meſlina; who were called 
Mamertines, t and whoſe frequent irruptions infeſted all Sicily, 
and entirely demoliſhed all their fortreſſes. 


The rapid progrefs of his arms terrified the Carthaginians, 
who were now diveſted of all their acquiſitions in Sicily, 
except the ſingle city of Lilybæum; and they ſent to pur- 
chaſe peace and his friendſhip with money and ſhips. But 
as he aſpired to much greater things, he an{wered them, that 
the only method to obtain what they deſired, would be to 
abandon Sicily, and conſent to let the Libyan ſea be the 
boundary between them, and the Greeks. He intended to 
beſtow Sicily on his ſon Helenus, as a kingdom to which he 
had a right by birth, this prince being his fon by the daughter 
of Agathocles; and he propoſed to give his fon Alexander 
the kingdom of Italy, which he looked upon as a certain 
conqueſt. 


* He is called Seſiſtratus, by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus. 


+ The word ſignifies martial, becauſe they were a very warlike people. 
They originally came from Italy, and having made themſelves maſters of 
Meſſina, into which they had been received, they retained their own name 
there, though that of the city was not changed, | 
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A continued ſeries of proſperity, and the numerous forces 
under his command, had raiſed his hopes ſo high at that time, 
that he thought of nothing but accompliſhing the great views 
that had drawn him into Sicily; the firſt and principal of 
which was the conqueſt of Africa. He had a ſufficient num- 
ber of veſlels for that great expedition, but wanted mariners; 
in order, therefore, to obtain that ſupply, he obliged the 
Cities to furniſh him with men, and ſeverely puniſhed thoſe 
that neglected to obey his orders. 


In conſequence of theſe proceedings, his power was ſoon 
changed into an inſolent and tyrannical ſway, which firſt drew 
upon him the hatred of the family and friends of Agathocles, 
whom he deprived of all the fortunes they had received 
from that prince, and beſtowed them upon his own creatures. 


In contempt of the cuſtoms of that country, he alſo con- 


ferred the firſt dignities, and the government of cities, on his 
guards and centurions, whom he continued in the magiſtracy 
as long as he thought proper, and without any regard to the 
time preſcribed by the laws. And as to all judicial proceed- 
ings, with reſpect to private property, and other affairs of that 
nature, he either decided them by his own arbitrary ſentence, 
or left them to the determination of his courtiers, whoſe 
ſole views were to enrich themſelves by ſordid gain, and 
live in all manner of luxury, profuſion, and debauchery. 


A conduct ſo oppreſſive and different from that, by which 
he at firſt had ſo well ſucceeded, could not fail to alienate 
the affections of the people from him; and when he became 
ſenſible that he was univerſally hated, and that the Sicthans, 
exaſperated at his odious government, were ſolicitous to ſhake 


off the yoke, he placed in moſt of the cities ſuch garriſons as 


he knew were at his devotion, under pretext that the Cartha- 
ginians were preparing to invade him. He alſo ſeiſed the 
moſt illuſtrious citizens of each city, and cauſed them to be 
put to death, after he had charged them with treaſonable con- 
tpiracies. Of this number was Thenon, the commander of 
the citadel ; and all the important ſervices he had rendered the 
king of Epirus, did not ſuffice to exempt him from ſo cruel a 


policy; though it was allowed that he had contributed more 


than any other perſon to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhus. He alſo 


Y Dionyf. Halic. in Excerpt. p. 571, , 
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reſolved to have Soſtratus ſeized, but as he had ſome ſuſpi- 
cion of what was intended againſt him, he found means to 
quit the city, A prince hazards all things when he loſes the 
affeftion of his people, which is the ſtrongeſt tie that unites 
them to their ſovereign. The ſame barbarous and unjuſt treat- 
ment of the principal citizens of Syracuſe, who had conduced 
moſt to the progreſs of his power in that iſland, rendered him 
entirely odious and inſupportable to the Sicilians. Such was 
the character of Pyrrhus: his vigorous conduct in the enter- 
priſes he undertook, facilitated his conqueſt of kingdoms and 
provinces, but he wanted art to preſerve them.“ The averſion 
which the cities conceived againſt him was ſo great, that ſome 
of them entered into a league with the Carthaginians, and 
others with the Mamertines, in order to deſtroy him. 
At this juncture, when he beheld nothing but new inſur- 
rections and revolts kindling all around, he received letters 
0.1 from the Samnites and Tarentines, which informed him that 
| I | they had been diſpoſſeſſed of all their lands, and were then 
l ſhut up in their cities, where it would be impoſſible for them 
to ſuſtain the war, unleſs he would haſten to their aſſiſtance, 
Thele letters arrived at a proper time, for affording him an 
honourable pretext for his departure, and preventing it from 
appearing a flight from Sicily, as if he deſpaired of ſucceed- 
ing any longer in that iſland. | 
As he was embarking at Syracule, the Carthaginians at- 
tacked him in ſuch a manner, as obliged him to fight, in the 
very port, againſt thoſe barbarians, where he loſt ſeveral of 
his ſhips. This, however, did not prevent him from ſailing 
to Italy with thoſe that remained; but upon his arrival there 
he found a great body of Mamertines, who had paſſed thither 
before him, to the number of near ten thouſand men, and 
greatly incommoded his march, by frequemly haraſſing his 
troops, and making repeated attacks upon his rear-guard. 
* Livy and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus tell us one circum- 
ſtance not very much to the honour of Pyrrhus's memory. 


1 In Locris was a celebrated temple, conſecrated to Proſer— 
I pine, and held in the greateſt veneration by all the inhabi- 
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Wt | 2 Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 399. Pauſan. 1. i. p. 22. Juſtin, I. xxiii. c. 3. 
| * Ut ad devincenda regna invictus habebatur, ita devictis acquiſitiſque celeriter 
9 carebat : tanto melius fludebat acquirere imperia, quùm retiners, JUSTIN. l. 
1 XXV. C. 4. 
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tants of that country, as well as by ſtrangers, and no one 
had ever preſumed to violate it, though it was certain that 
immenſe treaſures were depoſited within it. * Pyrrhus, who 
then wanted money extremely, was not ſo ſcrupulous, but 
carried off all the riches of the goddeſs, and lodged them in 
his ſhip. The next day, if hiſtory may be credited, his fleet 
was ſhattered by a violent tempeſt, and all the veſſels that 
were loaded with theſe rich and ſacred ſpoils, were caſt upon 
the coaſt of Locris. This proud prince, ſays Livy, being 
convinced by this cruel diſaſter, that the gods were not 
imaginary beings, cauſed all the treaſures to be replaced in 
the temple with the utmoſt devotion. The goddeſs, how- 
ever, was not appealed by this involuntary reſtitution ; and 
the author who relates this event, repreſents this impious 
ſacrilege as the cauſe of all the future calamities which hap- 
pened to Pyrrhus, and particularly of the unfortunate death 
which put an end to. his enterprizes. 

Pyrrhus, after he had ſuffered by this tempeſt, arrived 
at Tarentum with twenty thouſand foot, and three thouſand 
horſe, and when he had re-inforced them with the beſt troops 
he could find in that city, he advanced, by long marches, 
againſt the Romans, who were — in the country of 
the Samnites. | 

This people retained a ſecret reſentment againſt Pyrrhus, 
for deſerting them, when he undertook his expedition into 
Sicily; for which reaſon he was joined by very few of their 
troops. This, however, did not prevent him from dividing 
his army into two bodies: one of which he ſent into Lucania, 
to oppoſe the conſul who was there at that time, and to ren- 
der him incapable of aſſiſting his colleague : the other he led 
himſelf againſt Manius Curius, the other conſul, who had 
intrenched himſelf in a very advantageous poſt near the 
city of Beneventum, where he waited for the ſuccours thar 
were advancing to him from Lucania. 

Pyrrhus haſtened, as much as poſſible, to attack this laſt, 
before the other had joined him; and with this view he 
leletted his beſt troops, with ſuch of his elephants as were 
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ſtrongeſt, and of moſt ſervice in the field; after which he 


Vol. VI. ---- I. 


2 Livy. I. xxix, n. 18, Dionyſ Halicarn, in Excerp. p. £42. 
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began his march about the cloſe of the evening, in order to 
ſurpriſe the conſul in his camp. The enemy, however, dil. 
covered him the next morning as he was deſcending the 
mountains, and Manius having marched out of his intrench- 
ments with a body of troops, fell upon the firſt he met. 
Theſe he ſoon put into confuſion, and obliged them to have 
recourſe to flight, which ſpread univerſal terror among the 
reſt, great numbers of whom were lain, and even ſome of 
the elephants taken. 

This ſucceſs emboldened Manius to draw all his troops 
out of their entrenchments, in order to combat in the open 
plain. One of his wings had the advantage, at the beginning 
of the battle, and puſhed their enemies with great vigour ; but 
the other was overthrown by the elephants, and driven back 
to their camp. In this emergency, he ſent for the troops 
he had left behind him, to guard the intrenchments, and who 
were all freſh and under arms. Theſe forces advanced in the 
critical moment, and with their pikes and darts compelled 
the elephants to turn their backs, and fall upon their own 
battalions; which created ſuch a general confuſion, that the 
Romans at laſt obtained a complete victory, which, in ſome 
ſenſe, was of no leſs value to them than their future conqueſt 
of all nations. For the intrepidity they diſcovered in this 
engagement, and the gallant actions they performed in all 
the battles they fought with ſuch an enemy as Pyrrhus, in- 
creaſed their reputation, as well as their fortitude and con- 
fidence in their own bravery, and cauſed them to be conſi- 
dered as invincible. This victory over Pyrrhus, rendered 
them indiſputable maſters of all Italy between the two ſeas ; 
and this acquiſition was ſoon ſucceeded by the wars with 


Carthage, in which, having at laſt ſubdued that potent rival, 


they no longer beheld any power in a condition to oppoſe 
them. | 

In this manner did Pyrrhus find himſelf fallen from al! 
the high hopes he had conceived, with relation to Italy and 
Sicily, after he had conſumed ſix whole years in thoſe wars, 
and entirely ruined his own affairs. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, however, that he preſerved an invincible fortitude of 
mind, amidſt all theſe diſgraces ; and his experience in mili— 
tary affairs, with his valour and intrepidity, cauſed him always 
to pals for the firſt of all the kings and generals of his time. 
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But whatever he acquired by his great exploits, he ſoon loſt 
by his vain hopes; for his impatience to purſue what he had 
not yet attained, rendered him incapable of preſerving what 
was already in his poſſeſſion. This diſpeſition of his made 
Antigonus compare him to a man who threw good caſts at 
tables, but played them very ill. 

> He at length returned to Epirus, with eight thouſand 
foot, and five hundred horſe; but as his revenues were not 
ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of theſe troops, he was induſ- 
trious to find out ſome new war for their ſupport; and having 
received a re- inforcement of ſome Gauls who joined him, 
he threw himſelf into Macedonia, where Antigonus then 
reigned. His intention was only to ravage the country, and 
carry off a great booty; but when he had once made himſelf 
maſter of ſeveral cities, without any difficulty, and had alſo 
ſeduced two thouſand of Antigonus's ſoldiers over to his 
party, he indulged the moſt exalted hopes; marched againſt 
Antigonus himſelf; attacked him in the defiles, and put his 
whole army into diſorder. A large body of other Gauls, 
who formed the rear-guard of Antigonus, courageoully ſuſ- 
tained his efforts for ſome time, and the encounter became 
very warm but moſt of them were at laſt cut to pieces ; 
and thoſe who commanded the elephants, being ſurrounded 
by his troops, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, and delivered 
up the elephants. The Macedonian phalanx was all that 
now remained; but the troops who compoſed this corps were 
{truck with terror and confuſion at the defeat of their rear- 
guard. Pyrrhus perceiving that they ſeemed to refuſe fight- 
ing him, ſtretched out his hand to the commanders and other 
officers, and called each of them by his name. This expe- 
dient gained him all the infantry of Antigonus, who was 
obliged to have recourſe to flight, in order to preſerve ſome 
of the maritime places in their obedience to him. | 

Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this victory, as may 
be judged by the following inſcription on the ſpoils which he 
conſecrated to the Itonian* Minerva. Pyrrhus, king of the 

; G 2 
d Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 400. Pauſan. I. i. c. 23. Juſtin. I. xxv. c. 3. 

* Minerva was called Itonia, from Itonus, the ſon of Amphyctyon, and ſhe 

had two temples dedicated to her, under this name; one in T heflaly, near 


Lariſſa, which was the ſame with that in the paſſage before us: the other 
was in Beotia, near Coronxa. 
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Moloſſians, conſecrates to the Itonian Minerva, theſe buck. 
lers of the fierce Gauls, after he had defeated the whole army 
of Antigonus. Let no one be ſurpriſed at this event. The 
deſcendants of ÆAacus are ſtill as they originally were, per- 
fectly brave and valiant.” 

Pyrrhus, after this victory, made himſelf maſter of all the 
cities of Macedonia, and particularly of Æge,“ whoſe inha- 
bitants he treated with great ſeverity, and garriſoned their city 
with part of his Gauls, a people as inſatiable and rapacious 
after money, as any nation that was ever in the world. The 
moment they took poſſeſſion of the city, they began with 
plundering the tombs, of the Macedonian kings, whoſe re. 
mains were depoſited there. They alſo carried off all the 
riches incloſed in thoſe monuments, and with ſacrilegious in- 
folence, ſcattered the aſhes of thoſe princes in the air. Pyrrhus 
lightly paſſed over this infamous action, either becauſe the 
important affairs he had then upon his hands engaged his 
whole attention; or that his preſling occaſion for the ſervice 
of theſe Barbarians, rendered him unwilling to alienate their 
affection from him, by too ſtrict an inquiry into this pro- 
ceeding, which would make it neceſſary for him to puniſh 
the delinquents; ſo criminal a connivance ſunk him very 
much 1n the eſteem of the Macedonians. 

© Though his affairs were not eſtabliſhed on ſo ſecure a 
foundation as to give him juſt reaſons to be void of appre- 
henſion, he conceived new hopes, and engaged in new enter- 
prizes. Cleonymus the Spartan came to ſolicit him to march 


his army againſt Lacedæmonia, and Pyrrhus lent a willing 


ear to that propoſal. This Cleonymus was of the royal race. 
Cleomenes, his father, who was king of Sparta, had two 


fons; Acrotates and Cleonymus. The former, who was the 


eldeſt, died before his father, and left a ſon named Areus. 
After the death of the old king, a diſpute with relation to the 
ſovereignty, aroſe between Areus and Cleonymus; and as this 
latter ſeemed to be a man of a violent and defpotic diſpoh- 
tion, the conteſt was decided in favour of Areus. Cleony- 
mus, when he was much advanced in age, eſpouſed a very 


beautiful woman, whoſe name was Chelidonida, the daughter 


c Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 400— 403. Pauſan. 1. i. p. 23, 24 & I. wi, p. 181. 


Juin. I. XXV. c. 4. 
A city of Macedonia, on the river Haliacmon. 
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of Leotychidas. This young lady conceived a violent paſſion 
for Acrotates, the ſon of king Areus, who was very amiable, 
finely ſhaped, and in the flower of his youth. This circum- 
ſtance rendered her marriage not only a very melancholy, but 
diſhonourable affair to her huſband Cleonymus; who was 
equally tranſported with love and jealouſy; for his diſgrace 
was public, and every Spartan acquainted with the con- 
tempt his wife entertained for him. Animated, therefore, 
with a burning impatience to avenge himſelf at once, on his 
partial citizens and his faithleſs wife, he prevailed with Pyr- 
rhus to march againſt Sparta, with an army of twenty-five 
thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and twenty- four elephants. 

Theſe great preparations for war made it immediately evi- 
dent, that Pyrrhus was more intent to conquer Peloponneſus 
for himſelf, than to make Cleonymus maſter of Sparta. This, 


indeed, he ſtrongly diſavowed in all his diſcourſe; for when 


the Lacedæmonians ſent ambaſſadors to him, during his reſi- 
dence at Megalopolis, he aſſured them that no hoſtilities were 
intended by him againſt Sparta, and that he only came to re- 
ſtore liberty to thoſe cities which Antigonus poſſeſſed in that 
country, He even declared to them that he deſigned to 
ſend his youngeſt children to Sparta, it they would permit 
him ſo to do, that they might be educated in the manners and 
diſcipline of that city, and have the advantage above all other 
kings and prances, of being trained up in fo excellent a 
ſchool. 

With theſe flattering promiſes he amuſed all ſuch as pre- 
ſented themſelves to him in his march; but thoſe perſons 
muſt be very thoughtleſs and imprudent, who place any con- 


fidence in the language of politicians, with whom artifice and 


deceit paſs for wiſdom, and faith for weakneſs and want 
of judgment. Pyrrhus had no ſooner advanced into the ter- 
ritories of Sparta, than he began to ravage and plunder al! 
the country around him. 

He arrived, in the evening, before Lacedæmon; which 


| Cleonymus deſired him to attack without a moment's delay, 


that they might take advantage of the confuſion of the inhabi- 
tants, who had no ſuſpicion of a ſiege, and of the abſence of 
King Areus, who was gone to Crete to aſſiſt the Gortynians. 
The helots and friends of Cleonymus were ſo confident of 
luccels, that they were then actually preparing his houſe for 
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his reception; firmly perſuaded he would ſup there that 
very night with Pyrrhus. But this prince who looked upon 
the conqueſt of the city as inevitable, deferred the aſſault till 
the next morning. That delay ſaved Sparta, and ſhowed that 
there are favourable and deciſive moments which mnſt be 
ſeized immediately, and which, once negletted, never return, 
When night came, the Lacedæmonians deliberated on 
the expediency of ſending their wives to Crete, but were op. 
poſed by them in that point : one among them, 1n particular, 
whoſe name was Archidamia, ruſhed into the ſenate with a 
drawn ſword, and after ſhe had uttered her complaints, in the 
name of the reſt, demanded of the men who were there af. 
ſembled, * What could be their inducement to entertain 
ſo bad an opinion of them, as to imagine they would con- 
ſent to live after the deſtruction of Sparta? 

The ſame council gave directions for opening a trench 
parallel to the enemy's camp, in order to oppoſe their ap- 
proaches to the city, by placing troops along that work: 
but, as the abſence of their King, and the ſurprize with 
which they were then ſeiſed, prevented them from raiſing a 
ſufficient number of men, to form a front equal to that of the 
enemy, and engage them in the open field, they reſolved. 
to ſhut themſelves up as ſecurely as poſſible, by adding to 
each extremity of the ditch a kind of intrenchment, formed 
by a barricade of carriages, ſunk in the earth up to the axle- 
trees of the wheels, that by theſe means they might check 
the impetuoſity of the elephants, and prevent the cavalry from 
aſſaulting them in flank. 

While the men were employed in this work, their wives 
and daughters came to join them, and after they had exhorted 
thoſe who were appointed for the encounter to take ſome re- 
pole, while the night laſted, they proceeded to meaſure the 
length of the trench, and took in the third part of it for 
their own ſhare in the work, which they completed before 
day. The trench was nine feet in breadth, ſix in depth, and 
nine hundred in length. 

When day appeared, and the enemies began to be in mo- 
tion, thoſe women preſented. arms to all the young men, and 
as they were retiring from the trench they had made, they 
exhorted them to behave in a gallant manner; intreating 
them, at the ſame time, to conſider how: glorious it would be 
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for them to conquer in the ſight of their country, and breathe 
their laſt in the arms of their mothers and wives, after they 
had proved themſelves worthy of Sparta by their valour, 
When Chelidonida, in particular, retired with the reſt, ſhe 
prepared a cord, which ſhe intended ſhould be the fatal 
inſtrument of her death, to prevent her from falling into 
the hands of her huſband, it the city ſhould happen to be 
taken. 

Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head of his 
infantry, to attack the Spartan front, who waited for him 


on the other ſide of the trench, with their bucklers cloſely 


Joined together. The trench was not only very difficult to 
be paſſed, but the ſoldiers of Pyrrhus could not even approach 
the edge of it, nor maintain a good footing, becauſe the earth, 
which had been newly thrown up, eaſily gave way under them. 
When his ſon Ptolemy ſaw this inconvenience, he drew out 
two thouſand Gauls, with a ſelect band of Chaonians, and 
filed off along the trench to the place where the carriages were 


diſpoſed, in order to open a paſſage for the reſt of the troops. 


But theſe were ranged ſo thick, and ſunk to ſuch a depth in 
the earth, as rendered his deſign impracticable. Upon which 
the Gauls endeavoured to ſurmount this difficulty, by diſ- 
engaging the wheels, in order to draw the carriages into the 
adjoining river. 

The young Acrotates was the firſt who ſaw the danger, 
and immediately ſhot through the city with three hundred 
ſoldiers. Having taken a large compaſs, he poured upon 
the rear of Ptolemy's troops, without being diſcovered in his 
approach, becauſe he advanced through hollow ways. Upon 
this ſudden attack, as their ranks were broken, and their troops 
thrown into diſorder, they crowded and preſſed upon each 
other, and moſt of them rolled into the ditch, and fell around 
the chariots. In a word, after a long encounter, which coſt 
them a vaſt quantity of blood, they were repulſed, and 
obliged to have recourſe to flight. The old men, and moſt 
of the women, ſtood on the other ſide of the trench, and beheld 
with admiration, the undaunted bravery of Acrotates. As 
for him, covered with blood, and exulting from his victory, 
he returned to his poſt amidſt the univerſal applauſe of the 
Spartan women who extolled his valour, and envied, at the 
lame time, the glory and happineſs of Chelidonida: an evi- 
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dent proof that the Spartan ladies were not extremely deli. 
cate in point of conjugal chaſtity. 

The battle was ſtill hotter along the edge of the ditch, 
where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was defended by the 
Lacedzmonian infantry : the Spartans fought with great in- 
al trepidity, and ſeveral among them diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
Wl: 7 very much; particularly Phyllius, who, after having oppoſed 
N 5 . 

i the enemy for a conſiderable time, and killed, with his own 
WG hand, all thoſe who attempted to force a paſſage where he 
. tought ; finding himſelf, at laſt, faint with the many wounds 


1. 1 i he had received, and the large quantity of blood he had loſt, 
i Ss he called to one of the officers who commanded at that poſt, 
| LI and after having reſigned his place to him, he retired a few 


. paces, and fell down dead amidſt his countrymen, that the 
enemies might not be maſters of his body. 
[Rs Night obliged both parties to diſcontinue the engagement : 
[| FRE but the next morning it was renewed by break of day. The 
| Lal * Lacedæmonians defended themſelves with new efforts of 
e ardour and bravery, and even the women would not forſake 
110 them, but were always at hand to furniſh arms and refreſh. 
SEEN TH ments to ſuch as wanted them, and alſo to aſſiſt in carrying 
109 off the wounded. The Macedonians were indefatigable in 
. their endeavours to fill up the ditch with vaſt quantities of 
| wood, and other materials, which they threw upon the arms 
and dead bodies; and the Lacedæmonians redoubled their 
ardour to prevent their effecting that deſign. 
But while the latter were thus employed, Pyrrhus had forced 
himſelf a paſſage at the place where the chariots had been diſ- 
poſed, and puſhed forwards full ſpeed to the city. Thoſe who 
defended this poſt, ſent up loud cries, which were anſwered by 
diſmal ſhrieks from the women, who ran from place to place in 
the utmoſt conſternation. Pyrrhus {till advanced, and bore 
down all who oppoſed him. He was now within a ſmall 
diſtance of the city, when a ſhaft from a Cretan bow pierced 
his horſe, and made him ſo furious, that he ran with his 
- maſter into the very midſt of the enemies, and fell dead with 
him to the ground. Whilſt his friends crowded about him, 
to extricate him from the danger he was in, the Spartans ad- 
vanced in great numbers, and, with their arrows, repulſed 
the Macedonians beyond the trench. | 
Pyrrhus then cauſed a general retreat to be founded, in ex- 
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pectation that the Lacedæmonians, who had loſt a great num- 
ber of men, and were moſt of them wounded, would be in- 
clined to ſurrender the city, which was then reduced to the laſt 
extremity, and ſeemed incapable of ſuſtaining a new attack. 


But at the very inſtant when every thing ſeemed deſperate, 


one of the generals of Antigonus arrived from Corinth, with 
a very conſiderable body of toreign troops ; which had ſcarce 
entered the city before King Areus appeared with two thou- 
ſand foot, which he had brought from Crete. 

Theſe two re-inforcements, which the Lacedæmonians re- 
ceived the ſame day, did but animate Pyrrhus, and add new 
ardour to his ambition. He was ſenſible, that it would be 
more glorious for him to take the city in ſpite of its new de- 


fenders, and in the very ſight of its king; but, after he had 


made ſome attempts to that effect, and was convinced that he 
ſhould gain nothing but wounds, he deſiſted from his enter- 
priſe, and began to ravage the country, with an intention to 
paſs the winter there; but he was diverted from this deſign 
by a new ray of hope, which ſoon drew him off to another 
quarter. - 

© Ariſtzas and Ariſtippus, two of the principal citizens of 
Argos, had excited a great ſedition in that city. The latter of 
theſe was deſirous of ſupporting himſelf, by the favour and 


protection of Antigonus ; and Ariſtzas, in order to fruſtrate 


his deſign, immediately invited Pyrrhus to eſpouſe his party. 
The King of Epirus, always fond of new motions, conſidered 
his victories as ſo many ſteps to greater advantages; and 
thought his defeats furniſhed him with indiſpenſable reaſons 
for entering upon a new war, to repair his loſſes. Neither good 
nor ill ſucceſs, therefore, could inſpire him with a diſpoſition 
for tranquillity; for which reaſon he had no ſooner given 
audience to the courier of Ariſtæas, than he began his march 
to Argos. King Areus formed ſeveral ambuſcades to deſtroy 
him by the way, and having poſſeſſed himſelf of the moſt dif- 
ficult paſſes, cut to pieces the Gauls and Moloſſians who 
formed his rear-guard. Ptolemy, who had been detached 


by Pyrrhus, his father, to ſuccour that guard, was killed in 


the engagement, upon which his troops diſhanded and fled. 
The Lacedzmonian cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, an 


4 Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 403—406. Pauſan, I. i, p. 24. Juſtin. J. xxv. e. 5. 
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officer of great reputation, purſued them with ſo much ardour, 
that he inſenſibly advanced to a great diſtance from his in- 
fantry, who were incapable of keeping up with him. 

Pyrrhus being informed of his ſon's death, which affetted 
him with the ſharpeſt ſorrow, immediately led up the Mo- 
loſſian cavalry againſt the purſuers; and throwing himſelf 
among their thickeſt troops, made ſuch a ſlaughter of the 
Lacedæmonians, as in a moment covered him with blood. 
He was always intrepid and terrible in battles; but on this 
occaſion, when grief and revenge gave a new edge to his 
courage, he even ſurpaſſed himſelf, and effaced the luftre of 
his conduct in all former battles, by the ſuperior valour and 
intrepidity which he now diſplayed. He continually ſought 

Evalcus in the throng, and having at laſt ſingled him out, 
| he ſpurred his horſe againſt him, and ſtruck him through 
with his javelin, after having been in great danger himſelf. 
He then ſprung from his horſe, and made a terrible ſlaughter 
of the Lacedemonians, whom he overthrew in heaps upon 
the dead body of Evalcus. This loſs of the braveſt officers 
and troops of Sparta, proceeded altogether from the temerity 
of thoſe, who, after they had gained a complete victory, ſuf- 
fered it to be wreſted out of their hands, by purſuing thoſe 
that fled with a blind and imprudent eagerneſs. 

Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the funeral ſolemnities of 
Ptolemy by this great battle, and mitigated his affliction in ſome 
meaſure, by ſatiating his rage and vengeance in the blood of 
thoſe who had ſlain his ſon, continued his march to Argos, 
and upon his arrival there, was informed that Antigonus pol- | 
ſeſſed the heights upon the borders of the plain. He then 
formed his camp near the city of Nauplia, and ſent a herald 
the next morning to Antigonus, with an offer to decide their 
quarrel by a ſingle combat; but Antigonus contented himſelf 
with replying, © That if Pyrrhus was grown weary of life, 
there were abundance of methods for putting an end to it,” 


The inhabitants of Argos diſpatched ambaſſadors at the 
ſame time to both theſe princes, to intreat them to withdraw 
their troops, and not reduce their city into ſubjection to either 
of them, but allow it to continue in a ſtate of friendſhip with 
both. Antigonus readily conſented to this propoſal, and ſent 
his ſon as an hoſtage to the Argives. Pyrrhus alſo promiſed 
to retire; but as he offered no ſecurity for the performance 
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of his word, they began to ſuſpect his ſincerity, and indeed 
with ſufficient reaſon. 

As ſoon as night appeared, he advanced to the walls, and 
having found a door left open by Ariſtæas, he had time to 
pour his Gauls into the city, and to ſeize it without being per- 
ceived. But when he would have introduced his elephants, 
he found the gate too low; which obliged him to cauſe the 
towers to be taken down from their backs, and replaced there, 
when thoſe animals had entered the city. All this could not 
be effected, amidſt the darkneſs, without much trouble, noiſe, 
and confuſion, and without a conſiderable loſs of time, which 
cauſed them to be diſcovered. The Argives, when they 
beheld the enemy in the city, fled to the citadel, and to thoſe 
places that were moſt advantageous for their defence, and ſent 
a deputation to Antigonus to preſs his ſpeedy advance to their 
aſſiſtance. He accordingly marched that moment, and cauſed 
his ſon, with the other officers, to enter the city at the head of 


| his beſt troops. 


In this very juncture of time, King Areus alſo arrived at 


Argos, with a thouſand Cretans, and as many Spartans as were 


capable of coming. Theſe troops, when they had all joined 
each other, charged the Gauls with the utmoſt fury, and put 
them into diſorder. Pyrrhus haſtened, on his part, to ſuſtain 
them, but the darkneſs and confuſion were then ſo great, that 
it was impoſſible for him to be either heard or obeyed. When 
day appeared, he was not a little ſurpriſed to ſee the citadel 
filled with enemies; and as he then imagined all was loſt, he 


thought of nothing but a timely retreat. But as he had ſome 


apprehenſions with reſpect to the city gates, which were 


much too narrow, he ſent orders to his ſon Helenus, whom 


he had left without with the greateſt part of the army, to de- 
moliſh part of the wall, that his troops might have a free 
paſſage out of the city. The perſon to whom Pyrrhus gave 
this order 1n great haſte, having miſunderſtood his meaning 
delivered a quite contrary meſſage, in conſequence of which 
Helenus immediately drew out his beſt infantry, with all the 
elephants he had left, and then advanced into the city to aſſiſt 
his father, who was preparing to retire the moment the other 
entered the place. h 

Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a ſufficient extent 
of ground, appeared with a reſolute mien, and frequently 
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faced about and repulſed thoſe who purſued him; but when 
he found himſelf engaged in a narrow ſtreet, which ended at 
the gate, the confuſion, which already was very great, became 
infinitely increaſed, by the arrival of the troops his ſon brought 
to his aſſiſtance. He frequently called aloud to them to with- 
draw, in order to clear the ſtreet, but in vain, for as it was 
impoſſible for his voice to be heard, they ſtill continued to 
advance. And to complete the calamity in which they were 
involved, one of the largeſt elephants ſunk down in the 
middle of the gate, and filled up the whole extent in ſuch a 
manner, that the troops could neither advance nor retire. 


The confuſion occaſioned by this accident became then in- 


expreſſible. 

Pyrrhus obſerving the diſorder of his men, who broke 
forward, and were driven back, like the waves of the ſea, 
took off the glittering creſt which diſtinguiſhed his helmet, 
and cauſed him to be known, and then, confiding in the 
goodneſs of his horſe, he ſprung into the throng of the 
enemies who purſued him; and while he was fighting with 
an air of deſperation, one of the adverſe party advanced up to 
him, and pierced his cuiraſs with a javelin. The wound, 
however, was neither great nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus im- 
mediately turned upon the man from whom he received it, 
and who happened to be only a private ſoldier, the ſon of a 
poor woman of Argos. The mother beheld the combat from 
the top of a houſe, where ſhe ſtood with ſeveral other women. 

The moment ſhe ſaw her ſon engaged with Pyrrhus, ſhe 
almoſt loſt her ſenſes, and was chilled with horror at the 
danger to which ſhe beheld him expoſed. Amidſt the impreſ- 
ſions of her agony, ſhe caught up a large tile, and threw it 
down upon Pyrrhus. The maſs fell directly upon his head, 
and his helmet being too weak to ward off the blow, his eyes 
were immediately covered with darkneſs, his hands dropped 
the reins, and he ſunk down from his horſe without being 
then obſerved. But he was ſoon diſcovered by a ſoldier, 
who put an end to his life by cutting off his head. 

The noiſe of this accident was immediately ſpread in all 
parts. Alcyonæus, the ſon of Antigonus, took the head from 
the ſoldier, and rid away with it full ſpeed to his father, at 
whoſe feet he threw it; but met with a very ill reception 
for acting in a manner ſo unbecoming his rank. Antigonus, 
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recollecting the fate of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of 
Demetrius his father, could not refrain from tears at ſo 
mournful a ſpectacle, and cauſed magnificent honours to be 
rendered to the remains of Pyrrhus. After having made him- 
ſelf maſter of his camp and army, he treated his ſon Helenus, 
and the reſt of his friends, with great generoſity, and ſent 
them back to Epirus. 

The title of a great captain is juſtly due to Pyrrhus, as he 
was ſo particularly eſteemed by the Romans themſelves ; and 
eſpecially if we conſider the glorious teſtimony given in his 
favour, by a perſon the moſt worthy of belief, with regard to 
the merit of a warrior, and the beſt qualified to form a com- 
petent judgment in that particular. © Livy reports, from an 
hiſtorian whom he cites as his voucher, that Hannibal, when 
he was aſked by Scipio, whom he thought the moſt able and 
conſummate general, placed Alexander in the firſt rank, 
Pyrrhus in the ſecond, and himſelf in the third. 

The ſame general alſo charatteriſed Pyrrhus, by adding, 
© That he was the firſt who taught the art of encamping ; 
that no one was more ſkilful in chooſing his poſts, and 
drawing up his troops; that he had a peculiar art in con- 
* ciliating affection, and attaching people to his intereſt ; and 
this to ſuch a degree, that the people of Italy were more 
** deſirous of having him for their maſter, though a ftranger, 
than to be governed by the Romans themſelves, who, for 


* ſo many years, had held the firſt rank in that country.” 


Pyrrhus might poſſibly be maſter of all theſe great qualities; 
but I cannot comprehend, why Hannibal ſhould repreſent 
him as the firſt who taught the art of encamping. Were 
not ſeveral Grecian kings and generals maſters of this art 
before him? The Romans, indeed, learnt it from him, and 
Hannibal's evidence extends no farther. However, theſe 
extraordinary qualities alone are not ſufficient to conſtitute a 
great commander; and even proved ineffettual to him on 
leveral occaſions. He was defeated by the Romans near 
Aſculum, merely from having choſen his ground ill. He 
failed in his attempt on Sparta, by deferring the attack for a 
tew hours, He loſt Sicily, by his injudicious treatment of 
the people; and was himſelf killed at Argos, for venturing 
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too raſhly into an enemy's city. We might alſo enumerate a 
variety of other errors committed by him, with reference 
even to military affairs. : 

Is it not entirely inconſiſtent with the rank and duty of a 
great general, and eſpecially of a king, to be always expo- 
{ing his perſon, without the leaſt precaution, like a common 
ſoldier ; to charge in the foremoſt ranks, like a common adven- 
turer ; to be more vain of a perſonal action, which only ſhows 
ſtrength and intrepidity, than a wiſe and attentive conduct, 
ſo eſſential to a general vigilant for the general ſafety, and 
who never confounds his own merit and functions with thoſe 
of a private ſoldier ? We may even obſerve the ſame defects 
to have been very apparent, in the kings and generals of this 
age, who undoubtedly were led into it by the falſe luſtre of 
Alexander's ſucceſsful temerity. 

May it not alſo be ſaid, that Pyrrhus was deficient, in not 
obſerving any rule in his military enterprizes, and in plunging 
blindly into wars, without reflection, without cauſe, through 
temperament, paſſion, habit, and mere incapacity to continue 
in a ſlate of tranquillity, or paſs any part of his time to his 
ſatis faction, unleſs he was tilting with all the world? The 
reader will, I hope, forgive me the oddneſs of that expreſ. 
lion, ſince a character of this nature ſeems, in my opinion, 
very much to reſemble that of the heroes and knights errant 
of romances. | 

But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus's character, nor 
muſt have ſhocked my readers more, than his forming his en- 
terprizes without the leaſt maturity of thought, and abandoning 
himſelf, without examination, to the leaſt appearances of ſuc- 
ceſs; frequently changing his views, on fuch {lender occa- 
lions, as diſcover no conliſtency of deſign, and even little 
judgment; in a word, beginning every thing, and ending 
nothing. His whole life was a continued ſeries of uncertainty. - 
and variation ; and while he ſuffered his reſtleſs and impetuous 
ambition to hurry him, at different times, into Sicily, Italy, 
Macedonia, and Greece, his cares and attention were em- 
ployed no where ſo little as in Epirus, the land of his nativity, 
and his hereditary dominions. Let us then allow him the 
title of a great captain, if valour and intrepidity alone are 
ſufficient to deſerve it; for in theſe qualities, no man was ever 
his ſuperior. When we bchold him in his battles, we think 
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ourſelves ſpectators of the vivacity, intrepidity, and martial 
ardour of Alexander; but he certainly had not the qualities of 
a good king, who, when he really loves his people, makes 
his valour conſiſt in their defence, his happineſs in making 
them happy, and his glory in their peace and ſecurity. 

The reputation of the Romans beginning now to ſpread 
through foreign nations, by the war they had maintained for 
ſix years againſt Pyrrhus, whom at length they compelled to 
retire from Italy, and return - ignominioully to Epirus. 
f Ptolemy Philadelphus ſent ambaſſadors to delire their friend- 
ſhip; and the Romans were charmed to find it ſolicited 
by ſo great a king. 

* An embaſly was alſo ſent from Rome to Egypt the fol- 
lowing year, in return to the civilities of Ptolemy. The 
ambaſladors were 
Q. Ogulnius. The diſintereſted 
air with which they appeared, ſufficiently indicated the great- 
neſs of their ſouls. Ptolemy gave them a ſplendid entertain- 
ment, and took that opportunity to preſent each of them with 
a crown of gold; which they received, becauſe they were un- 
willing to diſoblige him by declining the honour he intended 
them; but they went the next morning, and placed them on 
the head of the King's ſtatues erected in the public parts of the 
city. The King having likewiſe tendered them very conſider- 
able preſents, at their audience of leave, they received them 


as they before accepted of the crowns ; but hetore they went 


to the ſenate, to give an account of their embaſly, after their 
arrival at Rome, they depoſited all thoſe preſents in the public 
treaſury, and made it evident, by ſo noble a conduct, that 
perſons of honour ought, when they ſerve the public, to pro- 
pole no other advantage to themſelves, than the honour of ac- 
quitting themſelves well of their duty. The republic, how- 
ever, would not ſuffer itſelf to be exceeded in generoſity of 
ſentiments. The ſenate and people came to a reſolution, 
that the ambaſſadors, in conſideration of the ſervices they 
had rendered the ſtate, ſhould receive a ſum of money equi- 
valent to that they had depoſited in the public treaſury. Thus, 
indeed, was an amiable conteſt between generoſity and glory, 
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and one is at a loſs to know, to which of the antagoniſts to 
aſcribe the victory. Where ſhall we now find men, who 
devote themſelves, in ſuch a manner, to the public good, with. 
out any intereſted expectations of a return; and who enter 
upon employments in the ſtate, without the leaſt view of en- 
riching themſelves? But let me add too, where ſhall we find 
ſtates and princes, who know how to eſteem and recompence 
merit in this manner? We may obſerve here, ſays an hiſto. 
Tian, * three fine models ſet before us, in the noble liberality 
of Ptolemy, the diſintereſted ſpirit of the ambaſladors, and the 
grateful equity of the Romans. 


Ster. VIII. Athens beſieged and taken by Antigonus. The 
Juſt pumſhment inflifted on Sotades, a ſatyric poet. The 
revolt of Magas from Pluladelphus. The death of Philateres, 
founder of the kingdom of Pergamus. The death of Antiocſtus 
Soter. He is ſucceeded by his ſon Antiochus, ſurnamed 
Theus. The wiſe meaſures taken by Ptolemy for the improve- 
ment of commerce. An accommodation effected between Magas 
and Philadelphus. The death of the former. The war between 
Antiochus and Ptolemy. The revolt of the Eaſt againſt An- 
tiochus. Peace reſtored between the two kings. The death 
of Ptolemy Pluladelphus. 


HE Greeks, after they had been ſubjected by the Mace- 
donians, and rendered dependent on their authority, 
ſeemed, by loſing their liberty, to have been alſo diveſted of 
that courage, and greatneſs of ſoul, by which they had been 
till then ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed from other people. They 
appeared entirely changed, and to have loſt all ſimilitude to 
their ancient character. Sparta that was once ſo bold and im- 
perious, and in a manner poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty of all 
Greece, patiently bowed down her neck, at laſt, beneath a 
foreign yoke; and we ſhall ſoon behold her ſubjected to do- 
meſtic tyrants, who will treat her with the utmoſt cruelty. 
We ſhall ſee Athens, once fo jealous of her liberty, and ſo 
formidable to the moſt powerful kings, running head-long 
into ſlavery, and, as ſhe changes her maſters, ſucceſſively 
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paying them the homage of the baſeſt and moſt abjett adula- 


tion. Each of theſe cities will, from time to time, make 
ſome efforts, to re-inſtate themſelves in their ancient liberties, 
but impetuouſly, and without ſucceſs. 

i Antigonus Gonatus, King' of Macedonia, became very 
powerful, ſome years after the death of Pyrrhus, and thereby 
formidable to the ſtates of Greece: the Lacedzmonians, 
therefore, entered into a league with the Athenians againſt him, 
and engaged Ptolemy Pluladelphus to accede to it. Anti- 
gonus, in order to fruſtrate the confederacy which theſe two 
ſtates had formed againſt him, and to prevent the conſequences 
that might reſult from it, immediately began hoſtilities with 
the ſiege of Athens; but Ptolemy - ſoon ſent a fleet thither, 
under the command of Patroclus, one of his generals; while 
Areus, King of Lacedæmon, put himſelf at the head of an 
army to ſuccour that city by land. Patroclus, as ſoon as he 
arrived before the place, adviſed Areus to attack the enemy, 
and promiſed to make a deſcent, at the ſame time, in order to 
aſſault them in the rear. This counſel was very judicious, 
and could not have failed of ſucceſs, had it been carried into 
execution; but Areus, who wanted proviſions for his troops, 
thought it more adviſeable to return to Sparta. The fleet, 
therefore, being incapable of acting alone, ſailed back to 
Egypt, without doing any thing. This is the uſual incon— 
venience to which troops of different nations are expoſed, 
when they are commanded by chiefs who have neither any 
ſubordination nor good intelligence between them. Athens, 


thus abandoned by her allies, became a prey to Antigonus, 


who put a garriſon into it. 

* Patroclus happened, in his return, to ſtop at Caunus, a 
maritime city of Caria, where he met with Sotades, a poet 
univerſally decried for the unbounded licence both of his 
mule and his manners. His ſatyric poetry never ſpared either 
his beſt friends, or the moſt worthy perſons; and even the 
lacred characters of kings were not exempted from his ma- 
lignity. When he was at the court of Lyſimachus, he af- 
fected to blacken the reputation of Ptolemy by atrocious 
calumny; and when he was entertained by this latter, he 
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traduced Lyſimachus in the ſame manner. He had compoſed 
a virulent ſatyr againſt Ptolemy, wherein he inſerted many 
cutting reflections on his marriage with Arſinoe, his own 
ſiſter; he afterwards fled from Alexandria, to fave himſelf 
from the reſentment of that prince. Patroclus thought it his 
duty to make an example of a wretch who had affronted hit 
maſter in ſuch an inſolent manner; he accordingly cauſed a 
weight of lead to be faſtened to his body, and then ordered 
him to be thrown into the ſea. The generality of poets, 
who profeſs ſatyr, are a dangerous and deteſtable race of men, 
who have renounced all probity and ſhame, and whoſe quill, 
dipped in the bittereſt gall, reſpects neither rank nor virtue. 

! The affairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed by a re- 
volt excited in Egypt, by a prince from whom he never 
ſuſpetted any ſuch treatment. Magas, governor of Cyre- 
naica and Libya, having ſet up the ſtandard of rebellion 
againſt Ptolemy his maſter and benefattor, cauſed himſelf to 
be proclaimed king of thoſe provinces. Ptolemy and he were 
brothers by the ſame mother; for the latter was the fon of 
Berenice and Philip, a Macedonian officer who was her 
huſband before ſhe was eſpouſed to Ptolemy Soter. Her ſoli- 
citations, therefore, obtained for him this government, when 
ſhe was advanced to the honours of a crown, upon the death 
of Ophellas, as I have formerly obſerved. Magas had fo 
well eſtabliſhed himſelf in his government by long poſſeſſion, 
and by his marriage with Apamia, the daughter of Antiochus 
Soter, King of Syria, that he endeavoured to render himſelf 
independent; and as ambition is a boundleſs paſſion, his 
pretenſions roſe ſtill higher. He. was not contented with 
wreſting from his brother the two provinces he governed, 
but formed a reſolution to dethrone him. With this view he 
advanced into Egypt, at the head of a great army, and, in 
his march towards Alexandria made himſelf maſter of Pare- 
tonion, a city of Marmorica. 

The intelligence he received of the revolt of the Marma- 
rides in Libya, prevented him from proceeding any farther 
in this expedition; and he immediately returned to regulate 
the diſorders in his provinces. Ptolemy, who had marched an 
army to the frontiers, had now a favourable opportunity of 
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attacking him in his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops; 
but a new danger called him to anether quarter. He de- 
tefted a conſpiracy which had been formed againſt him, by 
four thouſand Gauls, whom he had taken into his pay, and 
who intended no leſs than to drive him out of Egypt, and 
ſeiſe it for themſelves. In order, therefore, to fruſtrate their 
deſign, he found himſelf obliged to return to Egypt, where 
he drew the conſpirators into an iſland in the Nile, and ſhut 
them up ſo effettually there, that they all periſhed by famine, 
except thoſe who choſe rather to deſtroy one another, than 
languiſh out their lives in that miſerable manner. 

Magas, as ſoon as he had calmed the troubles which occa- 
ſioned his return, renewed his deſigns on Egypt, and, in order 
to ſucceed more effectually, engaged his father-in-law, Antio- 
chus Soter, to enter into his plan: it was then reſolved, that 
Antiochus ſhould attack Ptolemy on one ſide, while Magas 
invaded him on the other; but Ptolemy, who had ſecret in- 
telligence of his treaty, prevented Antiochus in his deſign, 
and gave him ſo much employment in all his maritime pro- 
vinces, by repeated deſcents, and the devaſtations made by 
the troops he ſent into thoſe parts, that this prince was obliged 
to continue in his own dominions, to concert meaſures for 
their defence; and Magas, who expected a diverſion to be 
made in his favour by Antiochus, thought it not adviſeable to 
enter upon any action, when he perceived his ally had not 
made the effort on which he depended. 

* Philateres, who founded the kingdom of Pergamus, died 
the following year, at the age of fourlcore. He was an 
eunuch, and originally a ſervant of Docimus, an officer in the 
army of Antigonus; who having quitted that prince, to enter 
into the ſervice of Lyſimachus, was ſoon followed by Phila- 
teres. Lyſimachus, finding him a perſon of great capacity. 
made him his treaſurer, and entruſted him with the govern- 
ment of the city of Pergamus, in which his treaſures were 
depoſited. He ſerved Lyſimachus very faithfully in this poſt 
for ſeveral years: but his attachment to the intereſt of Aga- 
thocles, the eldeſt ſon of Lyſimachus, who was deſtroyed by 
the intrigues of Arſinoe the younger, daughter of Ptolemy 
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Soter, as I have formerly related; and the affliction he teſti. 
fied at the tragical death of that prince, cauſed him to be ſul. 


ected by the young queen; and ſhe accordingly took mea- 
. to deſtroy him. Philateres, who was ſenſible of her 


0 intentions, reſolved upon a revolt, and ſucceeded in his de- 
WEN: | ſign, by the protection of Seleucus; after which he ſupported 
himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the city and treaſures of Lyſima- | 
chus; favoured in his views by the troubles which aroſe upon | 
the death of that prince, and that of Seleucus, which hap- 
. pened ſeven months after. He conducted his affairs with ſo 
10 6 — much art and capacity, amidſt all the diviſions of the ſucceſ- 
ſors of thoſe two princes, that he preſerved the city, with 
all the country around it, for the ſpace of twenty years, and 
formed it into a ſtate, which ſubſiſted for ſeveral generations 
| in his family, and became one of the moſt potent ſtates of | 
| | rr Aſia. He had two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, the for- 
| 
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470 mer of whom, who was the eldeſt, had a ſon named alſo 

11 Eumenes, who ſucceeded his uncle, and reigned twenty- two 

ul years. 

LEH | In this year began the firſt Punic war, which continued | 

| $146: HG for the ſpace of twenty-four years, between the Romans and 

| the Carthaginians. 

2 " Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, having built a city near 

3742 the place where Aſtacus, which Lyſimachus deſtroyed, had 

Hf 262. | formerly ſtood, called it Nicomedia, from his own name. 

14615 Great mention is made of it in the hiſtory of the Lower 
100 . Empire, becauſe ſeveral of the Roman emperors reſided 

N there. 

N Antiochus Soter was deſirous to improve the death of Phi- 

lateres to his own advantage, and take that opportunity to 

ſeiſe his dominions; but Eumenes, his nephew and ſucceſſor, 

raiſed a fine army for his defence, and obtained ſuch a com- 

plete victory over him near Sardis, as not only ſecured him the 

8 poſſeſſion of what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to 

4 enlarge his dominions conſiderably. 


. A. M. * Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, where 
i RE 1s + he ordered * one of his ſons to be put to death, for railing a 
| 14 261. 
„ 


uh | yy n Pauſan, Eliac. I. p. 405. Euſeb. in Chron. Trebell. Pollio in Gallien. 
2161 01800 Ammian. Marcell. I. xxii. c. 9. Memn. c. xxi. Strab. I. xiii. p. 624. 
WHT |: o Trog. in Prologo. I. xxvi. 


* M. La Nauze affirms, that there is an error in this abridgement of Tregus 
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commotion in his abſence, and cauſed the other, whoſe name 
was the ſame as his own, to be proclaimed king; ſhortly 
after which he died, and left him all his dominions. This 
young prince was his ſon by Stratonice, the daughter of 
Demetrius, who, from his mother-in-law, became his con- 
ſort, as I have formerly obſerved. 


? Antiochus the fon, when he came to the crown, was 
He afterward 


eſpouſed to Laodice, his ſiſter by the father. 
aſſumed the ſurname of Theos, which ſignifies God, and dif- 
tinguiſhes him, at this day, from the other kings of Syria, 
who were called by the name of Antiochus. The Mileſians 
were the firſt who conferred it upon him, to teſtify their 
gratitude for his delivering them from the tyranny of Timar- 
chus, governor of Caria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
was not only maſter of Egypt, but of Caloſyria, and Paleſ- 
tine, with the provinces of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and 
Caria, in Aſia Minor. Timarchus revolted from his ſove— 
reign, and choſe Miletus for the ſeat of his reſidence. The 
Mileſians, in order to free themſelves from this tyrant, had 
recourle to Antiochus, who defeated and killed him. In 
acknowledgment for which they rendered him divine honours, 
and even conferred upon him the title of God, With ſuch 
impious flattery was it uſual to treat the reigning princes of 
thoſe ages! 4 The Lemnians had likewiſe beſtowed the ſame 
title on his father and grand-father, and did not ſcruple to 
erect temples to their honour; and the people of Smyrna 
were altogether as obſequious to his mother Stratonice. 

" Beroſus, the famous hiſtorian of Babylon, flouriſhed in 
the beginning of this prince's reign, and dedicated his hiſ- 
tory to him. Pliny informs us, that it contained the aſtro- 
nomical obſervations of four hundred and eighty years. 
When the Macedonians were maſters of Babylon, Beroſus 
made himſelt acquainted with their language, and went firſt 
to Cos, which had been rendered famous by the birth of 
Hippocrates, and there eſtabliſhed a ſchool, in which he 


taught aſtronomy and aſtrology. From Cos he proceeded to 


P Polyen. Stratag. I. viii. c. 50. Appian in Syriac. p. 230. Juſtin. 1. 
XXVii.c. 1. 4 Athen. I. vi. p. 255. r Tatian. in Orat. con. Grec. p. 
171, Plin. 1. vii. c. 56. Vitruv. 9. 7. 


Pompeius. The reader may conſult Tome VII. of the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Inſcriptions, 
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Athens, where, notwithſtanding the vanity of his art, he 
acquired ſo much reputation by his aſtrological predictions, 
that the citizens erected a ſtatue to him, with a tongue of 
gold, in the Gymnaſium, where the youths performed all 
their exerciſe. Joſephus and Euſebius have tranſmitted to us 
ſome excellent fragments of this hiſtory, that illuſtrate ſeveral 
paſſages in the Old Teſtament, and with out which it would be 
impoſſible to trace any exact ſucceſſion of the kings of Ba- 
bylon. 

Ptolemy being ſolicitous to enrich his kingdom, con- 
ceived an expedient to draw into it all the maritime com- 
merce of the Eaſt; which, till then, had been in the poſſeſſion 
of the Tyrians, who tranſacted it by ſea, as far as Elath; and 
from thence, by land, to Rhinocorura, and from this laſt place 
by ſea again, to the city of Tyre. Elath and Rhinocorura 
were two ſea-ports; the firſt on the eaſtern ſhore of the Red- 
ſea, and the ſecond on the extremity of the Mediterranean, 
between Egypt and Paleſtine, and near the mouths of the 
river of Egypt. 


t Ptolemy, in order to draw this commerce into his own 
kingdom, thought it neceſſary to found a city on the weſtern 
ſhore of the Red-ſea, from whence the ſhips were to ſet out. 
He accordingly built it, almoſt on the frontiers of Ethiopia, 
and gave it the name of his mother Berenice; but the port not 
being very commodious, that of Myos-Hormos was preferred, 


as being very near, and much better; and all the commodities | 


of Arabia, India, Perſia, and Ethiopia, were conveyed thither. 
From thence they were tranſported on camels to Coptus, 
where they were again ſhipped, and brought down the Nile 
to Alexandria, which tranſmitted them to all the Weſt, in 
exchange for its merchandiſe, which was afterwards exported 
to the Eaſt. But as the paſſage from Coptus to the Red-ſea 
lay croſs the deſarts, where no water could be procured, and 
which had neither cities nor houſes to lodge the caravans; 
Ptolemy, in order to remedy this inconvenience, cauſed a 
canal to be opened along the great road, and to communicate 
with the Nile that ſupplied it with water. On the edge of 
this canal houſes were eretted, at proper diſtances, for the 


8 Plin, 737. t Strab. xxvil. p. 815. Plin. I. vi. c. 23. 
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reception of paſſengers, and to ſupply them and their beaſts 
of burthen with all neceſſary accommodations. 

As uſeful as all theſe labours were, Ptolemy did not think 
them ſufficient; for, as he intended to engroſs all the traffic 
between the Eaſt and Weſt into his dominions, he thought his 
plan would be imperfect, unleſs he could protect what he had 
facilitated in other reſpects. With this view, he cauſed two 
fleets to be fitted out, one for the Red-ſea, and the other for the 
Mediterranean. This laſt was extremely fine, and ſome of 
the veſſels which compoſed it, much exceeded the common 
ſize. - Two of them, in particular, had thirty benches of oars; 
one twenty; four rowed with fourteen; two with twelve; 
fourteen with eleven; thirty with nine; thirty-ſeven with 
ſeven; five with ſix, and ſeventeen with five. The number 
of the whole amounted to an hundred and twelve veſſels. He 
had as many more, with four and three benches of oars, beſide 
a prodigious number of ſmall veſſels. With this formidable 
fleet he not only protected his commerce from all inſults; but 
kept in ſubjection, as long as he lived, moſt of the maritime 
provinces of Aſia Minor, as Cilicia, for inſtance, with Pam- 
phylia, Lycia, and Caria as far as the Cyclades. 

Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing very aged and 
infirm, cauſed overtures of accommodation to be tendered to 
his brother Ptolemy, with the propoſal of a marriage between 
Berenice, his only daughter, and the eldeſt ſon of the king of 
Egypt; and a promiſe to give her all his dominions for her 
dowry. The negociation ſucceeded, and a peace was con- 
cluded on thoſe terms. | | 


* Magas, however, died before the execution of the treaty, 
having continued in the government of Libya, and Cyrenaica, 


for the ſpace of fifty years. Toward the cloſe of his days 
he abandoned himſelf to pleaſure, and particularly to exceſs 


at his table, which greatly impaired his health. His widow 


Apamia, whom Juſtin calls Arſinoe, reſolved, after his death, 
to break off her daughter's marriage with the ſon of Ptolemy, 
as it had been concluded without her conſent. With this 
view, ſhe employed perſons in Macedonia to invite Deme- 
trius, the uncle of king Antigonus Gonatus, to come to her 


e Theocrit. Idyll. xvii. Athen. I. v. p. 203. 
* Athen. I. xi. p. 550. Juſtin. I. xxyi. c. 3. 
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court, aſſuring him, at the ſame time, that her daughter and 


crown ſhould be his. Demetrius arrived there in a ſhort 
time, but as ſoon as Apamia beheld him, ſhe contratted a 
violent paſſion for him, and reſolved to eſpouſe him herſelf. 
From that moment he neglected the daughter, to engage 
himſelf to the mother; and as he imagined that her favour 
raiſed him above all things, he began to treat the young 
princeſs, as well as the miniſters and officers of the army, in 
ſuch an inſolent and imperious manner, that they formed a 
reſolution to deſtroy him. Berenice herſelf conducted the 
conſpirators to the door of her mother's apartment, where 
they ſtabbed him in his bed, though Apamia employed all 
her efforts to ſave him, and even covered him with her own 
body. Berenice, after this, went to Egypt, where her mar- 
riage with Ptolemy was conſummated, and Apamia was ſent 
to her brother Antiochus Theos, in Syria. 

Y The princeſs had the art to exaſperate her brother ſo 
effectually againſt Ptolemy, that ſhe at laſt ſpirited him up to 
a war, which continued for a long ſpace of time, and was 
productive of fatal conſequences to Antiochus, as will be 
evident in the ſequel. | 

* Ptolemy did not place himſelf at the head of his army, 
his declining ſtate of health not permitting him to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the fatigues of a campaign, and the inconveniences of 
a camp; for which reaſon he left the war to the conduct of 
his generals. Antiochus, who was then in the flower of his 
age, took the field at the head of all the forces of Babylon 
and the Eaſt, and with a reſolution to carry on the war with 
the utmoſt vigour. Hiſtory has not preſerved the particulars 
of what paſſed in that campaign, or perhaps the advantages 
obtained on either ſide were not very conſiderable. 

* Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library, notwith- 
ſtanding the war, and continually enriched it with new books. 
He was exceedingly curious in pictures and deſigns by great 
maſters. Aratus, the famous Sicyonian, was one of thoſe 
who collected for him in Greece; and he had the good fortune 
to gratify the taſte of that prince for thoſe works of art to 
ſuch a degree, that Ptolemy entertained a friendſhip for him, 


Y Hieron, in Daniel. 2 Strab. I. xvii. p. 789, Hieron. in Daniel. 
2 Plut. in Arat. p. 1031. 
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and preſented him with twenty-five talents, which he ex- 
pended in the relief of the neceſſitous Sicyonians, and in the 
redemption of ſuch of them as were detained in captivity. 


While Antiochus was employed in his war with Egypt, a. 


great inſurrection was fomented in the Eaſt, and which his 
remoteneſs at that time rendered him incapable of prevent- 
ing with the neceſſary expedition. The revolt, therefore, 
daily gathered ſtrength, till it at laſt became incapable of 
remedy. Theſe troubles gave birth to the Parthian empire. 
b The cauſe of theſe commotions proceeded from Agatho- 
cles, governor of the Parthian dominions for Antiochus. 
This officer attempted to offer violence to a youth of the 
country, whoſe name was Tiridates; upon which Arſaces, 
the brother of the boy, a perſon of low extraction, but great 
courage and honour, aſſembled ſome of his friends, in order 
to deliver his brother from the brutality intended him. They 
accordingly fell upon the governor, killed him on the ſpot, 
and then fled for ſafety with ſeveral perſons whom they had 
drawn together for their defence againſt the purſuit to which 
ſuch a bold proceeding would inevitably expeſe them. Their 
party grew ſo numerous, by the negligence of Antiochus, 


that Arſaces ſoon found himſelf ſtrong enough to drive the 


Macedonians out of that province, and aſſume the government 
himſelf. The Macedonians had always continued maſters of 
it, from the death of Alexander; firſt, under Enmenes, then 
under Antigonus, next under Seleucus Nicator, and laſtly 
under Antiochus. 

© Much about the ſame time, Theodotus alſo revoited in 
Bactriana, and, from a governor, became king of that pro- 


vince; after which he ſubjected the thouſand cities it con- 


tained, while Antiochus was amuſing himſelf with the Egyp- 
tian war; and ſtrengthened himſelf ſo effettually in his new 
acquiſitions, that it became impoſſible to reduce him after- 
wards. This example was followed by all the other nations 
in thoſe parts, each of whom threw off the yoke at the ſame 


time; by which means Antiochus loſt all the eaſtern provinces 


of his empire beyond the Tigris. This event happened ac- 
cording to Juſtin, when L. Manlius Vulſo, and * M. Atilius 


1 Arrian. in Parth. apud Phot. Cod. 58. Syncell. p. 284. Juſtin. 1. 
Xli, c. 4. Strab. I. xi. p. 515. c Tuſtin, & Strab. ibid. | 
_ * Inall facts he is called C. Atilius. 
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Regulus, were conſuls at Rome; that 1s to ſay, the four. 
teenth year of the firſt Punic war. 

4 The troubles and revolts in the Eaſt, made Antiochus at 
laſt deſirous to diſengage himſelf from the war with Ptolemy, 
A treaty of peace was accordingly concluded between them; 
and the conditions of it were, that Antiochus ſhould divorce 
Laodice, and eſpouſe Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy ; 
that he ſhould alſo diſinherit his iſſue by the firſt marriage, 
and ſecure the crown to his children by the ſecond. Antio- 
chus, after the ratification of the treaty, repudiated Laodice, 
though ſhe was his ſiſter by the father's ſide, and had brought 
him two ſons: Ptolemy then embarked at Peluſium, and con- 
ducted his daughter to Seleucia, a maritime city, near the 
mouth of the Orontes, a river of Syria. Antiochus came 
thither to receive his bride, and the nuptials were ſolemnized 
with great magnificence. Ptolemy had a tender affection for 
his daughter, and gave orders to have regular ſupplies of water 
from the Nile tranſmitted to her; believing it better for her 
health than any other water whatever, and therefore he was 
deſirous ſhe ſhould drink none but that. When marriages are 
contracted from no other motives than political views, and 
are founded on ſuch unjuſt conditions, they are generally 
attended with calamities and fatal events. 

Theſe particulars of the marriage of Antiochus with the 
daughter of Ptolemy were evidently foretold by the prophet 
Daniel. I ſhall here repeat the beginning of this prophecy, 
which has already been explained elſewhere, that the reader 
may at once behold and admire the prediction of the greateſt 
events in hiſtory, and their literal accompliſhment at the ap- 
pointed time. 

* « I will now ſhow thee the truth.” Theſe words were 
ſpoken to Daniel, on the part of Gop, by the man clothed in 
linen. Behold, there ſhall ſtand up yet three kings in 
Perſia; namely, Cyrus, who was then upon the throne; his 
fon Cambyles; and Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes. And the 
fourth ſhall be far richer than they all: And by his ſtrength 
through his riches he ſhall ſtir up all againſt the realm of 
Greece.” The monarch here meant was Xerxes, who in- 
vaded Greece with a very formidable army. 


4 Hieron, in Dan. x. Polyæn. Strab. I. viii. c. 50. Athen. I. ii p. 45. 
e Dan. xi. 2. | 
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% And a mighty king ſhall ſtand up, that ſhall rule with 


great dominion, and do according to his will.” In this part of 
the prophecy we may eaſily trace Alexander the Great. 

s « And when he ſhall ſtand up, his kingdom ſhall be broken 
(by his death) and ſhall be divided towards the four winds of 
heaven; and not to his poſterity, nor according to his domi- 
nion which he ruled: For his kingdom ſhall be plucked up, 
even for others beſide thoſe; namely, beſide the four greater 
princes. We have already ſeen the vaſt empire of Alexander 
*parcelled out into four great kingdoms; without including 
thoſe foreign princes who founded other kingdoms in Cap- 
padocia, Armenia, Bithynia, Heraclea, and-on the Boſphorus. 
All this was preſent to Daniel. f 


The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, ind the 


marriage we have already mentioned. — 


" «© The king of the South ſhall be ſtrong, and one of his 
princes, and he ſhall be ſtrong above him, and have dominion 
His dominion ſhall be a great dominion. And in the end of 
years they ſhall join themſelves together; for the king's 
daughter of the South ſhall come to the king of the North to 


make an agreement: but he ſhall not retain the power of the 


arm, neither ſhall he ſtand, nor his arm; but ſhe ſhall be 
given up, and they that brought her, and he that begat her, 
and he that ſtrengthened her in theſe times.“ 

It will be neceſſary to obſerve, that Daniel, in this paſſage, 
and through all the remaining part of the chapter before us, 
confines himſelf to the kings of Egypt and Syria, becauſe they 
were the only princes who engaged in wars againſt the people 
of Gop. 

The king of the South ſhall be ſtrong.” This king of 
the South was Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, king of Egypt; and 
the king of the North was Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria. 
And, deed, ſuch was their exact ſituation with reſpect to 
Judæa, which has Syria to the North, and Egypt to the 
South. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who firſt reigned 
in that country after the death of Alexander, was Ptolemy 


f Dan. xi. 3. g Ver. 4. h Ver. 5. 6. iVer.s. 


Tum maximum in terris Macedonum regnum nomenque, inde morte Alexana! 


reſo in multa regna, dum ad fe quiſque opes rapiunt lacerantes viribus, Liv. 
xly, n. 9, 
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Soter, whom he calls the Hing of the South, and declares, that 
he ſhall be flrong. The exactneſs of this character is fully 
juſtified by what we have ſeen in his hiſtory: for he was 
maſter of Egypt, Libya, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Paleſtine, Calo. | 
ſyria, and moſt of the maritime provinces of Afia Minor; | 
with the iſland of Cyprus; as alſo ſeveral ifles in the Ægean 
ſea, which is now called the Archipelago; and even ſome | 
cities of Greece, as Sicyon and Corinth. | 

The prophet, after this, mentions another of the four 
ſucceſſors to this empire, whom he calls Princes, or Governors. 
This was Seleucus Nicator, the king of the North; of whom 
he declares, * that he ſhould be more powerful than the king 
of the South, and his dominion more extenſive;”” For this is 
the import of the prophet's expreſſion, ** he ſhall be ſtrong | 
above him, and have dominion.” It is eaſy to prove, that his 
territories were of greater extent than thoſe of the king of | 
Egypt; for he was maſter of all the Eaſt, from mount Taurus | 
to the river Indus; and alſo of ſeveral provinces in Aſia 
Minor, between Mount Taurus and the Ægean ſea; to which 
he added Thrace and Macedonia, a little before his death. 

Daniel then informs us, * that the daughter of the king 
of the South came to the king of the North, and mentions 
the treaty of peace, which was concluded on this occaſion 
between the two kings.” This evidently points out the mar- 
riage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
with Antigonus Theos, king of Syria, and the peace con- 
cluded between them in conſideration of this alliance; every 
circumſtance of which exattly happened according to the pre- 
dittion before us. The ſequel of this hiſtory will ſhow us 
the fatal event of this marriage, which was alſo foretold by 
the prophet. 

In the remaining part of the chapter, he relates the moſt 
remarkable events of future times, under theſe two races of 
kings, to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, the great perſe- 
cutor of the Jewiſh nation. I ſhall be careful, as theſe events 
occur in the ſeries of this hiſtory, to apply the prophecy of 
Daniel to thei, that the reader may obſerve the exact accom- 
pliſhment of each prediction. 

In the mean time, I cannot but acknowledge in this place, 
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with admiration, the divinity ſo viſible in the ſcriptures, which 
have related, in ſo particular a manner, a variety of ſingular 
and extraordinary facts, above three hundred years before 
they were tranſacted, What an immenſe chain of events 
extends from the prophecy to the time of its accompliſh- 
ment; by the breaking of any ſingle link, the whole would 
be diſconcerted! With reſpect to the marriage alone, what 
hand, but that of the Almighty, could have conducted ſo 
many different views, intrigues, and paſſions, to the ſame 
point? What knowledge but this could, with ſo much cer- 
tainty, have foreſeen ſuch a number of diſtinct circumſtances, 
ſubject not only to the freedom of will, but even to the irre- 


gular impreſſions of caprice? And what man but muſt adore 
that ſovereign power which Gop exerciſes, in a ſecret cer- 
tain manner, over kings and princes, whoſe very crimes he 
renders ſubſervient to the execution of his ſacred will, and the 
accompliſhment of his eternal decrees; in which all events, 
both general and particular, have their appointed time and 
place fixed beyond the poſlibility of failing, even thoſe which 
depend the moſt on the choice and liberty of mankind? 

® As Ptolemy was curious, to an uncommon degree, in the 
ſtatues, deſigns, and pictures of excellent maſters, as he alſo 
was in books; he ſaw, during the time he continued in Syria, 
a ſtatue of Diana, in one of the temples, which ſuited his 
taſte exceedingly. Antigonus made him a preſent of it, at his 
requeſt, and he carricd it into Egypt. Some time after his 
return, Arſinoe was ſeiſed with an indiſpoſition, and dreamed 
that Diana appeared to her, and acquainted her, that Ptolemy 
was the occaſion of her illneſs, by his having taken her ſtatue 
ont of the temple where it was conſecrated to her divinity. 
Upon this, the ſtatue was ſent back, as ſoon as poflible, to 
Syria in order to be replaced in the proper temple. It was 
allo accompanied with rich preſents to the goddeſs, and a 
variety of ſacrifices were offered up to appeaſe her diſplea- 
ſure; but they were not ſucceeded by any favourable effect. 
The queen' s diſtemper was fo far from abating, that ſhe died 
in a ſhort time, and left Ptolemy inconſolable at her loſs; and 
more ſo, becauſe he imputed her death to his own 8 
tion, in removing the ſtatue of Diana out of the temple. 


m Liban, Orat. x1. 
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This paſſion for ſtatues, pictures, and other excellent curio- 
ſities of art, may be very commendable in a prince, and other 
great men, when indulged to a certain degree; but when a 
perſon abandons himſelf to it entirely, it degenerates into a 
dangerous temptation, and frequently prompts him to notori- 
ous injuſtice and violence. This is evident by what Cicero 
relates of Verres, who practiſed a kind of piracy in Sicily, 
where he was prætor, by ſtripping private houſes and temples, 
of all their fineſt and moſt valuable curioſities. But though 
a perſon ſhould have no recourſe to ſuch baſe extremities, it 
is ſtill very ſhocking and offenſive, ſays Cicero, to ſay to a 
perſon of diſtinttion, worth, and fortune, © Sell me this pic. 
ture, or that ſtatue,” “ ſince it is, in effect, declaring, ** you are 
unworthy to have ſuch an admirable piece in your poſſeſſion, 
which ſuits only a perſon of my rank and taſte.” I mention 
nothing of the enormous expences into which a man 1s drawn 
by this paſſion ; for theſe exquiſite pieces have no price but 
what the deſire of poſſeſſing them ſets upon them, and that 
we know has no bounds. 

Though Arſinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too infirm 
to have any children, when he eſpouſed her; he however 
retained a conſtant and tender paſſion for her to the laſt, and 
rendered all imaginable honours to her memory, after her 
death. He gave her name to ſeveral cities, which he cauſed 
to be built, and performed a number of other remarkable 
things, to teſtify how well he loved her. 

” Nothing could be more extraordinary than the deſign he 
formed of eretting a temple to her, at Alexandria, with a 
dome riſing above it, the concave part of which was to be 
lined with adamant, in order to keep an iron ſtatue of that 
queen ſuſpended in the air. This plan of building was in- 
vented by Dinocrates, a famous architect in thoſe times; and 
the moment he propoſed it to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders 
for beginning the work without delay. The experiment, 


n Plin. I. xxxiv. c. 14. 


* Superbum eſi & non ferendum, dicere pretorem in provincia homini honeſto, 
locupleti, ſplendido ; wende mihi vaſa cœlata. Hoc eft enim dicere: uon es dignus 
tit, qui habeas que tam bene fucta ſunt. Meg dignitatis ia ſunt. Cic. orat. de 
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however, remained imperfect, for want of ſufficient time; for 
Ptolemy and the architect dying within a very ſhort time after 
this reſolution, the project was entirely diſcontinued. It has 
long been ſaid, and even believed, that the body of Mahomet 
was ſuſpended 1 in this manner, in an iron coffin, by a load- 
ſtone fixed in the vaulted roof of the chamber where his 
corpſe was depoſited after his death; but this is a mere vulgar 
error, without the leaſt foundation. 

* Ptolemy Philadelphus ſurvived his beloved Arſinoe but 
a ſhort time. He was naturally of a tender conſtitution, and 
the ſoft manner of life he led, contributed to the decay of 
his health. The infirmities of old age, and his affliction for 
the loſs of a conſort whom he loved to adoration, brought 
upon him a languiſhing diſorder, which ended his days, in 
the ſixty-third year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of his 
reign. He left two ſons and a daughter, whom he had by 
his firſt wife Arſinoe, the daughter of Lyſimachus, a different 
perſon from the laſt-mentioned queen of that name. His 
eldeſt ſon, Ptolemy Evergetes, ſucceeded him in the throne; 
the ſecond bore the name of Lyſimachus his grandfather by 
the mother, and was put to death by his brother for engaging 


in a rebellion againſt him. The name of the daughter was 


Berenice, whoſe marriage with Antiochus Theos king of 
Syria, has already been related. 


SECT. IX. Charadter and qualities of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


TOLEMY PHILADELPHUS had certainly great and excellent 
qualities; and yet we cannot propoſe him as a perfect 
model of a good king, becauſe thoſe qualities were counter- 
poiſed by defects altogether as conſiderable. He diſhonoured 
the firſt period of his reign, by his reſentment againſt a man 
of uncommon merit, I mean Demetrius Phalereus, becauſe 
he had given ſome advice to his father, contrary to the intereſt 
of Philadelphus, but entirely conformable to equity and 
natural right. His immenſe riches ſoon drew after them a 
train of luxury and effeminate pleaſures, the uſual concomi- 
tants of ſuch high tortunes, which contributed not a little to 
emaſculate his mind. He was not very induſtrious in culti- 


Athen. I xii. p. 19. Þ Canon. Ptolem Aſtron. 
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vating the military virtues; but we muſt acknowledge, at the 
ſame time, that a remiſſneſs of this nature 1s not always a 
misfortune to a people. 

He, however, made an ample compenſation for this neglett, 
by his love of the arts and ſciences, and his generoſity to 
learned men. The fame of his liberalities invited ſeveral 
illuſtrious poets to his court, particularly Callimachus, Lyco- 
phron, and Theocritus; the laſt of whom gives him very lo fty 
praiſes in ſome of his Idyllia. We have already ſeen his ex- 
traordinary taſte for books; and it is certain, that he ſpared no 
expence in the augmentation and embelliſhment of the library 
founded by his father, and from whence both thoſe princes 
have derived as much glory, as could have redounded to them 
from the greateſt conqueſts. As Philadelphus had abundance 
of wit, and his happy genius had been carefully cultivated 
by great maſters, he always retained a peculiar taſte for the 
ſciences, but in ſuch a manner, as ſuited the dignity of a 
prince; as he never ſuffered them to engroſs his whole atten- 
tion, but regulated his propenſity to thoſe grateful amuſe- 
ments, by prudence and moderation. In order to perpetuate 
this taſte in his dominions, he eretted public ſchools and 
academics at Alexandria, where they long flouriſhed in great 
reputation. He loved to converle with men of learning, and 
as the greateſt maſters in every kind of ſcience were emulous 
to obtain his favour, he extracted from each of them, if I may 
uſe that expreſſion, the flower and quinteſſence of the ſciences 
in which they excelled. This is the ineſtimable advantage 
which princes and great men poſleſs; and happy are they 
when they know how to uſe the opportunity of acquiring, in 
agreeable converſations, a thouſand things, not only curious, 
but uſeful and important, with reſpect to government. 

This intercourſe of Philadelphus with learned men, and 
his care to place the arts in honour, may be conſidered as 
the ſource of thoſe meaſures he purſued, through the courſe 
of his long reign, to make commerce flouriſh in his domi- 
nions; and in which attempt no prince ever ſucceeded more 
effectually than himſelf. The greateſt expences, in this par- 
ticular, could never diſcourage him from perſiſting in what 
he propoſed to accompliſh. We have already obſerved, that 
he built whole cities, in order to prote& and facilitate his in- 
tended traffic; that he opened a very long canal through de- 
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farts deſtitute of water; and maintained a very numerous and 
complete navy in each of the two ſeas, merely for the defence 
of his merchants. His principal point in view was to ſecure 
to ſtrangers all imaginable ſafety and freedom in his ports, 


without any impoſitions on trade, or the leaſt intention of 


turning it from its proper channel, in order to make it ſubſer- 
vient to his own particular intereſt; as he was perſuaded, that 
commerce was like ſome ſprings, that ſoon ceaſe to flow, 
when diverted from their natural courſe. 

Theſe were views worthy of a great prince, and a con- 
ſummate politician, and their laſting effects were infinitely 
beneficial to his kingdom. They have even continued to 
our days, ſtrengthened by the principles of their firſt eſtabliſh- 


ment, after a duration of above two thouſand years; opening 


a perpetual flow of new riches, and new commodities of 
every kind, into all nations ; drawing continually from them 
a return of voluntary contributions; uniting the Eaſt and 
Weſt by the mutual ſupply of their reſpective wants; and 
eſtabliſhing on this baſis a commerce that has conſtantly ſup- 
ported itſelf from age to age without interruption. Thoſe 
great conquerors and celebrated heroes, whoſe merit has been 
ſo highly extolled, not to mention the ravages and deſolation 
they have occaſioned to mankind, have ſcarce left behind 
them any traces of the conqueſts and acquiſitions they have 
made for aggrandiſing their empires; or at leaſt thoſe traces 
have not been durable, and the revolutions to which the moſt 
potent ſtates are obnox1ous, diveſt them of their conqueſts 
in a ſhort time, and transfer them to others. On the con- 
trary, the commerce of Egypt, eſtabliſhed thus by Philadelphus, 
inſtead of being ſhaken by time, has rather increaſed through 
along ſucceſſion of ages, and become daily more uſeful and 
indiſpenſable to all nations. So that, when we trace it up 


to its ſource, we ſhall be ſenſible that this prince ought to be 


conſidered not only as the benefattor of Egypt, but of ali 
mankind in general, to the lateſt poſterity. 

What we have already obſerved, in the hiſtory of Phila. 
delphus, with reſpe& to the inclination of the neighbouring 


people to tranſplant themſelves in crowds into Egypt, prefer- 


ring a reſidence in a foreign land to the natural affection of 


mankind for their native ſoil: is another glorious panegyric 
Vol. VI, 1 N 
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on this prince; as the moſt eſſential duty of kings, and the 
moſt grateful pleaſure they can poſſibly enjoy, amidſt the 
ſplendors of a throne, 1s to gain the love of mankind, and to 
make their government deſirable. Ptolemy was ſenſible, as 
an able politician, that the only ſure expedient for extending 
his dominions, without any att of violence, was to multiply 
his ſubjects, and attach them to his government, by their 
intereſt and inclination; to cauſe the land to be cultivated 


in a better manner; to make arts and manufattures flouriſh; 


and to augment, by a thouſand judicious meaſures, the power 
of a prince and his kingdom, whoſe real ſtrength conſiſts in 
the multitude of his ſubjetts. 


CHAP. III 


Sect. I. Antiochus Theos is poiſoned by his queen Laodice, 
who cauſes S:leucus Calinicus ta be declared king. She alſo 
deſtroys Berenice and her ſon. Ptolemy Evergetes avenges 
their death, by that of Laodice, and ſeiſes part of Afa. 
Antiochus Hierax, and Seleucus his brother, unite againſt 
Ptolemy. The death of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Mace- 
doma. He is ſucceeded by his ſon Demetrius. The war 
between the two brothers, Antiochus and Seleucus. The death 
of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Attalus ſucceeds ham. The 
eſtabliſhment of the Parthian empire by Arſaces. Anttochus 
ig ſlain by robbers. Seleucus is taken priſoner by the Par- 
thians, Credit of Foſeph, the nephew of Omas, with Plo. 
lemy. The death of Demetrius, king of Macedonia. Anti- 
gonus ſeiſes the throne of that prince. The death of 


Seleucus. 


q A ſoon as Antiochus Theos had received intelligence 
of the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, his father, in- 


law, he divorced Berenice, and recalled Laodice and her 


children. This lady, who knew the variable diſpoſition and 
inconſtancy of Antiochus, and was apprehenſive that the 
ſame levity of mind would induce him to ſupplant her, by 
receiving Berenice again, reſolved to improve the preſent op- 


1 Hicron. in Daniel. Plin. 1. vii. c. 12. Val, Max. I. ix c. 14. Solin. 
o. i. Juſtin, 1, xxvil. C. 1. | 
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portunity to ſecure the crown for her ſon. Her own chil- 
dren were diſinherited by the treaty made with Ptolemy ; by 
which it was alſo ſtipulated, that the iſſue Berenice might 
have by Antiochus ſhould ſucceed to the throne, and ſhe 
then had a ſon. Laodice, therefore cauſed Antiochus to be 
poiſoned, and when ſhe ſaw him expiring, ſhe placed in his 
bed a perſon, named Artemon, who very much reſembled 
him both in his features and the tone of his voice. He was 
there to act the part ſhe had occaſion for, and acquitted 
himſelf with great dexterity; taking great care, in the few 
viſits that were rendered him, to recommend his dear Lao- 
dice and her children to the lords and people. In his name 
were iſſued orders, by which his eldeſt ſon Seleucus Cal. 
linicus was appointed his ſucceſſor. His death was then 
declared, upon which Seleucus peaceably aſcended the throne, 
and-enjoyed it for the ſpace of twenty years. It appears by 
the ſequel, that his brother Antiochus, ſurnamed Hierax, 
had the government of the provinces of Aſia Minor, where 
he commanded a very conſiderable body of troops. 

Laodice, not believing herſelf ſafe as long as Berenice 
and her ſon lived, concerted meaſures with Seleucus to de. 
ſtroy them alſo; but that princeſs, being informed of their 
delign, eſcaped the danger for ſome time, by retiring with 
her ſon to Daphne, where ſhe ſhut herſelf up in the aſylum 
built by Seleucus Nicator. But being at laſt betrayed by the 
perfidy of thoſe who beſieged her there by the order of 
Laodice, firſt her ſon and then herſelf, with all the Egyptians 
who had accompanied her to that retreat, were murdered 
in the blackeſt and moſt inhuman manner. 


This event was an exact accompliſhment of what the pro- 


phet Daniel had foretold with relation to this marriage. 
** The king's daughter of the South ſhall come to the king of 
the North to make an agreement : But he ſhall not retain the 
power of the arm, neither ſhall he ſtand, nor his arm; but 
the ſhall be given up, and they that brought her, and he that 
begat her, and he that ſtrengthened her in thoſe times,” 1 
am not ſurpriſed that Porphyry, who was a profeſſed enemy 
to Chriſtianity, ſhould repreſent theſe prophecies of Daniel. 
as predictions made after the ſeveral events to which ther 
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refer: for could they poſſibly be clearer if he had even been 
a ſpectator of the acts he foretold? 

What probability was there that Egypt and Syria, which, 
in the time of Daniel, conſtituted part of the Babylonian 
empire, as tributary provinces, ſhould each of them be 
governed by kings who originally ſprung from Greece; and 
yet the prophet ſaw them eſtabliſhed in thoſe dominions 
above three hundred years before that happened. He be. 
held theſe two kings in a ſtate of war, and ſaw them after- 
wards reconciled by a treaty of peace ratified by a marriage. 
He alſo obſerved, that it was the king of Egypt, and not the 
king of Syria, who cemented the union between them by the 
gift of his daughter. He ſaw her conducted from Egypt to 
Syria in a pompous and magnificent manner; but was ſenſible 
that this event would be ſucceeded by a ſtrange cataſtrophe, 
In a word, he diſcovered that the iſſue of this princeſs, not- 
withſtanding all the expreſs precautions in the treaty for 
ſecuring their ſucceſſion to the crown, in excluſion of the 
children by a former marriage, were ſo far from aſcending 
the throne, that they. were entirely exterminated; and that 
the new queen herſelf was delivered up to her rival, who 
cauſed her to be deſtroyed, with all the officers who conducted 
her out of Egypt into Syria, and till then, had been her 
ſtrength and ſupport. * Great Gop! how worthy are thy 
oracles to be believed and reverenced! ; Igſlimonia tua 
credibilia fadta ſunt mms. 

While Berenice was beſieged and blocked up in Daphne, 
the cities of Aſia Minor, who had received intelligence of her 
treatment, were touched with compaſſion at her misfortune: 
in conſequence of which they formed a confederacy, and ſent 
a body of troops to Antioch for her relief. Her brother 
Ptolemy Evergetes was alſo as expeditious as poſſible to 
advance. thither with a formidable army; but the unhappy 
Berenice and her children were dead before any of theſe 
auxiliary troops could arrive at the place where the ſiege had 
been carried on againſt her. When they therefore ſaw that 
all their endeavours to ſave the queen and her children were 
rendered ineffectual, they immediately determined to revenge 
her death in a remarkable manner. The troops of Aſia joined 
thoſe of Egypt, and Ptolemy, who commanded them, was as 
ſucceſsful as he could deſire in the ſatisfaction of his juſt re- 
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ſentment. The criminal proceeding of Laodice, and of the 
king her fon, who had made himſelf an accomplice in her 
barbarity, ſoon alienated the affection of the people from 
them; and Ptolemy not only cauſed Laodice to ſuffer death, 
but made himſelf maſter of all Syria and Cilicia; after which 
he paſſed the Euphrates, and conquered all the country as far 
as Babylon and the Tigris: and if the progreſs of his arms 
had not been interrupted by a {edition which obliged him to 
return to Egypt, he would certainly have ſubdued all the pro- 
vinces of the Svrian empire. He, however, left Antiochus, 
one of his generals, to govern the provinces he had gained on 
this ſide of mount Taurus; and Xantippus was entruſted with 
thoſe that lay beyond it; Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt, 
laden with the ſpoils he had acquired by his conqueſts. 

This prince carried off forty thouſand “ talents of ſilver, 
with a prodigious quantity of gold and filver veſſels, and two 
thouſand five hundred ſtatues, part of which were thoſe 
Egyptian idols, that Cambyſes, after his conqueſt of this 
kingdom, had ſent into Perſia, Ptolemy gained the hearts 
of his ſubjetts by replacing thoſe idols in their ancient tem- 
ples, when he returned from this expedition: for the Egyp- 
tians, who were more devoted to their ſuperſtitious idolatry 
than all the reſt of mankind, thought they could not ſuffi- 
ciently expreſs their veneration and gratitude to a king, who 
had reſtored their gods to them in ſuch a manner. Prolemy 
derived from this action the title of Evergetes, which ſignifies 
a Benefattor, and is infinitely preferable to all appellations 
which conquerors have aſſumed from a falſe idea of glory. 
An epithet of this nature is the true charatteriſtic of kings, 
whole ſolid greatneſs conſiſts in the inclination and ability to 
improve the welfare of their ſubjects; and it were to be 
wiſhed, that Ptolemy had merited this title by actions more 
worthy of it. 


All this was alſo accompliſhed exactly as the prophet Daniel 


had foretold, and we need only cite the text, to prove what 


we advance. * Rut out of a branch of her root (intimating 
the king of the South, who was Ptolemy Evergetes, the ſon of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus) ſhall one ſtand up in his eſtate, who 
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ſhall come with an army, and ſhall enter into the fortreſs of the 
king of the North (Seleucus Callinicus) and ſhall deal againſt 
them, and ſhall prevail. And ſhall alſo carry captives into 
Egypt, their gods, with their princes, and with their precious 
veſſels of ſilver, and of gold, and he ſhall continue more years 
than the king of the North. So the king of the South ſhall 
come into his kingdom, and ſhall return into his own land :” 
namely, into that of Egypt. 

When Ptolemy Evergetes firſt ſet out on this expedition, 
his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, being apprehen- 
ſive of the dangers to which he would be expoſed in the war, 
made a vow to conſecrate her hair, if he ſhould happen to re- 
turn in ſafety. This was undoubtedly a ſacrifice of the orna- 
ment ſhe moſt eſteemed; and when ſhe at laſt ſaw him return 
with ſo much glory, the accompliſhment of her promiſe was 
her immediate care; in order to which ſhe cauſed her hair to be 
cut off, and then dedicated it to the gods, in the temple which 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had founded in honour to his beloved 
Arſinoe on Zephyriom, a promontory in Cyprus, under the 
name of the Zephyrian Venus. This conſecrated hair being 
loſt ſoon after by ſome unknown accident, Ptolemy was ex- 
tremely offended with the prieſts for their negligence ; upon 
which Conon of Samos, an artful courtier, and alſo a mathe. 
matician, being then at Alexandria, took upon him to affirm, 
that the locks of the queen's hair had been conveyed to 
heaven, and he pointed out ſeven ſtars near the lion's tail, 


which till then had never been part of any conſtellation ; de. 


claring, at the ſame time, that thoſe were the hair of Bere- 
nice. Several other aſtronomers, either to make their court as 
well as Conon, or that they might not draw upon themſelves 
the diſpleaſure of Ptolemy, gave thoſe ſtars the fame name, 
which 1s ſtill uſed to this day. Callimachus, who had been 


at the court of Philadelphus, compoſed a ſhort poem on the 


hair of Berenice, which Catullus afterwards tranſlated into 
Latin, which verſion is come down to us. 

* Ptolemy, in his return from this expedition, paſſed 
through Jeruſalem, where he offered a great number of ſacri- 
fices to the GoD of Iſrael, in order to render homage to him, 
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for the victories he had obtained over the king of Syria; by 
which aftion he evidently diſcovered his preference of the 
true God to all the idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies 
of Daniel were ſhown to that prince, and he might conclude, 
from what they contained, that all his conqueſts and ſucceſſes 
were owing to that GoD who had cauſed them to be foretold 
ſo exattly by his prophets. 

* Seleucus had been detained for ſome time in his kingdom, 
by the apprehenſion of domeſtic troubles ; but when he re- 
ceived intelligence that Ptolemy was returning to Egypt, he 
ſet ſail with a conſiderable fleet, to reduce the revolted cities. 
His enterpriſe was, however, ineffectual; for, as ſoon as he 
advanced into the open ſea, his whole navy was deſtroyed by 
a violent tempeſt ; as if heaven itſelf, ſays * Juſtin, had made 
the winds and waves the miniſters of his vengeance on this 
parricide. Seleucus, and ſome of his attendants, were almoſt 
the only perſons who were ſaved, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that they eſcaped naked from the wreck. But this 
dreadful ſtroke, which ſeemed intended to overwhelm him, 
contributed, on the contrary, to the re-eſtabliſhment of his 
affairs. The cities of Aſia which had revolted, through the 
horror they conceived againſt him, after the murder of 
Berenice and her children, no ſooner received intelligence 
of the great loſs he had now ſuſtained, than they imagined 
him ſufficiently puniſhed, and as their hatred was then 
changed into compaſſion, they all declared for him anew. 

This unexpected change having re-inſtated him in the 
greateſt part of his dominions, he was induſtrious to raiſe 
another army to recover the reſt, This effort, however, 
proved as unſucceſsful as the former; his army was defeated 
by the forces of Ptolemy, who cut off the greateſt part of his 
troops. He ſaved himſelf at Antioch, with the ſmall number 
of men who were left him when he eſcaped from the ſhip- 
wreck at ſea: as if, ſays a certain hiſtorian, he had recovered 
his former power only to loſe it a ſecond time with the 
greater mortification, by a fatal viciſſitude of fortune.“ 

After this ſecond fruſtration of his affairs, the cities of 
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Smyrna and Magneſia, in Aſia Minor, were induced, by mere 
affection to Seleucus, to form a confederacy in his favour, 
by which they mutually ſtipulated to ſupport him. They 
were greatly attached to his family, from whom they undoubt. 
edly had received many extraordinary favours: they had even 
rendered divine honours to his father, Antiochus Theos, and 
alſo to Stratonice, the mother of this latter. Callinicus re— 
tained a grateful remembrance of the regard theſe cities had 
teſtified for his intereſt, and afterwards granted them ſeveral 
advantageous privileges. They cauſed the treaty we have 
mentioned to be engraven on a large column of marble, 
which ſtill ſubſiſts, and is now in the area before the theatre 
at Oxford. This column was brought out of Aſia, by 
Thomas Earl of Arundel, at the beginning of the reign of 
Charles the Firſt, and with ſeveral other antique marbles, 
were preſented to the univerſity of Oxford by his grandſon, 
Henry Duke of Nortolk, in the reign of Charles the Second. 
All the learned world ought to think themſelves indebted to 
noblemen who are emulous to adorn and enrich univerſities in 
Tuch a generous manner; and I wiſh the ſame zeal had been 
ever teſtified for that of Paris, the mother of all the reſt, and 
whoſe antiquity and reputation, in conjunction with the abili- 
ties of her profeſſors, and her attachment to the ſacred perſons 
of Kings, have rendered her worthy of being favoured in a 
peculiar manner by princes and great men. The eſtabliſh- 
ment of a library in this illuſtrious ſeminary would be an 
immortal honour to the perſon who ſhould lay the foundation 
of ſuch a work. 

Seleucus, in the extremities to which he was reduced, had 
made application to his brother Antiochus, whom he promiſed 
to inveſt with the ſovereignty of the provinces of Aſia Minor, 
provided he would join him with his troops, and act in con- 
cert with him. The young prince was then at the head of an 
army in thoſe provinces; and though he was but fourtcen 
years of age,* 
of mind that appear in men of an advanced age, he imme- 


* Antiochus, cum efſet annos quatuordecim natus, ſupra ætatem regni avidus, 
occaſionem non tam pio animo, nuam offerebatur, arripuit : ſed, latrauis more, totum 
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diately accepted the offers made him, and advanced in queſt 


of his brother, not with any intention to ſecure him the enjoy- 


ment of his dominions, but to ſeiſe them for himſelf, His 
avidity was ſo great, and he was always ready to ſeiſe for 
himſelf whatever came in his way, without the leaſt regard to 


juſtice, that he acquired the ſurname of * Hierax, which 


ſignifies a bird that preys on all things he finds, and thinks 
every thing good upon which he lays his talons. 

When Ptolemy received intelligence that Antiochus was 
preparing to act in concert with Seleucus againſt him, he re- 
conciled himſelf with the latter, and concluded a truce with 
him for ten years, that he might not have both theſe princes 
for his enemies at the ſame time. 

Antigonus Gonatas died much about this period, at the age 
of eighty, or eighty-three years; after he had reigned thirty- 
four years in Macedonia, and forty-tour in Greece. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Demetrius, who reigned ten years, and 
made himſelf maſter of Cyrenaica and all Libya. Deme- 
trius firſt married the ſiſter of Antiochus Hierax; but Olym- 
plas, the daughter of Pyrrhus King of Epirus, engaged him, 
after the death of her huſband Alexander, who was likewiſe 
her brother, to eſpouſe her daughter Phthia. The firſt wife, 
being unable to ſupport this injurious proceeding, retired to 
her brother Antiochus, and earneſtly preſſed him to declare 
war againſt her faithleſs huſband : but his attention was then 
taken up with other views and employments. 

This prince ſtill continued his military preparations, as if 
he deſigned to aſſiſt his brother, in purſuance of the treaty be- 
tween them; F but his real intention was to dethrone him, 
and he concealed the virulent diſpoſition of an enemy under 
the name of a brother. Seleucus penctrated his ſcheme, and 
immediately paſſed mount Taurus, in order to check his 
progreſs. * Antiochus founded his pretext on the promiſe 
which had been made him of the {ſovereignty of the provinces 
of Aſia Minor, as a compenſation for aſſiſting his brother 
againſt Ptolemy ; but Seleucus, who then ſaw himſelt diſen- 
gaged from that war without the aid of his brother, did not 
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conceive himſelf obliged to perform that promiſe. Antiochus 
reſolving to perſiſt in his pretenſions, and Seleucus refuſing to 
allow them, it became neceſſary to decide the difference by 
arms. A battle was accordingly fought near Ancyra, in 
Galatia, wherein Seleucus was defeated, and eſcaped with the 
utmoſt difficulty from the enemy. Antiochus was allo ex. 
poſed to great dangers, notwithſtanding his victory. The 
troops, on whoſe valour he chiefly relied, were a body of 
Gauls whom he had taken into his pay, and they were un- 
doubtedly ſome of thoſe who had ſettled in Galatia. Theſe 
traitors, upon a confuſed report that Seleucus had been killed 
in the action, had formed a reſolution to deſtroy Antiochus, 
perſuading themſelves that they ſhould be abſolute maſters of 
Aſia, after the death of thoſe two princes. Antiochus, there- 
fore was obliged, for his own preſervation, to diſtribute all the 
money of the army amongſt them. 

Eumenes, prince of Pergamus, being deſirous of im- 
proving this conjuncture, advanced with all his forces againſt 
Antiochus and the Gauls, in full expectation to ruin them 
both, in conſequence of their diviſion, The imminent danger 
to which Antiochus was then reduced, obliged him to make 
a new treaty with the Gauls, wherein he ſtipulated to re- 
nounce the title of their maſter which he had before aſſumed, 
for that of their ally: and he alſo entered into a league offenſive 
and defenſive with that people. This treaty, however, did 
not prevent Eumenes from attacking them; and as he came 
upon them in ſuch a ſudden and unexpetted manner as did 
not allow them any time to recover after their fatigues, or to 
furniſh themſelves with new recruits, he obtained a victory 
over them, which coſt him but little, and laid all Aſia Minor 
open to him. 

> Eumenes, upon this fortunate event, abandoned himſelf 
to intemperance and excels at his table, and died aſter a reign 
of twenty years. As he left no children, he was ſucceeded by 
Attalus, his couſin-german, who was the ſon of Attalus, his 
This prince was wiſe and valiant, 
and perfectly qualified to preſerve the conqueſts that he in- 
herited. He entirely reduced the Gauls, and then eſtabliſhed 
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himſelf ſo effectually in his dominions, that he took upon 


himſelf the title of king; for though his predeceſſors had 
enjoyed all the power, they had never ventured to aſſume the 
ſtile of ſovereigns. Attalus, therefore, was the firſt of his 
houſe who took it upon him, and tranſmitted it, with his 


dominions, to his poſterity, who enjoyed it to the third 


generation. 

Whilſt Eumenes, and, after him, Attalus were ſeiſing the 
provinces of the Syrian empire in the Weſt, Theodotus and 
Arſaces were proceeding by their example in the Eaſt. © The 
latter hearing that Seleucus had been ſlain in the battle of 
Ancyra, turned his arms againſt Hyrcania, and annexed it to 
Parthia, which he had diſmembered from the empire. He 
then erected theſe two provinces into a kingdom, which, in 
proceſs of time, became very formidable to the empire of 
the Romans. Theodotus dying ſoon after, Arſaces made a 
league offenſive and defenſive with his ſon, who bore the ſame 
name, and ſucceeded his father in Bactria; and they mutually 
ſupported themſelves in their dominions by this union, The 
two brothers notwithſtanding theſe tranſactions, continued 
the war againſt each other, with the moſt implacable warmth, 
not conſidering, that while they contended with each other 
for the empire their father had left them, the whole would 
be gradually wreſted from them by their common enemies. 

The treaſure and forces of Antiochus being exhauſted by 
the ſeveral overthrows and loſſes he had ſuſtained, he was 
obliged to wander from one retreat to another, with the ſhat. 
tered remains of his party, till he was at laſt entirely driven 
out of Meſopotamia, Finding, therefore, that there was 
no place in all the empire of Syria, where he could poſſibly 
continue in ſafety, he retired tor refuge to Ariarathes, King of 


' Cappadocia, whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed. Ariarathes, 


notwithſtanding this alliance, was ſoon weary of entertaining 
a ſon-in-law who became a burthen to him ; for which reaſon 
he determined to deſtroy him. Antiochus, being informed 
of his deſign, avoided the danger by a ſpeedy retreat into 
Egypt; where he rather choſe to deliver himſelf up to the 
power of Ptolemy, the profeſſed enemy of his houſe, than to 
truſt a brother whom he had ſo highly offended. He, how- 
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ever, had reaſon to repent of this proceeding, for immedi. 
ately after his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy cauſed him to be 
ſeiſed and impriſoned; he alſo placed a ſtrong guard over 
him, and detained him ſeveral years in that confinement, till 
at laſt he found means to eſcape by the aſſiſtance of a cour- 
teſan; but as he was quitting that kingdom, he had the mis. 
fortune to be aſſaſſinated by a band of robbers. 

Ptolemy, in the mean time, devoted the {ſweets of peace 
to the cultivation of the ſciences in his dominions, and the 
enlargement of his father's library at Alexandria with all ſorts 
of books: but as a proper collection could not well be made 
without an able librarian, to whoſe care it would be likewiſe 
neceſſary to conſign them. Evergetes, upon the death of 
Zenodotus, who had exerciſed that function from the time of 
Ptolemy Soter, the grandfather of that prince, ſent to Athens 
for Eratoſthenes, the Cyrenian, who was then in great repu- 
tation, and had been educated by Callimachus, a native of 
the ſame country. © He was a man of univerſal learning, 
but none of his works have been tranſmitted to us, except 
his catalogue of the kings of Thebes in Egypt, with the years 
of their reſpective reigns, from Memes or Miſraim, who firſt 
peopled Egypt after the deluge, to the Trojan war. This 
catalogue contains a ſucceſſion of thirty- eight kings, and is 
ſtill to be ſeen in Syncellus. 

When Seleucus ſaw himſelf extricated from the troubles 
his brother had occaſioned, his firſt cares were employed in 
the re-eſtabliſhment of order and tranquillity in the dominions 
he poſſeſſed; and when he had accompliſhed this, he turned 
his thoughts to the reduttion of the oriental provinces which 
had revolted from him. This laſt attempt, however, was not 
attended with ſucceſs; for Arſaces had been allowed too 
much time to ſtrengthen himſelf in his uſurpation. Seleucus, 
therefore, after many ineffefiual endeavours to recover thoſe 
territories, was obliged to diſcontinue his enterpriſe in a dif- 
honourable manner. He, perhaps, might have ſucceeded 
better in time, if new commotions, which had been excited 
in his dominions during his abſence, had not compelled him 
to make a ſpeedy return, in order to ſuppreſs them. Tlis 
furniſhed Arſaces with a new opportunity of eſtabliſhing his 
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power ſo eſſectually, that all future efforts were incapable of 
reducing it. 

f Seleucus, however, made a new attempt, as ſoon as his 
affairs would admit : but this ſecond expedition proved more 
unfortunate than the firſt ; for he was not only defeated, but 
taken priſoner by Arſaces, in a great battle. The Parthians 
celebrated, for many ſucceeding years, the anniverſary of this 
victory, which they conſidered as the firſt day of their liberty, 
though in reality it was the firſt æra of their ſlavery; for the 
world never produced greater tyrants than thoſe Parthian 
kings to whom they were ſubjefted. The Macedonian yoke 
would have been much more ſupportable than their oppreſſive 
government, if they had perſevered to ſubmit to it. Arſaces 
now began to aſſume the title of king, and firmly eſtabliſhed 
this empire of the Eaſt, which, in proceſs of time, counter- 
poiſed the Roman power, and became a barrier, which all 
the armies of that people were incapable of forcing. All the 
kings who ſucceeded Arſaces made it an indiſpenſable law, 
and counted it an honour, to be called by his name; in the 
ſame manner as the kings of Egypt retained that of Ptolemy, 
as long as the race of Ptolemy Soter governed that kingdom. 
Arſaces raiſed himſelf to a throne from the loweſt condition of 
lite, and became as memorable among the Parthians, as Cyrus 
had been among the Perſians, or Alexander among the 
Macedonians, or Romulus among the Romans.* This 
verifies that paſſage in holy ſcripture, which declares, 
% That the Moſt High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomſoever he will, and ſetteth up over it the 
baſeſt of men.” 

* Onias, the ſovereign pontiff of the Jews, had neglected 
to ſend Ptolemy the uſual tribute of twenty talents, which 
his predeceſſors had always paid to the kings of Egypt, as a 
teſtimonial of the homage they rendered to that crown. The 
king ſent Athenion, one of his courtiers, to Jeruſalem, to 
demand the payment of the arrears, which then amounted to 
a great ſum; and to threaten the Jews, in caſe of refuſal, 
with a body of troops, who ſhould be commiſſioned to expel 
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them from their country, and divide it among themſelves, 
The alarm was very great at Jeruſalem on this occaſion, and 
it was thought neceſſary to ſend a deputation to the king, in the 
perſon of Joſeph, the nephew of Onias, who, though in 
the prime of his youth, was univerſally eſteemed for his 
prudence, probity, and juſtice. Athenion, during his con. 
tinuance at Jeruſalem, had conceived a great regard for his 
character, and as he ſet out for Egypt before him, he pro- 
miſed to render him all the good offices in his power with 
the king. Joſeph followed him in a ſhort time, and on his 
way met with ſeveral conſiderable perſons of Cœloſyria and 
Paleſtine, who were alſo going to Egypt, with an intention to 
offer terms for farming the great revenues of thoſe provinces, 
As the equipage of Joſeph was far from being ſo magnificent 
as theirs, they treated him with little reſpect, and conſidered 
him as a perſon of no great capacity. Joſeph concealed his 
diſſatis faction at their behaviour, but drew from the conver- 
ſation that paſſed between them, all the circumſtances he 
could deſire, with relation to the affair that brought them to 
court, and without ſeeming to have any particular view in 
the curioſity he expreſſed. _ 


When they arrived at Alexandria, they were informed that 


the king had taken a progreſs to Memphis, and Joſeph was 
the only perſon among them who ſet out from thence, in 
order to wait upon that monarch, without loſing a moment's 
time, He had the good fortune to meet him as he was re- 
turning from Memphis, with the queen and Athenion in his 
chariot. The king, who had received impreſſions in his 
favour from Athenion, was extremely delighted at his pre- 
ſence, and invited him into his chariot. Joſeph, to excuſe 
his uncle, repreſented the infirmities of his great age, and 
the natural tardineſs of his diſpoſition, in ſuch an engaging 
manner, as ſatisfied Ptolemy, and created in him an extraor- 
dinary eſteem for the advocate who had ſo effectually pleaded 
the cauſe of that pontiff. He alſo ordered him an apartment 
in the royal palace of Alexandria, and allowed him a place 
at his table. 

When the appointed day came for purchaſing, by auction 
the privilege of farming the revenues of the provinces, the 
companions of Joſeph in his journey to Egypt, offered no 
more than eight thouſand talents for the provinces of Cœlo- 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 
ſyria, Phœnicia, Judæa, and Samaria. Upon which Joſeph, 


who had diſcovered, in the converſation that paſſed between 
them in his preſence, that this purchaſe was worth double the 
ſum they offered, reproached them for depreciating the king's 
revenues in that manner, and offered twice as much as they 
had done. Ptolemy was well ſatisfied to ſee his revennes ſo 
conſiderably increaſed ; but being apprehenſive that the per- 
ſon who proffered ſo large a ſum would be in no condition to 
pay it, he aſked Joſeph what ſecurity he would give him for 
the performance of his agreement ? The Jewiſh deputy re- 
plied, with a calm air, that he had ſuch perſons to offer for 
his ſecurity on that occaſion, as he was certain his Majeſty 
could have no objections to. Upon being ordered to mention 
them, he named the king and queen themſelves; and added, 
that they would be his ſecurities to each other. The king 
could not avoid ſmiling at this little pleaſantry, which put 
him into ſo good an humour, that he allowed him to farm the 
revenues without any other {ſecurity than his verbal promiſe 
for payment. Joſeph acted in that ſtation for the ſpace of 
ten years, to the mutual ſatisfattion of the court and pro- 
vinces. His rich competitors, who had farmed thoſe revenues 
before, returned home in the utmoſt confuſion, and had 
reaſon to be ſenſible, that a magnificent equipage is a very 
inconſiderable indication of merit. 

King Demetrius died, about this time, in Macedonia, 
and left a ſon, named Philip, in an early ſtate of minority; for 
which reaſon his guardianſhip was conſigned to Antigonus, 


who, having eſpouſed the mother of his pupil, aſcended the 


throne, and reigned for the ſpace of twelve years. He was 
magnificent in promiſes, but extremely frugal in perfor- 
mance, which occaſioned his being ſurnamed * Doſon. 

* Five or ſix years after this period, Seleucus Callinicus, 
who for ſome time had continued in a ſtate of captivity in 
Parthia, died in that country by a fall from his horſe. Arſaces 
had always treated him as a king during his confinement. 
His wife was Laodice, the ſiſter of Andromachus, one of his 
generals, and he had two ſons and a daughter by that marriage. 


i Tuſtin, I. xxviii, Cc. 3. 


Dexipp. Porphyr. Euſeb. 
3. Athen, p. 153. | 


& Tuſtin, 1. viz. c. 


* This name ügnifies in the Greek language, Ore who wil! give, that is 


fo ſay, a perſon who promiſes to give, but never gives what he promiſes: 
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He eſpouſed his daughter to Mithridates King of Pontus, 
and conſigned Phrygia to her for her dowry. His ſons were 
Seleucus and Antiochus; the former of whom, ſurnamed 
Ceraunus, ſucceeded him in the throne. 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the republic of 
the Achzans begins to appear with luftre in hiſtory, and was 
in a condition to ſuſtain wars, particularly againſt that of the 
Lacedzmonians. It will, therefore, be neceſſary for me to 
repreſent the preſent ſtate of thoſe two republics; and I ſhall 
begin with that of the Achæans. 


SECT. II. The eftabliſhment of the republic of the Acheans. 
Aratus delivers Sicyon from tyranny. The character of that 
young Grecian. He is enabled, by the liberalities of Ptolemy 
Evergetes, to extinguiſh a ſedition ready to break out in Sicyon. 
Takes Corinth from Antigonus king of Macedonia. Prevails 
on the cities of Megara, Trazene, Ehidaurus, and Megalopolis, 
to accede to the Achiæan league; but 1s not Jo ſucceſsful with 
reſpect to Argos. 


"PHE republic of the Achæans was not conſiderable at 

firſt, either for the number of its troops, the immenſity 
of its riches, or the extent of its territory, but derived its 
power from the great reputation it acquired for the virtues of 
probity, juſtice, love of liberty; and this reputation was very 
ancient, The Crotonians and Sybarites adopted the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Acheans, for the re-eſtabliſhment of good 
order in their cities. The Lacedæmonians and Thebans had 


ſuch an eſteem for their virtue, that they choſe them, after 


the celebrated battle of Leuctra, to arbitrate the differences 
which ſubſiſted between them. 


The government of this republic was democratical, that is 
to ſay, in the hands of the people. It likewiſe preſerved its 
liberty to the times of Philip and Alexander ; but under thoſe 
princes, and in the reigns of thoſe who ſucceeded them, it was 
either in ſubjection to the Macedonians who had made them- 


ſelves maſters of Greece, or elſe was oppreſſed by cruel 
tyrants. 


! Polyb. I, viii, p. 125—130. 
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It was compoſed of twelve * cities, all in Peloponneſus, 
but together not equal to a ſingle one of conſiderable rank. 
This republic did not ſignalize herſelf immediately by any 
thing great and remarkable, becauſe, amongſt all her citizens, 
ſhe produced none of any diſtinguiſhed merit. The ſequel 
will diſcover the extraordinary change a ſingle man was 
capable of introducing among them, by his great qualities. 
After the death of Alexander, this little ſtate was involved in 
all the calamities inſeparable from diſcord. The ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm no longer prevailed among them, and each city was 
ſolely attentive to its particular intereſt. Their ſtate had 
loſt its former ſolidity, becauſe they changed their maſter as 
often as Macedonia became ſubjett to new ſovereigns. They 
firſt ſubmitted to Demetrius; after him, to Caſſander; and 
laſt of all to Antigonus Gonatas, who left them in ſubjection 
to tyrants of his own eſtabliſhing, that they might not with- 
draw themſelves from his authority. 

Toward the beginning of the CXXIVth Olympiad, very 
near the death of Ptolomy Soter, the father of Philadelphus, 
and the expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy, the republic of 
the Achzans reſumed their former cuſtoms, and renewed their 
ancient concord, The inhabitants of Patræ and Dyma laid 
the foundations of this happy change. The tyrants were ex- 
pelled from the cities, which then united, and conſtituted one 
body of a republic anew : all affairs were decided by a public 
council: the regiſters were committed to a common ſecre- 
tary: the aſſembly had two preſidents, who were nominated 
by the cities in their reſpettive turns; but it was ſoon thought 
adviſeable to reduce them to one. 


The good order which reigned 1n this little 8 where 


freedom and equality, with a love of juſtice and the public 
good, were the fundamental principles of their government, 
drew into their community ſeveral neighbouring cities, who 
received their Jaws, and aſſociated themſelves into their pri- 
vileges. Sicyon was one of the firſt that acceded in this 
manner; by which means Aratus, one of its citizens, had an 
opportunity of acting a very great part, and became very 
illuſtrious. 


Vol. VI. K 


* Theſe twelve cities were, Patræ, Dyma, Phare, Tritea, IT contri. 


Aegira, Pellene, Acgium, Byra, $Scraunia, Olenys, Helice. 
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= Sicyon, which had long groaned under the yoke of her 
tyrants, attempted to ſhake it off, by placing Clinias, one of her 
firſt and braveſt citizens, at her head; and the government 
already began to flouriſh and aſſume a new form, when 
Abantidas found means to diſconcert this amiable plan, in 
order to ſeiſe the tyranny into his own hands. Some of his 
relations and friends he expelled from the city, and took off 
others by death: he alſo ſearched for Aratus, the ſon of 
Clinias, who was then but ſeven years of age, in order to 
deſtroy him; but the infant eſcaped, with ſome other perſons, 
amidſt the diſorder that filled the houſe when his father was 
killed; and as he was wandering about the city, in the ut. 
moſt conſternation and diſtreſs, he accidentally entered un- 
ſeen into a houſe which belonged to the tyrant's ſiſter. This 
lady was naturally generous, and as ſhe alſo believed that 
this deſtitute infant had taken refuge under her roof, by the 
impulſe of ſome deity, ſhe carefully concealed him; and 
when night came, cauſed him to be ſecretly conveyed to 
Argos. 

Aratus being thus preſerved from ſo imminent a danger, 
conceived in his ſoul from thenceforth an implacable aver- 
ſion to tyrants, which always increaſed with his age. He was 
educated with the utmoſt care, by ſome hoſpitable friends 
of his father's, at Argos. 

The new tyranny in Sicyon had paſſed through ſeveral 
hands in a ſhort time, when Aratus, who began to arrive at 
a ſtate of manhood, was ſolicitous to deliver his country 
entirely from oppreſſion. He was greatly reſpected, as well 
for his birth as his courage, which was accompanied with 
a gravity ſuperior to his age, and a ſtrong and clear under- 
ſtanding. Theſe qualities, which were well known at that 
time, cauſed the exiles from Sicyon to caſt their eyes upon 
him in a peculiar manner, and to conſider him as a perſon 
deſtined to be their future deliverer; in which conjecture 
they were not deceived. 

Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year of his age. 
formed a confederacy againſt Nicocles, who was tyrant at 
that time; and though the ſpies he ſent to Argos kept a 
vigilant eye on his condutt, he purſued his meaſures with tv 


n Plut. in Arato. p. 1027 — 1031, 
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much prudence and ſecrecy, that he ſcaled the walls of Sicyon, 
and entered the city by night. The tyrant was fortunate 
enough to ſecure himſelf a retreat, through ſubterranean 
paſſages, and when the people aſſembled in a tumultuous 
manner, without knowing what had been tranſatted, a herald 
cried with a loud voice, that © Aratus, the ſon of Clinias in- 
vited the citizens to reſume their liberty.” Upon which the 
crowd immediately flocked to the palace of the tyrant, and 
burnt it to aſhes in a few moments; but not a ſingle man was 
killed or wounded on either ſide; the good genius of Aratus 
not ſuffering an attion of this nature to be polluted with the 
blood of his citizens; and in which circumſtance he made 
his joy and triumph conſiſt. He then recalled all thoſe who 
had been baniſhed, to the number of five hundred. 

Sicyon then began to enjoy ſome repoſe, but Aratus was 
not fully relieved from inquietude and perplexity. With 
reſpect to the ſituation of affairs without, he was ſenſible that 
Antigonus caſt a jealous eye on the city, and had meditated 
expedients for making himſelf maſter of it, from its having 
recovered its liberty. He beheld the ſeeds of ſedition and 


diſcord ſown within, by thoſe who had been baniſhed, and. 


was extremely apprehenſive of their effect. He imagined, 
therefore, that the ſafeſt and moſt prudent conduct in this 
delicate juncture, would be to unite Sicyon in the Achæan 
league, in which he eaſily ſucceeded; and this was one of 
the greateſt ſervices he was capable of rendering his country. 
The power of the Achæans was indeed but inconſider— 
able; for, as I have already obſerved, they were only maſters 
of three very ſmall cities. Their country was neither good 
nor rich, and they inhabited a coaſt which had neither ports, 
nor any other maritime ſtations of ſecurity. But, with all this 
mediocrity and ſeeming weaknels, they of all people made it 
moſt evident, that the forces of the Greeks could be always 
invincible, when under good order and diſcipline, and with 
a prudent and experienced general at the head of them. 
Thus did thoſe Achæans (who were ſo inconſiderable in com- 
pariſon of the ancient power of Greece) by conſtantly adher. 


ing to good counſels, and continuing ſtrittly united together. 


without blaſting the merit of their ftellow-citizens with the 
malignant breath of envy ; thus, I ſay, did theſe Acheans 
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not only maintain their liberties, amidſt ſo many potent cities, 
and ſuch a number of tyrants, but reſtored freedom and ſafety 
to moſt of the Grecian ſtates. 

Aratus, after he had engaged his city in the Achzan 
league, entered himſelf among the cavalry, for the ſervice of 
that ſtate, and was not a little efteemed by the generals, for the 


promptitude and vivacity he diſcovered in the execution of 


their orders : for though he had infinitely contributed to the 
power and credit of the league, by ſtrengthening it with 
his own reputation, and all the forces of his country, he yet 


appeared as ſubmiſhve as the meaneſt ſoldier to the general 


of the Achæans, notwithſtanding the obſcurity of the city 
from whence that officer was ſelected for ſuch an employ. 
ment. This is certainly an excellent example for young 
princes and noblemen, when they ſerve in armies, which will 
teach them to forget their birth on thoſe occaſions, and pay an 
exact ſubmiſſion to the orders of their commanders. 

" The conduct and character of Aratus are undoubtedly 
worthy of admiration. He was naturally polite and obliging ; 
his ſentiments were great and noble ; and he entirely devoted 
himſelf to the good of the ſtate, without any intereſted views, 
He was an implacable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his 
friendſhip and enmity by the public utility. He was quali- 
fied, in many particulars, to appear at the head of affairs : his 
expreſſions in diſcourſe were always proper: his thoughts 
juſt ; and even his ſilence judicious. He conducted himſelf 
with a complacency of temper, in all differences that aroſe in 
any deliberations of moment, and had no ſuperior in the 
happy art of contracting friendſhips and alliances. He had a 
wonderful facility in forming enterpriſes againſt an enemy; in 
making his deſigns impenetrable ſecrets, and in executing them 
happily by his patience and intrepidity. It muſt, however, 
be acknowledged, that this celebrated Aratus did not ſeem to 
be the ſame man at the head of an army: nothing could then 
be diſcovered in him but protraction, irreſolution, and timi- 
dity ; whilſt every proſpett of danger was inſupportable to 
him. Not that he really wanted courage and boldneſs, but 


theſe qualities ſeemed to be ſtruck languid by the greatneſs of 


the execution, and he was only timorous on certain occaſions, 


a Plut, in Arat. p. 1031. Polyb. I. iv. p. 277, 378. 
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and at intervals. It was from this diſpoſition of his, that all 
Peloponneſus was filled with the trophies of his conquerors, 
and the monuments of his own defeats. In this manner, ſays 
Polybius, has nature compounded different and contrary qua- 
lities together, not only in the bodies of men, but even in 
their minds; and hence it is that we are to account for the 
ſurpriſing diverſity we frequently perceive in the ſame per- 
ſons. On ſome occaſions they appear lively, heroic, and un- 
daunted; and at others, all their vigour, vivacity, and reſo- 
Jution, entirely abandon them. 

9 I have already obſerved, that thoſe citizens who had 
been baniſhed gave Aratus great perplexity. His diſquiet 
was occaſioned by their pretenſions to the lands and houſes 
they poſſeſſed before their exile ; the greateſt part of which 
had been conſigned to other perſons, who afterwards fold 
them, and diſappeared upon the expulſion of the tyrant. It 
was reaſonable that theſe exiles ſhould be re-inſtated in their 
former poſſeſſions, after their recall from baniſhment, and 
they made application to that effect with all imaginable im- 
portunity. On the other hand, the greateſt part of what 
they claimed had been alienated to fair purchaſers, who con- 
ſequently expected to be re-· imburſed, before they delivered up 
ſuch houſes and lands to the claimants. The pretenſions and 
complaints on this occaſion were vigorouſly urged on both 
ſides, and Sicyon was in the utmoſt danger of being ruined 
by a civil war, which ſeemed inevitable. Never was any 
affair more difficult than this. Aratus was incapable of re- 
conciling the two parties, whoſe demands were equally 
equitable, and it was impoſlible to ſatisfy them both at the 
lame time, without expending very conſiderable ſums, which 
In this emergency 
he could think of no reſource but the goodnels and liberality 
of Ptolemy King of Egypt, which he himſelf had experienced 
on the tollowing occaſion. 

That prince was extremely curious in portraits and other 
paintings: Aratus, therefore, who was an excellent judge of 
luch performances, collected all the works of the greateſt 


maſters which he could poſlibly procure, eſpecially thoſe of 
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Pamphilus and Melanthus, and ſent them to the King. 
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Sicyon was ſtill in great reputation for the arts, and painting 
in particular; the true taſte of which was preſerved there in 
all its ancient purity. It is even ſaid, that Apelles, who was 
then admired by all the world, had been at Sycion, where he 
frequented the ſchools of two painters, to whom he gave a 
talent (equal to a thouſand crowns) not for acquiring a per- 
fection in the art from them, but in order to obtain a ſhare 
in their great reputation. When Aratus had re-inſtated his 
eity in its former liberties, he deſtroyed all the pictures of the 
tyrants ; but when he came to that of Ariſtratus, who reigned 
in the time of Philip, and whom the painter had repre. 
ſented in the attitude of ſtanding in a triumphant chariot, he 
heſitated a long time whether he ſhould deface it or not ; for 
all the capital diſciples of Melanthus had contributed to the 
completion of that piece, and it had even been touched by 
the pencil of Apelles. This work was ſo inimitable in its 
kind, that Aratus was inchanted with its beauties; but his 
averſion for tyrants prevailed over his admiration of the 
picture, and he accordingly ordered it to be deſtroyed. 


The fine taſte of Aratus for painting, had recommended 
him to the good graces of Ptolemy; and he, therefore, 
thought he might take the liberty to implore the generoſity 
of that Prince, in the melancholy ſituation to which he was 
then reduced. With this view he embarked for Egypt; but 
was expoſed to many dangers and diſappointments, before he 
could arrive in that kingdom. He had a long audience of 
Ptolemy, who eſteemed him the better, the more he knew 
him; and preſented him with a hundred and fifty talents for 
the benefit of his city. Aratus carried away forty talents 
when he ſet out for Peloponneſus, and the king remitted him 
the remainder in ſeparate payments. 

His fortunate return occaſioned univerſal joy in Sicyon, 
and he was inveſted with full power to decide the pretenſions 
of the exiles, and regulate the partitions to be made in their 
favour. But as a wiſe politician, who is not for engroſling 
the deciſion of all affairs to himſelf, is not afraid of diminiſh- 
ing his reputation by admitting others to ſhare it with him, 
he firmly refuſed the honours deſigned him, and nominated 
for his coadjutors fifteen citizens of the greateſt repute, in 
conjunction with whom he at laſt reſtored harmony and peace 
among the inhabitants, and refunded to the ſeveral purchaſers 
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all the ſums they had expended for the lands and houſes they 
had actually bought. It has always been obſerved, that glory 
purſues thoſe who are induſtrious to decline it. Aratus, 
therefore, who thought himſelf in need of good counſels, to 
aſſiſt him in the determination of this important affair (and 

erſons of the greateſt merit always entertain the ſame diffi- 
dence of themſelves) had all the honour of this affair. His 
conduct was infinitely applauded; ſtatues were erected to him, 
and the people, by public inſcriptions, declared him the 
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father of the people, and the deliverer of his country. Theſe 


are qualities that infinitely tranſcend thoſe of the moſt cele- 
brated conquerors. 

A ſucceſs ſo illuſtrious gave Antigonus jealouſy, and even 
fear; in conſequence of which, at a public entertainment, he 
artfully enhanced the merit and capacity of this young man by 
extraordinary praiſes, poſſibly with an intention either to gain 
him over to his own intereſt, or to render him ſuſpetted to 
Ptolemy. He inſinuated, in terms ſufficiently intelligible, 
that Aratus having diſcovered, by his own experience, the 
vanity of the Egyptian pride, intended to attach himſelf to 
his ſervice; and that he, therefore, was reſolved to employ 
him in his affairs: he concluded this ſtrain of artifice with 
intreating all the lords of his court, who were then preſent, to 
regard him in future as their friend. The particulars of this 
diſcourſe were ſoon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a 
little ſurpriſed and afflicted when he heard them; and he 
complained to Aratus of this injurious change, but the latter 
eaſily juſtified himſelf to that monarch. 

Aratus having been elected general of the Achæans, for 
the firſt time, ravaged Locris, and all the territory of Calydon, 
and advanced with a body of ten thouſand men to ſuccour the 
Bœotians; but was ſo unfortunate as not to arrive amon 
them till after the battle of Cheronea,* in which they were 
defeated by the Ætolians. 

Eight years after this tranſaction, he was elected general 
of the Achæans a ſecond time, and rendered great ſervice to 
all Greece, by an action which, according to Plutarch, was 


equal to any of the moſt illuſtrious enterpriſes of the Grecian 
leaders. | x 


* Philip, above forty years before this event, had obtained a celebrated 


"ivory over the Athenians and Thebaus, near the ſame place. 
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The Iſthmus of Corinth, which ſeparates the two ſeas, unites 
the continent of Greece with that of Peloponneſus; the citadel 
alſo of Corinth, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Acro-Corinthus, 
is ſituated on a high mountain, exactly in the middle of thoſe 
two continents, which are there divided from each other by 
a very narrow neck of land; by which means this fortreſs, 
when furniſhed with a good garriſon, cuts off all communi. 
cation by land and ſea, from the inner part of the Iſthmus, 
and renders the perſon who poſſeſſes it, with a good body of 
troops, abſolute maſter of all Greece. Philip called this 
citadel the ſhackles of Greece,” and as it was capable of 
being rendered ſuch, it created jealouſy in all the neighbour. 
ing ſtates, and eſpecially in kings and princes, who conſe. 
quently were deſirous of ſeiſing it for their own uſe. 

Antigonus, after a Jong impatience to render himſelf maſter 
of this place, was ſo fortunate as to carry it by ſurpriſe, and 
made no ſcruple to congratulate himſelf as much on this ſuc. 
ceſs, as on a-real triumph. Aratus, on the other hand, enter. 
tained hopes of wreſting this fortreſs from him, in his turn; 
and while all his thoughts were employed to that effect, an 
accidental circumſtance furniſhed him with an opportunity of 
accompliſhing his deſign. 

Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken a journey to 
Sicyon, in order to tranſact ſome affairs in that city; and had 
there contracted an intimate acquaintance with a banker, who 
was a particular friend of Aratus. As the citadel happened 
to be the ſubjett of one of their converſations, Erginus told 
his friend, that when he went to viſit his brother, who was a 
ſoldier of the garriſon, he had obſerved a narrow track hewn 
in the rock, which led to that part of the ſummit where the 
wall of the citadel was very low. The banker was very at- 
tentive to this account, and, with a ſmile, deſired his friend to 
tell him, whether he and his brother would be inclinable to 
gain a Jarge ſum of money, and make their fortunes ? Erginus 
immediately comprehended the bent of this queſtion, and pro- 
miſed to found his brother Diocles on that head. Some few 
days after this converſation he returned to the banker, and 
engaged to conduct Aratus to that part of the mountain where 
the height of the wall did not exceed fifteen fect, adding, at 
the ſame time, that himſelf and his brother would aſſiſt him in 
executing the reſt of his enterpriſe. Aratus promiſed, on bis 
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part, to give them ſixty talents, if the affair ſhould happen to 
ſucceed; but as it became requiſite to depoſit that ſum in the 
hands of the banker, for the ſecurity of the two brothers, and 
as Aratus was neither maſter of ſo many talents, nor had any 
inclination to borrow them, for fear of giving ſuſpicion by 
that proceeding, which would have entirely deteated his en- 
terpriſe, he pledged all his gold and ſilver plate, with his 
wife's jewels, to the banker, as a ſecurity for the promiſed 
ſum. 

Aratus had ſo great a ſoul, ſays Plutarch, and ſuch an ardour 
for great actions, and when he conſidered with himſelf, how 
univerſally the famous Epaminondas and Phocion had been 
reputed the moſt worthy and juſt men in all Greece, tor re- 
fuſing the preſents that had been offered to them; and pre- 
ferring virtue to all the riches in the world, he was ſolicitous 
to refine upon their generoſity and diſintereſted ſpirit. There 
is certainly a wide difference between the mere refuſal of 
preſents, and a ſacrifice of a perſon's ſelf and fortune for the 
ſervice of the public. Aratus parted wiih all his fortune, and 
that too without its being known, for an enterpriſe, wherein 
he alone was expoſed to all the danger. 


action had wrought him, who can poſhbly be incapable of 
admiring ſo uncommon and ſurpriſing an inſtance of magna- 
nimity! Who, even at this time, can forbear to intereſt himſelf 
in this great exploit, and to combat in imagination by the ſide 
of ſo great a man, who paid ſo dearly for ſo extraordinary a 
danger, and pledged the moſt valuable part of his fortune, 
only to procure an opportunity of advancing into the midſt of 
his enemies in the dead of night, when he knew he ſhould be 
compelled to engage for his own lite, without any other ſecu- 
rity than the hopes of performing a noble action 

It may juſtly be remarked on this occaſion, that the taſte for 
glory, diſintereſtedneſs, and the public good, were perpe- 
tuated among the Greeks, by the rememberance of thoſe great 
men who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in paſt ages by ſuch glori- 
ous ſentiments. This is the great advantage which attends 
hiſtory written like that of the Greeks, and the principal ad- 
vantage derived irom it. | 

The preparations for the enterpriſe were diſconcerted by a 
variety of obſtructions, any one of which ſeemed ſufficient 
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Were is the man, 
cries Plutarch, amidſt the enthuſiaſm into which this amiable 
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to have rendered it ineffectual; but when all theſe were at 
laſt ſurmounted, Aratus ordered his troops to pals the night 
under arms. He then ſelected four hundred men, moſt of 
whom were unacquainted with the deſign he intended to exe. 
cute: they were all furniſhed with ſcaling-ladders, and he led 
them directly to the gates of the city by the walls of Juno's 
temple. The ſky was then unclouded, and the moon ſhone 
extremely bright, which filled the adventurers with uſt ap- 
prehenſions of being diſcovered. But in a little time a dark 
fog roſe very fortunately from the ſea, and ſhed a thick gloom 
over all the adjacent parts of the city. All the troops then 
ſeated themſelves on the ground, to take off their ſhoes, as 
well to leſſen the noiſe, as to facilitate their aſcent by the 
ſcaling-ladders, from which they would not then be ſo liable 
to {lip. In the mean time, Erginus, with ſeven reſolute 
young men, habited like travellers, paſſed through the gate 
without being perceived, and killed the centinel and guards 
who were there upon duty. The ladders were then fixed on 
the wall, and Aratus aſcended with a hundred of his boldeſt 
troops, giving orders to the reſt to follow him as faſt as they 
were able; and when they had all mounted the walls, he del. 
cended into the city with the utmoſt joy, as having already 
ſucceeded, by paſſing undiſcovered. 

As they were procceding in their march, they ſaw a ſmall 
guard of four men with lights in their hands, by whom they 
were not perceived, becauſe the darkneſs of the night 
ſhrowded them from their view. Aratus and his men ſhrunk 
back into a line againſt ſome walls and ruins that were near, 
where they diſpoſed themſelves into an ambuſcade, from 
whence they ſtarted as the four men were paſling by, and 
killed three of their number. The fourth, who received a 
deep wound on his head, fled from the place, and cried out 
as loud as he was able, that the enemies were entered the 
city. The trumpets in a moment ſounded the alarm, and all 
the inhabitants crowded together at the noiſe. The ſtreets 
were already filled with people, who flocked from all quarters 
by the blaze of innumerable lights which were immediately 
ſet up in the city, and alſo on the ramparts of the caſtle, 
whilſt every place reſounded with confuſed cries, that were 
not to be diſtinguiſhed, 

Aratus ſtill continued his progreſs, notwithſtanding the 
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alarm, and endeavoured to climb the ſteep rocks, which at 
firſt were very difficult of aſcent, becauſe he had miſſed the 
path that led to the wall through numberleſs windings, which 
it was almoſt imprafticable to trace out. While he was thus 
perplexed, the clouds diſperſed, as if a miracle had interpoſed 
in his favour ; the moon then appeared in its former bright- 
neſs, and diſcovered all the intricacies of the path, till he 
arrived on the ſpot of ground at the foot of the wall, which 
had been formerly deſcribed to him. The ſkies were then 
happily covered with clouds again, and the moon was once 
more immerſed in darkneſs. 

The three hundred ſoldiers whom Aratus had left without, 
near the temple of Juno, having entered the city, which was 
then filled with confuſion and tumult, and alſo illuminated 
witha prodigious number of lights; and not being able to 
find the path which Aratus had taken, drew up into a cloſe 
body, under a bending rock which ſhaded them at the bottom 
of the precipice, and where they waited in the utmoſt anxiety 
and diſtreſs. Aratus was then ſkirmiſhing on the ramparts 
of the citadel, and the noiſe of the combatants might eaſily be 
heard : but as the ſound was repeated by the echoes of the 
neighbouring mountains, it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the 
place from whence it proceeded. Thoſe ſoldiers, therefore, 
not knowing which way to bend their courſe, Archelaus, 
who commanded the troops of King Antigonus, having drawn 
out a conſiderable number of troops, mounted the aſcent with 
loud ſhouts, and a great blaſt of trumpets, with an intention 
to aſſault Aratus in his rear, and paſſed by thole three hundred 
men without perceiving them ; but when he had advanced a 
little beyond them, they ſtarted from the place of their con- 
cealment, as if they had been planted expreſsly in ambuſcade, 
and fell upon him with great reſolution, killing all who 
firſt came in their way. The reſt of the troops, and even 
Archelaus himſelf, were then ſeiſed with ſuch a con- 
ſternation, that they fled from their enemies, who continued 
to attack them in their retrcat, till they had all diſperſed 
themſelves in the city. 

This defeat was immediately ſucceeded by the arrival of 
Erginus, who had been ſent by thoſe that were fighting on 
the walls of the citadel, to acquaint them that Aratus was 
engaged with the enemies, who made a very vigorous defence. 
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and was in great need of immediate aſſiſtance. The troops 
then deſired him to be their conductor that moment, and as 
they mounted the rocks, they proclaimed their approach by 
loud cries, to animate their friends, and redouble their ardour, 
The beams of the moon, which was then in the full, played 
upon their armour, and, in conjunction with the length of the 
way by which they aſcended, made them appear more nu- 
merous, while the midnight ſilence rendered the echoes much 
more ſtrong and audible ; by which means their ſhouts ſeemed 
thoſe of a much greater body of men than they really were. 
In a word, when they at laſt had joined their compamons, 
they charged their enemies with a vigour that ſoon diſperſed 
them, upon which they poſted themſelves on the wall, and 
became abſolute maſters of the citadel by break of day ; fo 
that the ſun's firſt rays ſaw them victorious. The reſt of their 
troops arrived at the ſame time from Sicyon ; and the Corin- 


thians, after they had willingly thrown open the city gates 


to receive them, aſſiſted them in making the troops of Anti- 
gonus priſoners of war. 

Aratus, when he had effectually ſecured his victory, de- 
ſcended from the citadel into the threatre, which was then 
crowded with a vaſt concourſe of people, drawn thither by 
their curioſity to ſee him, and to hear him ſpeak. After he 
had poſted his Achæans in two lines in the avenues of the 
theatre, he advanced from the bottom of the ſtage completely 
armed, with a countenance extremely changed by his want of 
reſt and the long fatigue he had ſuſtained. The bold and 
manly joy with which this extraordinary ſucceſs had inſpired 
him, was obſcured by the languor his extreme weakneſs and 
decay of ſpirits had occaſioned. The moment he appeared in 
the theatre, all the people were emulous to teſtify their profound 
reſpect and gratitude, by repeated applauſes and acclamations. 
Aratus, in the mean time, {ſhifted his lance from his left to his 
right hand; and then reſted upon it, with his body bent a 
little towards the audience, in which poſture he continued tor 
ſome time. | 

When the whole theatre was at laſt ſilent, he exerted all the 
vigour he had left, and acquainted them, in a long diſcourle, 
with the particulars of the Achæan league; after which he 
exhorted them to accede to it. He likewiſe delivered to 
them the keys of their city, which, till then, had never been 
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in their power from the time of Philip. As to the captains of 
Antigonus, he reſtored Archelaus, whom he had taken pri- 
ſoner, to his liberty, but cauſed Theophraſtus to ſuffer death, 
for refuſing to quit the city. 

'  Aratus made himſelf maſter of the temple of Juno and of 
the port, where he ſeiſed twenty-five of the King's ſhips. 
He alſo took five hundred war-horſes, and four hundred 
Syrians, whom he afterwards fold. The Achæans kept the 
citadel, in which they placed a garriſon of tour hundred 
men. 

An action ſo bold and ſucceſsful as this, muſt undoubtedly 
be productive of very fortunate events. The inhabitants of 
Megara quitted the party of Antigonus and joined Aratus. 
Their example was ſoon followed by the people of Træzene 
and Epidaurus, who acceded to the Achæan league. 

Aratas alſo brought Ptolemy, King of Egypt into the con- 
federacy, by aſſigning the ſuperintendency of the war to him, 
and electing him generaliſſimo of their troops by land and ſea. 
This event acquired him ſo much credit and reputation, that 
though the nomination of any man to the polt of captain- 1 
general for a ſucceſſion of years was expreſsly prohibited by „ 
the laws, Aratus was, however, elected every other year, and 
he, either by his counſels or perſonal conduct, enjoyed that | 0 
command without any diſcontinuation: for it was evident to | lie 
all mankind, that neither riches nor the friendſhip of kings, | 
no, nor even the particular advantages of Sicyon, his native 
place, nor any other conſideration whatever, had the leaſt 
competition in his mind, with the welfare and aggrandiſement 
of the Achæans. He was perſuaded, that all weak cities 
reſemble thoſe parts of the body which only thrive and exiſt | i 
by their mutual union; and muſt infallibly periſh when once Vi 1 
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they are ſeparated; as the ſuſtenance by which they ſubſiſt 
will be diſcontinued from that moment. Cities ſoon ſink 
| into ruin, when the ſocial bands which connect them are 
once diſſolved; but they are always ſeen to flouriſh, and im- Il 
prove in power and proſperity, when they become parts of a . 


1 
large body, and are aſſociated by an unity of intereſt. A com- =. 
mon precaution then reigns through the whole, and is the W 1 
happy ſource of life, from whence all the vigour that ſupports Wi 
them 1s derived, 1 19 
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P All the views of Aratus, while he continued in his em 
ployment, tended entirely to the expulſion of the Maced 
nians out of Peloponneſus, and the abolition of all kinds d 
tyranny ; the re-eſtabliſhment of the cities in their ancien 
liberty, and the exerciſe of their laws. Theſe were the onh 
motives which prompted him to oppoſe the enterpriſes o 
Antigonus Gonatas, during the life of that prince. 

1 He alſo purſued the ſame condutt with reſpect to De. 
metrius, who ſucceeded Antigonus, and reigned for the ſpac: 
of ten years. The Mtolians had at firſt joined Antigonu 
Gonatas, with an intention to deſtroy the Achæan league; 
but embroiled themſelves with Demetrius his ſucceſſor, wh 
declared war againſt them. The Achæans, forgetting ot 
this occaſion the ill treatment they had received from tha 
people, marched to their aſſiſtance, by which means a ftrif 
union was re-eſtabliſhed between them, and became ver 
advantageous to all the neighbouring cities. 


Illyrium was then governed by ſeveral petty kings, whi 


ſubſiſted chiefly by rapine, and exerciſed a ſort of pirac 
againſt all the neighbouring countries. Agron, the ſon 0 
Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, ſo called from: 


city of Illyrium, ſubject to him, were the petty princes who 


infeſted all the neighbouring parts; and attacked Corcyra, and 
the Acarnanians in particular. Teuta reigned after the deatt 
of her huſband Agron, who ended his days by intemperance, 
and left a young ſon, named Pinæus. Theſe people, haraſſed 
in the manner I have mentioned, had recourſe to the Etolian 
and Achæans, who readily undertook their defence; and their 
good ſervices were not repaid with ingratitude. The people 
of Corcyra made an alliance with the Illyrians, ſoon after 


this event, and received Demetrius of Pharus, with his garri- 


ſon, into their city. 

The Romans were ſo offended at the piracies with which 
this people infeſted their citizens and merchants, that they 
ſent an embaſſy to Teuta, to complain of thoſe injurious pro- 
cecdings. That princeſs cauſed one of the ambaſſadors to be 
ſlain, and the other to be thrown into priſon, which provoked 
the Romans to declare war againſt her, in revenge for ſo 


| p Polyb. I. ii. p. 130. 
« Poly b. I. ii. p. 91—101. Appian. de bellis IIIyr p. 760. 
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outrageous an inſult. The two conſuls, L. Poſthumus Albi- 
nus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, ſet out with a commiſſion 
to invade Illyrium by land and ſea. 'The people of Corcyra, 
in concert with Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up to the 
conſul Fulvius the garriſon they had received into their city; 
and the Romans, after they had re-inſtated Corcyra in its 
former liberties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered great 
part of the country; but conſigned ſeveral cities to Demetrius, 
as a compenſation for his treacherous conduct in their favour. 
Teuta, reduced to the utmoſt extremity, implored peace of 
the Romans, and obtained it, on her engagement to pay a 
early tribute, and deliver up all Illyrium, except a few places 
which ſhe was permitted to enjoy ; but the moſt beneficial 
article for the Greeks was, her being reſtrained from ſailing 
beyond the city of Liſſus with more than two ſmall veſſels, 
and even thoſe were not to carry any arms. The other petty 
kings, who ſeemed to have been ſubordinate to Teuta, were 
comprehended in this treaty, though it expreſsly mentioned 
none but that princeſs. 
The Romans then cauſed themſelves to be reſpetted in 
Greece by a ſolemn embaſſy, and this was the firſt time that 
their power was known in that country. They alſo ſent 
ambaſſadors to the ÆEtolians and Achæans, to communicate 
to them the treaty they had lately concluded with the IIly- 
rians. Others were alſo diſpatched to Corinth and Athens, 
and the Corinthians then declared for the firſt time, by a 
public decree, that the Romans ſhould be admitted to cele- 
brate the Iſthmian games, with the ſame privileges as the 
Greeks. The freedom of the city was alſo granted them at 
Athens, and they were permitted to be initiated into their 
lolemn my ſeries. 
Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned only 


ten years, found the diſpoſitions of the people very favourable 


to his deſigns. Several tyrants, whom that prince had ſup— 
ported with all his credit, and to whom he paid large pen- 
lions, having loſt their ſupport by his death, made a voluntary 
relignation of the authority they had uſurped over their 
citizens; others of them, either intimidated by the menaces 
ot Aratus, or prevailed upon by his promiſes, followed their 
example; and he procured ſeveral advantages for them all, 
that they might have no temptation to repent their conduct. 
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P All the views of Aratus, while he continued in his em. 
ployment, tended entirely to the expulſion of the Macedo. 
nians out of Peloponneſus, and the abolition of all kinds of 
tyranny ; the re-eſtabliſhment of the cities in their ancient 
liberty, and the exerciſe of their laws. Theſe were the only 
motives which prompted him to oppoſe the enterpriſes of 
Antigonus Gonatas, during the life of that prince. 

1 He alſo purſued the ſame conduct with reſpett to De. 
metrius, who ſucceeded Antigonus, and reigned for the ſpace 
of ten years. The Mtolians had at firſt joined Antigonus 
Gonatas, with an intention to deſtroy the Achæan league; 
but embroiled themſelves with Demetrius his ſucceſſor, who 
declared war againſt them. The Achæans, forgetting on 
this occaſion the ill treatment they had received from that 
people, marched to their aſſiſtance, by which means a ſtrict 
union was re-eſtabliſhed between them, and became very 
advantageous to all the neighbouring cities. 

Illyrium was then governed by ſeveral petty kings, who 
ſubſiſted chiefly by rapine, and exerciſed a ſort of piracy 
againſt all the neighbouring countries. Agron, the ſon of 
Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, ſo called from a 
city of Illyrium, ſubject to him, were the petty princes who 
infeſted all the neighbouring parts; and attacked Corcyra, and 
the Acarnanians in particular. Teuta reigned after the death 
of her huſband Agron, who ended his days by intemperance, 
and left a young ſon, named Pinæus. Theſe people, haraſſed 
in the manner I have mentioned, had recourſe to the /Etolians 
and Achzans, who readily undertook their defence; and their 
good ſervices were not repaid with ingratitude. The people 
of Corcyra made an alliance with the Illyrians, ſoon after 
this event, and received Demetrius of Pharus, with his garri- 
ſon, into their city. 

The Romans were ſo offended at the piracies with which 
this people infeſted their citizens and merchants, that they 
ſent an embaſly to Teuta, to complain of thoſe injurious pro- 
cecdings. 
ſlain, and the other to be thrown into priſon, which provoked 
the Romans to declare war againſt her, in revenge for ſo 


p Polyb. I. ii. p. 130. 
1 Polyb. I. ii. p. 9t—101. Appian. de bellis IIIyr. p. 760. 


That princeſs cauſed one of the ambaſſadors to be 
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outrageous an inſult, The two conſuls, L. Poſthumus Albi- 
nus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, ſet out with a commiſhon 
to invade Illyrium by land and ſea. The people of Corcyra, 
in concert with Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up to the 
conſul Fulvius the garriſon they had received into their city; 


and the Romans, after they had re-inſtated Corcyra in its 


former liberties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered great 
part of the country ; but conſigned ſeveral cities to Demetrius, 
as a compenſation for his treacherous condutt in their favour. 
Teuta, reduced to the utmoſt extremity, implored peace of 
the Romans, and obtained it, on her engagement to pay a 
yearly tribute, and deliver up all Illyrium, except a few places 
which ſhe was permitted to enjoy ; but the moſt beneficial 
article for the Greeks was, her being reſtrained from ſailing 
beyond the city of Liſſus with more than two ſmall veſſels, 
and even thoſe were not to carry any arms. 'The other petty 
kings, who ſeemed to have been ſubordinate to Teuta, were 
comprehended in this treaty, though it expreſsly mentioned 
none but that princeſs. 
The Romans then cauſed themſelves to be reſpected in 
Greece by a ſolemn embaſly, and this was the firſt time that 
their power was known in that country. They alſo lent 
ambaſſadors to the /Etolians and Achæans, to communicate 
to them the treaty they had lately concluded with the IIly- 
rians. Others were alſo diſpatched to Corinth and Athens, 


and the Corinthians then declared for the firſt time, by a 


public decree, that the Romans ſhould be admitted to cele- 
brate the Iſthmian games, with the ſame privileges as the 
Greeks. The freedom of the city was alſo granted them at 
Athens, and they were permitted to be initiated into their 
ſolemn my ſteries. 

Aratus, after the death ol Demetrius, who reigned only 
ten years, found the diſpoſitions of the people very favourable 
to his deſigns. Several tyrants, whom that prince had lup— 
ported with all his credit, and to whom he paid large pen- 
lions, having loſt their ſupport by his death, made a voluntary 
reſignation of the authority they had uſurped over their 
citizens; others of them, either intimidated by the menaces 
of Aratus, or prevailed upon by his promiſes, followed their 
example; and he procured ſeveral advantages for them all, 
that they might have no temptation to repent their conduct. 
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© Aratus, who beheld with regret the ſubjection of the 
people of Argos to the tyrant Ariſtomachus, undertook their 
deliverance; and made it a point of honour to reſtore liberty 
to that city, as a recompence for the education he had re- 
ceived there; and he alſo conſidered the acceſſion of ſo potent 
a city to the Achæan league, as highly advantageous to the 
common cauſe : but his meaſures to this effect were rendered 
unſucceſsful at that time. Ariſtomachus was ſoon after ſlain 
by his domeſtics; and before there could be any oppor- 
tunity to regulate affairs, Ariſtippus, a tyrant more deteſtable 
than his predeceſſor, ſeiſed the ſupreme power into his own 
hands, and had the dexterity to maintain himſelf in that 
uſurpation, even with the conſent of the Argives; but as he 
beheld a mortal enemy in Aratus, during whoſe life he ima- 
gined his own would always be in danger, he reſolved to 
deſtroy him by the aſſi ance of king Antigonus Doſon, who 
agreed to be the miniſter of his vengeance. He had aiready 
prepared aſſaſſins in all parts, who watched an opportunity 
for executing their bloody commiſſion. No prince or com- 
mander can ever have a more effectual guard, than the firm 
and ſincere affettion of thoſe they govern : for when once the 
nobility and people have been accuſtomed not to fear their 
prince, but to fear for him, innumerable eyes and ears are 
attentive to all that paſſes. This Aratus was ſo happy as to 
experience in the preſent conjuncture. 


Plutarch, on this occaſion, draws a fine contraſt between 
the troubles and anxieties of Ariſtippus, and the peace and 
tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, ſays he, who maintained 
{uch a body of troops for the ſecurity of his perſon, and who 
had ſhed the blood of all thoſe of whom he entertained any 
dread, was incapable of enjoying a moment's repoſe, either 


by night or day. Every circumſtance alarmed him ; his ſoul 


was the ſeat of terror and anxiety, that knew no intermiſſion ; 
and he even trembled at his own ſhadow. A dreadful guard 
continually watched round his houſe with drawn ſwords; and 
as his life was perpetually in their power, he feared them 
more than all the reſt of mankind. He never permitted them 
to enter his palace, but ordered them to be ſtationed in the 
porticoes, which entirely ſurrounded that ſtructure. He 


r Plut. in Arat. p. 1038—1941. 
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drove away all his domeſtics the moment he had ſupped; 
after which he ſhut the gate of his court with his own hands, 
and then retired with his concubine into an upper apartment, 
which he entered by a trap-door. When this was let down, 
he placed his bed upon it, and ſlept, as we may ſuppoſe a 
man to ſleep in his condition, whoſe foul is a perpetual prey 
to trouble, terror, and apprehenſion. The mother of his 
concubine removed, each night, the ladder by which he 
aſcended into his chamber, and replaced it in its former 
ſituation the next morning. Aratus, on the other hand, who 
had acquired perpetual power, not by the force of arms, but 
merely by his virtue and in effett of the laws, appeared in 
public with a plain robe and a mind void of fear: and 
whereas all thoſe who poſſeſs fortreſſes, and maintain guards, 
with the additional precaution of arms, gates, and traps, as ſo 
many ramparts for their ſafety, ſeldom eſcape a violent death ; 
Aratus, on the contrary, who always ſhowed himſelf an im- 
placable enemy to tyrants, left behind him a poſterity which 
ſubſiſts, ſays Plutarch, to this day, and is {till honoured and 
reſpetted by all the world.“ 

Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but acted with 
no extraordinary reſolution in the firſt engagement, when 
even one of the wings of his army had defeated the enemy; 
for he cauſed a retreat to be ſounded very unſeaſonably, and 


reſigned the victory to the foe, which drew upon him a 


number of ſevere reproaches. He however made amends 
for his fault in a ſecond battle, wherein Ariſtippus, and 
above fifteen hundred of his men, loſt their lives. Aratus, 
though he had obtained ſo ſignal a victory, and without 
loſing one man, was however unable to make himſelf maſter 
of the city of Argos, and was equally incapable of reſtoring 
liberty to the inhabitants; as Agias, and the young Ariſto- 
machus, had thrown a body of the king's troops into the 
place, 

He ſucceeded better with reſpett to the city of Megalo- 
polis, where Lyſiades had uſurped the ſupreme power. 
This perſon had nothing in his character of the violent and 


Vol. VI. L 


3 Polycrates, to whom Plutarch addreſſes the life of Aratus, was one cf 
his deſcendants, and had tivo ſons, by whom the race was ftill continued, three 
hundred and fifty years after the death of Aratus. 
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inhuman qualities of tyrants, and had ſeiſed the ſovereignty 
from no other inducement, than a falſe idea of the happineſs 
and glory which he imagined inſeparable from ſupreme 
power; but he reſigned the tyranny, either through fear, or 
a conviction of his error, upon the remonſtrances of Aratus, 
and cauſed his city to accede to the Achæan league. That 
league was affected to ſuch a degree by ſo generous an action, 
that they immediately choſe him for their general; and as he 
at firſt was emulous of ſurpaſſing Aratus, he engaged in ſeve. 
ral enterpriſes which ſeemed neceſſary at that juncture, and, 
among the reſt, declared war againſt the Lacedæmonians. 
Aratus employed lis utmoſt credit to oppoſe him in thoſe 
meaſures, but his endeavours were miſinterpreted as the 
effects of envy. Lyſiades was elected general a {econd time, 
and then a third, and each of them commanded alternately, 
But when he was obſerved to att in oppoſition to his rival on 
all occaſions, and without the leaſt regard to decency, was 
continually repeating his injurious treatment of a virtue ſo 
ſolid and ſincere as that of Aratus, it became evident that the 
zeal he affected was no more than a plauſible outſide, Which 
concealed a dangerous ambition; and they deprived him of 
the command. 

As the Lacedæmonians will for the future, have a confi 
derable ſhare in the war ſuſtamed by the Achæans, it ſeems 
neceſſary to give a brief account of the condition of that 
people in this place. 


Srcr. III. Agis ling of Sparta attempts to reform the ſlate, 


and endeavours to revive the ancient inſtitutions of Lycurgus; 


in which he partly ſucceeds : but finds an entire change it | 


Sparta, at has return from a campaign in which he hai 
joined Aratus againſt the Atohans. He is at laſt condemne 


to die, and executed accordingly. 


: V HEN the love of wealth had crept into the cit) | 
| of Sparta, and had afterwards introduced luxury, | 
avarice, ſloth, efleminacy, protuſion, and all thoſe pleaſures | 


which are generally the inſeparable attendants of riches, and 
when theſe had broken down all the barriers which the 


e Plut. in Agid. p. 796—801 
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wiſdom of Lycurgus had formed, with the view of excluding 
them for ever; Sparta behield herſelf fallen from her ancient 
glory and power, and was reduced to an abjett and humble 
ate which continued to the reign of Agis and Leonidas, of 
whom we are now to treat. 

Agis, the ſon of Eudamidas, was of the houſe of the 
Eurytionide, and the ſixteenth deſcendant from Ageſilaus, 
who made an expedition into Alia. Leonidas, the ſon of 
Cleonymus, was of the family of the Agidæ, and the eighth 
prince that reigned in Sparta, after Pauſanias, who defeated 
Mardonius in the battle of Platz. 


I have already related the diviſions, which aroſe in Sparta 


between Cleonymus * and Areus, in regard to the ſove- 


reignty, which was obtained by the latter; and he afterwards 
cauſed Pyrrhus to raiſe the ſiege of Lacedemon. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Acrotates, who reigned ſeven or eight 
years, and left a young ſon named Areus, from his grand- 
father. This prince was under the tuition of Leonidas, but 
died in a ſhort time; upon which Leonidas roſe from the re- 
gency to the throne. | 

Though all the Spartans had been depraved and perverted 
by the general corruption into which the government was 
fallen, this depravity and remoteneſs from the ancient man- 
ners of that people was moſt conſpicuous in the condu of 
Leonidas; who had reſided for ſeveral years in the palaces of 
the Satrapæ, and had for many years made his court to Seleu- 
cus: he had even eſpouſed a wife in Aſia, contrary to the 
laws of his country, and had afterwards employed his utmoſt 
endeavours to introduce all the pomp and pride of princes into 
a free country, and a government founded on moderation 
and juſtice. 

Agis was the reverſe of this character. He was then in the 
twentieth year of his age, and though he had been educated 
amidſt riches, t and the luxury of a houſe remarkable for 


L 2 


* Joſephus relates, that Areus king of Lacedæmon ſent letters to On 
the high-prieſt of the Jews, in which he acknowledged an affinity between 
that people and the Lacedæmonians. The original of this relation is not 
eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed, nor is it leſs difficult to reconcile the time of Areus 
With that of Onias. 


Plutarch informs us, that his mother Ageſiſtrate, and his grandmother 
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being equally voluptuous and haughty, he, from the firſt, 


renounced all thoſe enſnaring pleaſures; and inſtead of tef. 
tifying the leaſt regard for the ſplendid vanities of dreſs, he 
made it his glory to appear in a plain habit, and to re-eſtabliſh 
the ancient form of public meals, baths, and all the ancient 
diſcipline of Sparta. He even declared openly, That he 
ſhould not value being king, if it were not for the hopes of 
reviving the ancient laws and diſcipline of Sparta.” Theſe 
noble ſentiments were a demonſtration, that Agis had formed 
a ſolid judgment of regal power; the moſt eſſential duty 
and true glory of which are derived from the eſtabliſhment of 
good order in all the branches of a ſtate, by giving due force 
to cuſtoms eſtabliſhed by wiſe laws. 

This diſcipline began to be diſregarded the moment Sparta 
had ruined the Athenian government, and began to abound in 
gold. The ſame partition, however, of lands, which had 
been made by Lycurgus, and the number of hereditary 
poſſeſſions eſtabliſhed by him, having been preſerved through 
all ſucceſſions of deſcent, and cach father tranſmitting his 
part in the ſame manner as he had received it himſelf : this 
order and equality, which had been preſerved without in- 
terruption, ſuſpended, in ſome meaſure, the ill effects of 
thoſe abuſes which then prevailed. But as ſoon as this pru- 
dent inſtitution began to be ſtruck at, by a law which per- 
mitted every man to diſpoſe of his houſe and patrimony, in 
his own life-time, or to make a teſtamentary donation of 
them to whom he pleaſed ; this new law effettually ſapped 
the beſt foundation of the Spartan polity. Epitades, one of 
the Ephori, introduced this law, to avenge himſelf on one of 
his ſons, whoſe conduct had diſpleaſed him. 

It is indeed ſurpriſing, that a whole ſtate ſhould ſo eaſily 
be induced to change ſuch an ancient and fundamental cul- 
tom as this, merely to gratify the paſſion of one man. The 
pretext for this change was undoubtedly the augmentation 
of paternal authority, in their ſeveral families; ſince it was 
not then poſſeſſed of any motives for filial reſpect; the chil- 
dren of that community having nothing to hope or fear, as 
they received alike all the fortune they could expect, im- 
mediately from the ſtate, and with an abſolute independency 


Archidamia, poſſeſſed more gold and ſilver than all the other Lacedemonians 
together, 
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on their parents. This domeſtic inconvenience, in which 


every father thought himſelf concerned, and which ſeemed 


to regard all good order in families, created ſtrong imprel- 
fions in thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare in the adminiſtration, 
and rendered them incapable of conſidering the much greater 
inconveniences which would inevitably reſult from this 
change, and whoſe pernicious eſſects would be ſoon felt by 
the ſtate. 

This proceeding 1s ſufficient to convince us how dan- 
gerous it is to change the ancient laws,* on which baſis a 
flate, or community, has long ſubſiſted ; and what precau- 
tions ought to be taken againſt bad impreſſions which may 
ariſe through particular inconveniences, from which the 
wiſeſt inſtitutions cannot be exempted. What a depth of 
prudence, penetration into future events, and experience, are 
neceſſary to thoſe who take upon them to balance and com- 
pare the advantages and defetts of ancient cuſtoms, with any 
new regulations which are propoſed to be ſubſtituted in their 
ſtead. 

It may be juſtly affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta was oc- 
caſioned by the new law, which authoriſed the alienation of 
hereditary eſtates. The great men were daily enlarging their 
fortunes, by diſpoſſeſſing the heirs to whom they belonged; 
in conſequence of which, all patrimonial poſſeſſions were 
ſoon engroſſed by a very inconſiderable number of perſons ; 
the poverty, which then prevailed through the whole city, 
ſunk the people into a mean indolence of mind; by extin- 
guiſhing thoſe ardors for virtue and glory, which, till then, 
had rendered the Spartans ſuperior to all the other ſtates 


of Greece, and by infuſing into the hearts of the people an 


implacable envy and averſion for thoſe who had unjuſtly 
diveſted them of all their poſſeſſions. 

The number of native Spartans in that city was reduced 
to about ſeven hundred ; and not many more than an hun- 


dred of theſe had preſerved their family eſtates. All the 


reſt were a ſtarving populace, deſtitute of revenues, and ex- 


cluded from a participation in honours and dignities : theſe 
acted with reluctance and indifference in wars againſt a 


Ades nihil motum ex antiqu9 probabile eft ; weteribus, niſi que uſus evidentur 


argrit, flari malunt. Liv. I. XxXIiv. n. 54. 
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foreign enemy, becauſe they were ſenſible the rich would be 
the only gainers by their victories; in a word, they were 
conſtantly waiting for an opportunity to change the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, and withdraw themſelves from the op- 
preſſious they ſuſtained, 

Such was the ſtate of Sparta when Agis entertained the 
deſign of redreſſing the abuſes which then prevailed; at 
the ſame time that Aratus was employing his endeavours for 
the deliverance of his country. The enterpriſe was noble, 
but extremely hazardous. He obſerved, contrary to his ex- 
pettation, that all the young men were diſpoſed to enter 
into his views, while the generality of thoſe in years, in 
whoſe minds corruption had taken the deepeſt root, trembled 
at the very name of Lycurgus, and Reformation. He began 
by conciliating his uncle Ageſilaus, a man of great eloquence 


and reputation, but ſtrongly poſſeſſed with a paſſion for 


riches; which was the very circumſtance that rendered him 
the more favourable to the deſigns of Agis. He was ready 
to ſink under a load of debts, and hoped to diſcharge them 
without any expence to himſelf, by changing the form of 


| government. 


Agis then endeavoured, by his means, to bring over his 
own mother, who was the ſiſter of Ageſilaus. Her power 
was very great in the city, by a large party of friends, and 
the vaſt number of her ſlaves and debtors; and her credit 
gave her an extraordinary influence in the moſt important 
affairs: when Agis had opened his deſign to her, ſhe was 
ſtruck with conſternation, on the firſt ideas it preſented to 
her mind, and employed all the arguments ſhe could invent 
to diſſuade him from it; but when Ageſilaus joined his own 
refle&tions with thoſe of the king, and had made his own 


ſiſter comprehend the advantages that would accrue to Sparta 


from the execution of ſuch a deſign, and repreſented to her 
the glory which her family would for ever derive from it, 
this lady, as well as thoſe of her ſex with whom ſhe was moſt 
intimate, being then animated by the noble ambition of the 
young prince, immediately changed their ſentiments, and 
were lo affected with the beauty of the project, that they 
themſelves preſſed Agis to enter upon the execution of it 
as ſoon as poſhble. They likewiſe ſent to all their friends, 
and exhorted them to concur with him in that affair. 


he. f 
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Application was alſo made by them to the other ladies of bl 
that city, as they were very ſenſible that the Lacedæmonians a 
| had always expreſſed the greateſt deference to their wives, 1 | 
whom they allowed to exerciſe more authority in all tran{- e 

actions of ſtate, than they themſelves aſſumed in their private al 10 00 

and domeſtic affairs. Moſt of the riches of Sparta were at Ml ; 

that time in the hands of women, which proved a great ob- | 4:14 
| ſtruction to the deſigns of Agis. They unanimouſly oppoſed Na | 
| his ſcheme, rightly foreſeeing, that the plain manner of life - aan 
| he was endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh, and on which ſo many I ＋ 
commendations were beſtowed, would not only be deſtructive 1 1 

to all their luxurious pleaſures, but diveſt them of all the ho- | [tal ! 

| nours and power they derived from their riches. 6 
| Amidſt the conſternation this propoſal gave them, they «if 11 
| addreſſed themſelves to Leonidas, and conjured him, as his 1 "ap 
| age gave him an'aſcendant over Agis, to employ his whole l 
| authority in diſſuading his colleague from the accompliſh- | eng 
ment of his plan. Leonidas was very inclinable to ſupport 40 
the rich, but as he dreaded the indignation of the people, Wt! 
who were deſirous of this change, he could not preſume to e 3d 
| oppoſe Agis in an open manner, but contented himſelf with 00 
croſſing his deſigns by indirect meaſures. He had a private 1 

conference with the magiſtrates, wherein he took the liberty | e 

to calumniate Agis, as a perſon who was offering to the 1410 

poor the properties of the rich, with a partition of lands, WH 

| and a general abolition of debts, as a compenſation to them Wn 


for the tyranny he was preparing to uſurp; in conſequence 


| of which proceedings, inſtead of forming citizens for Sparta, (0 
| he was only raiſing a body of guards for the ſecurity of his e 
73 55 

own perſon. 110 


Agis, in the mean time, having ſucceeded ſo far as to 
caule Lyſander, who concurred with him in his views, to 
be eletted one of the Ephori, brought into the council a 


| decree which he himſelf had drawn up, the principal articles i 
| ot which were theſe. 1. All debtors were to be diſcharged Wl | wy 
| from their debts. 2. All the lands which extended from the 10 
| valley of Pellene to mount Taygetus, and the promontory #4 
| of Malea, and likewiſe to Selaſia, ſhould be parcelled out Wo 
| into four thouſand five hundred lots. g. The lands which LI | 
| lay beyond thoſe limits ſhould be comprehended in fifteen Þ 4 
| 4 
| 


thouland lots. 4. The laſt portions were to be diſtributed 1 
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to thoſe inhabitants of the adjacent parts, who were in a 
condition to bear arms. 5. Thoſe lands, which lay within 
the limits already mentioned, ſhould be reſerved for the Spar- 
tans, whoſe due number, which was then conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed, ſhould be recruited out of ſuch of the neighbouring 
people, and ſtrangers, as had received an honeſt and generous 
education, and were then in the flower of their age, and not 
diſqualified for that claſs, by any bodily defect. 6. All 
theſe ſhould at the times of repaſt, be diſpoſed into fifty halls, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Phrdicres; the leaſt of which 
ſhould contain two hundred, and the largeſt four hundred: 
And, laſtiy, they were all to obſerve the ſame manner of life 
and diſcipline as their anceſtors. 

This decree being oppoſed by the ſenators whoſe ſenti- 
ments differed from thoſe of Agis, Lyſander cauſed the people 
to be aſſembled, and in the ſtrongeſt terms exhorted the 
citizens to conſent to it. He was ſeconded by Mandroclides, 
a young Spartan, whole heart glowed with zeal for the public 
welfare; and he repreſented to the people, with all the energy 
he could] oſſibly expreſs, every motive that could moſt affect 
them. Particularly the reſpe& they owed to the memory of 
their illuſtrious legiſlator Lycurgus; the oath their anceſtors 
had taken, in the names of themſelves 2nd all their poſterity, 
to preſerve thoſe ſacred inſtitutions in the moſt inviolable 
manner; the glory and honour Sparta had enjoyed, during 
the time ſhe ſtrictly adhered to them; and the infamous de- 


generacy into which ſhe had ſunk, ever ſince they had been diſ- 


regarded by her: He then ſet forth the miſerable condition of 
the Spartans, thoſe ancient maſters of Greece, thoſe triumphant 
conquerors of Aſia, thoſe mighty ſovereigns by ſea and land, 
who once could make the Great King * tremble on his throne, 
but were now diveſted of their cities and houſes by the inſatiable 
avarice of their own citizens, who had reduced them to the 
loweſt extremes of poverty and ſhameful indigence ; which 
might be conſidered as the completion of all their calamities, 


as, by theſe means, they were expoſed to the inſults and con- 


tempt of thoſe to whom it was their right to preſcribe laws. 
He then concluded, with intreating them not to be ſo far in- 
fluenced by their obſequiouſneſs to a handful of men, who 


* This was the uſual appellation of the Perſian monarchs. 
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even trampled them under their feet like ſo many deſpicable 
ſlaves, as to behold, with eyes of indifference, the dignity 
of their city entirely degraded and loſt, but that they would 
recall to their remembrance thoſe ancient oracles, which had 
more than once declared, that the love of riches would prove 
fatal to Sparta, and occaſion its total ruin. 

King Agis then advanced into the middle of the aſſembly, 
and declared, after a conciſe diſcourſe (for he thought his 
example would have more efficacy than any words he could 
utter) that he was determined to deliver up for the common 
welfare, all his effects and eſtate, which were very conſider. 


able; conſiſting of large tracts of arable and paſture lands, 


beſide ſix hundred talents of current money; * and that his 
mother and grandmother, together with the reſt of his rela- 
tions and friends, who were the richeſt perſons in Sparta, 
would do the ſame. . 

The magnanimity of their young prince aſtoniſhed all the 
people, who, at the ſame time, were tranſported with joy that 
they at laſt were ſo happy as to behold a king worthy of 
Sparta. Leonidas then took off the maſk, and oppoſed him 
to the utmoſt of his power: for as he knew 1t would other- 
wiſe be neceſſary for him to make the ſame offer they had 
heard from Agis, ſo he was ſenſible, that his citizens would 
not think themſelves under the ſame obligations to him as 
they were to his colleague, who, when each of their eſtates 
ſhould be appropriated to the public, would engroſs all the 
honour of that attion, by rendering it the effett of his own 
example. He therefore demanded aloud of Agis whether 
he did not think that Lycurgus was a juſt and able man, and 
one who had zealouſly conſulted the welfare of his country? 
Agis then replied, that he had always conſidered him as ſuch. 
„Where do you find then (retorted Leonidas) that Lycurgus 
* ever ordained an abolition of debts, or gave the freedom of 
« Sparta to ſtrangers? Since, on the contrary, it was his 
* firm perſuaſion, that the city would never be fate till all 
* ſtrangers were expelled from its walls.” Agis anſwered, 
„That he was not ſurpriſed that ſuch a perſon as Leonidas, 
* who had been brought up in foreign countries, and had 
married into the houſe of a 


* Equal to ſix hundred thouſand French crowns, 


Perſian grandee, ſhould be ſo - 
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© little acquainted with Lycurgus, as not to know that he had 
„% ſwept away all actual and poſſible debts, by baniſhing gold 
« and ſilver from the city. That, with reſpett to ſtrangers, 
« his precautions were intended againſt none but thoſe who 
© could not accommodate themſelves to the manners and 
„ diſcipline he had eſtabliſhed: that theſe were the only per. 
« ſons he expelled from the city, not by any hoſtilities againſt 
e their perſons, but from a mere apprehenſion, that their 
% method of life, and corruption of manners, might inſen- 
% ſibly inſpire the Spartans with the love of luxury and ſoft- 
* neſs, and an immoderate paſſion for riches.” 

He then produced ſeveral examples of poets and philoſo- 
phers, particularly Terpander, Thales, and Pherecydes, who 
had been highly eſteemed and honoured at Sparta, becauſe 
they taught the ſame maxims as Lycurgus had eſtabliſhed. 

This diſcourſe won all the common people over to the 
party of Agis, but the rich men ranged themſelves under 
Leonidas, and intreated him not to abandon them: they like- 
wile addreſſed themſelves to the ſenators, who had the prin- 
cipal power in this affair, as they alone were qualified to 
examine all propoſals, before they could be received and 
confirmed by the people; and their ſolicitations were ſo 
effectual, that thoſe who had oppoſed the decree of Agis, 
carried their point by an unanimous concurrence of voices: 
upon which Lyſander, who ſtill continued in his employment, 
immediately determined to proceed againſt Leonidas, in virtue 
of an ancient law, by which © each deſcendant from Her- 
* cules was prohibited from eſpouſing any foreign woman; 
and which made it death for any Spartan to ſettle among 
* ſtrangers.” Sufficient proofs of delinquency in theſe par- 
ticulars were produced againſt Leonidas, and Cleombrotus was 
prevailed upon, at the ſame time, to aſſiſt in the proſecution, 
and demand the crown, as being himſelt of the royal race, and 
the ſon-in-law of Leonidas. 

Leonidas was ſo confounded at this proceeding, and ſo ap- 
prehenſive of the event, that he took ſanctuary in the temple 
of Minerva called (CHalcioicos, upon which the wife of 
Cleombrotus ſeparated herſelf from her huſband, and became 
a ſupplicant for her father. Leonidas was ſummoned to ap- 
pear; but as he refuſed to render obedience in that particular, 
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he was diveſted of his royalty, and it was then transferred to 
his ſon-in-law Cleombrotus. 

Lyſander quitted his employment about the cloſe of theſe 
tranſactions, the uſual time for holding it being then expired. 
The new Ephori took this opportunity to commence a pro- 
ſecution againſt him, and Mandroclides, for having voted for 
the abolition of debts, and a new diſtribution of lands, con- 
trary to the Jaws. Lyſander and Mandroclides, finding them- 
ſelves in danger of being condemned, perſuaded the two 
kings, that if they would only be united with each other, 
they would have no cauſe to be diſquieted by any decrees of 
the Ephori, who were privileged indeed to decide between 
them, when they were divided in their ſentiments, but had 
no right to interpoſe in their affairs, when they concurred 
in the ſame opinions. 

The two kings, in order to improve this remonſtrance, 
entered the aſſembly, where they compelled the Ephori to 
quit their ſeats, and ſubſtituted others in their ſtead, one of 
whom was Ageſilaus. They then cauſed a band of young 
men to arm themſelves, and gave orders for releaſing the pri- 
ſoners; in a word, they rendered themſelves very formidable 
to their enemies, who now expected to be put to the ſword: 
but not one perſon was killed on this occaſion; and when 
Agis even knew that Ageſilaus intended to cauſe Leonidas to 
be aſſaſſinated, in his retreat to Tegæa, he ordered him to be 
ſafely conducted thither by a ſufficient guard. 

When the affair was on the point of being abſolutely con- 
cluded without any oppoſition, ſo great was the terror which 
then prevailed, it was ſuddenly obſtrutted by a ſingle man. 
Ageſilaus had one of the largeſt and beſt eſtates in the whole 
country, and at the ſame time was deeply involved in debt: 
but as he was incapable of paying his creditors, and had no 
inclination to incorporate his eſtate into the common property, 
he repreſented to Agis, that the change would be too great 
and violent, and even too dangerous, ſhould they attempt to 
carry their two points at the ſame time; namely, the abolition 


of debts, and the diſtribution of lands; whereas, if they began 


with gaining over the landed proprietors, by the annihilation 
of debts, it would be eaſy for them to accompliſh the parti- 
tion of lands. The ſpecious turn of this reaſoning enſnared 
Agis, and even Lyſander himſelf was won over to this expe- 
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dient by the artifice of Ageſilaus: in conſequence of which all 
contracts and obligations were taken from the ſeveral credi- 
tors, and carried into the public place, where they were piled 
into a large heap, and burned to aſhes. As ſoon as the flames 
mounted into the air, the rich men and bankers, who had lent 
their money, returned home extremely dejetted, and Ageſilaus 
cried with an inſulting ur, „That he had never ſeen ſo fine 
and clear a fire before.“ 

The people, immediately after this tranſaction, demanded 
a diſtribution of the lands, and each of the kings gave orders 
for its accompliſhment; but Ageſilaus ſtill continued to ſtart 
freſh difficulties, and found out a variety of new pretexts, to 
prevent the execution of that affair; by which means he 
gained time, till Agis was obliged to take the field at the head 
of an army. For the Achæans, who were in alliance with 
the Lacedæmonians, had ſent to demand their aſſiſtance againſt 
the /Etolians, who threatened an irruption into the territories 
of the Megareans in Peloponneſus. 

Aratus, who was then general of the Achzans, had already 
aſſembled his troops to oppoſe the enemy, and had alſo 
written to the Ephori, who, upon the receipt of his letters, 
immediately ſent Agis to their aſſiſtance. This prince ſet 
out with all poſſible expedition, and the ſoldiers teſtified an 
incredible joy, at their marching under his command. The 
generality of them were young men, in very low circum- 
ſtances of lite, who now ſaw themſelves diſcharged from all 
their debts, and free, and allo in expectation of ſharing the 
lands, at their return from this expedition; for which reaſons 
they teitified the utmoſt affection for Agis. The cities were 


charmed to ſee theſe troops pals through Peloponneſus, with- 


out committing the leaſt diſorder: and ſo quietly, that the 
ſound of their march was hardly to be diſtinguiſhed. The 
Greeks were entirely ſurpriſed, and made the following reflec- 
tion: © What admirable diſcipline and order muſt formerly 
have been obſerved by the armies of Lacedemon, when 
they were commanded by Ageſilaus, Lyſander, or the ancient 
Leonidas; as they even diſcovered at this time ſo much awe 
and reſpett tor their general, though younger than any ſoldier 
in his camp!” 

Agis joined Aratus, near Corinth, at the very time when 


he was deliberating in a council of war, whether he ſhould 
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WW. 
hazard a battle, and in what manner he ſhould diſpoſe his bl! . 
troops. Agis declared for a battle, and thought it not ad- „„ 
viſeable to allow the enemies a paſſage into Peloponneſus; 008 
but added at the ſame time, that he intended to att as Aratus 1 170 
ſnould judge proper, as he was the older officer of the two, 1 N 6 
and general of the Achæans, whereas he himſelf was only *% {080 
| general of the auxiliary troops; and was not come thither to e 


exerciſe any command over the league, but only to engage 
the enemy in conjunction with them, tor whole aſſiſtance he 
had been ſent. The officers of Aratus, inſtead of treating him 


| with ſo much deference as Agis had expreſled, took the liberty i 1 11 
to reproach him in ſharp terms, for his diſinclination to a 08 2908 
battle; aſcribing that to timidity, which, 1n reality, was the ee 

| effect of prudence. But the vain fear of falſe infamy did not n 

| make him abandon his wiſe view for the public good. He Ik. 1 

| juſtified his conduct by the memoirs he writ on that occaſion; i 1 45 
wherein he obſerves, that as the huſbandmen had already ee 
carried in their harveſt, and gathered in all the fruits of the 9 111 
ſeaſon, he judged it more adviſeable to let the enemy advance a 61 
into the country, than to hazard an unneceſſary battle at that "Wi 1 

juncture, when the welfare of the whole league lay at ſtake. i at 
When he had determined not to enter upon action, he diſ- 17, +1 
miſſed his allies, after he had beſtowed the greateſt commen- | Ws 1400 


dations upon them; and Agis, who was aſtoniſhed at his "Ib 
conduct, ſet out for Sparta with his troops. 


The Etolians entered Peloponneſus without any obſtruc- 
tion, and in their march ſeiſed the city of Pellene, where 
their troops, who were intent on nothing but plunder, im- 
mediately diſperſed themſelves up and down, without the leaſt 
order, and began to contend with each other for the ſpoils. 
Aratus, informed of theſe proceedings, would not ſuffer ſo 
favourable an opportunity to eſcape him. He then ceaſed to 
| be the ſame man, and, without loſing a moment's time, or 
waiting till all his troops had joined him, advanced with 
thoſe he then had againſt the enemy, who were become weak 
even by their victory: he attacked them in the very place they 
had fo lately taken, and forced them to abandon it, after having 
loſt ſeven hundred men. This action did him great honour, 
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and changed the injurious reproaches he had patiently ſuffered 
into the higheſt applauſes and panegyric. 

Several ſtates and princes having now entered into a con- 
federacy againſt the Achæans, Aratus endeavoured to con- 
tract a friendſhip and alliance with the Ætolians, in which he 
eaſily ſucceeded; for a peace was not only concluded between 
them, but he alſo effettually negociated an offenſive and de. 
fenſive league, between the two nations of Ætolia and Achæa. 

* Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great change in 
the ſtate of affairs. Ageſilaus, who was one of the Ephori, 
being no longer reſtrained by fear as formerly, and entirely 
intent upon the gratification of his avarice, committed the 
greateſt violence and injuſtice. When he found himſelf 
univerſally deteſted, he raiſed and maintained a body of 
troops, who ſerved him as a guard when he went to the 
ſenate; and cauſed a report to be ſpread, that he intended to 
continue in his office the ſucceeding year. His enemies, in 
order to elude the calamities with which they were threatened, 
cauſed Leonidas to be ſent for in the moſt public manner 
from Tegza, and replaced him upon the throne, to the general 
ſatisfaction of the people, who were greatly irritated to ſee 
themſelves abuſed in the hopes they had entertained of the 
partition, which had never been carried into execution. 

Ageſilaus ſaved himſelf by the aſſiſtance of his ſon, who 
was univerſally beloved; and the two kings took ſanctuary; 
Agis in the temple of Minerva, called Chalcioicos, and Cleom- 
brotus in that of Neptune. As Leonidas ſeemed to be moſt 
exaſperated againſt the latter, he left Agis, and advanced at 
the head of a band of ſoldiers into the temple, where Cleom- 
brotus had fled for refuge. He then reproached him with 
great warmth for aſſuming the regal power, in violation of the 
ties of affinity between them, and for expelling him from his 
own country in ſo ignominious a manner. Cleombrotus, who 


had nothing to anſwer to theſe reproaches, continued ſeated | 


in a profound ſilence, and with an aſpe& that ſufficiently 
teſtified his confuſion. His wife Chelonida ſtood near, with 
her two children at her feet. She had been equally unfortu- 
nate, as a wife and daughter, but was equally faithful in each of 


u Plut. in Agid. p. $02—804., 
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thoſe capacities, and had always adhered to the unfortunate. 
She had accompained her father Leonidas during his exile, 
and now returned to her huſband, whom ſhe tenderly em- 
braced, and at the ſame time became a ſupplicant for him 
with her father. 

All thoſe who were then preſent, melted into tears at ſo 
moving a ſight, and were ſtruck with admiration at the virtue 
and tenderneſs of Chelonida, and the amiable force of con- 


jugal love. This unfortunate princeſs pointing to her mourn- 


ing habit and diſhevelled treſſes, Believe me, O my father,” 
ſaid ſhe, ** this habit of woe which I now wear, this dejection 
which appears in my countenance, and theſe ſorrows into 
which you ſee me ſunk, are not the effetts of that compaſſion 
I entertain for Cleombrotus; but the ſad remains of my afflic- 
tion for the calamities you have ſuſtained, in your flight from 
Sparta. On what, alas! ſhall I now reſolve? While you 
reign for the future in Sparta, and triumph over the enemies 
who oppoſed you, ſhall I continue to live in the deſolate ſtate 
to which you ſee me reduced? Or is it my duty to array myſelf 
in robes of royalty and magnificence, when I behold the 
huſband I received from you in the flower of my youth, on 
the point of periſhing by your dagger ? Should he be unable 
to diſarm your reſentment, and move your foul to compaſ- 
lion, by the tears of his wife and children, permit me to 
allure you, that he will be puniſhed with more ſeverity for 
his imprudence, than was even intended by yourſelf, when 
he ſhall ſee a wife who is ſo dear to him expiring at his feet; 
for you are not to think, that in my preſent condition I will 
ever conſent to ſurvive him. What appearance {hall I make 
among the Spartan ladies, after my inability to inſpire my 
huſband with compaſſion for my father, and to ſoften my 
father into pity for my huſband? What indeed ſhall I appear 
to them, but a daughter and a wife, always afflicted and con- 
temned by her nearcſt relations!“ Chelonida, at the con- 
cluſion of theſe expreſſions, reclined her cheek on that of 
Cleombrotus, while with her eyes, that ſpoke her ſorrow in 
their tears, ſhe caſt a languid look on thofe who were preſent. 

Leonidas, after a few moments' diſcourſe with his friends, 
ordered Cleombrotus to riſe, and immediately quit Sparta; 
but earneſtly importuned his daughter to continue there, and 
not forſake a father, who gave her ſuch a peculiar proof ot 
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tenderneſs, as to ſpare the life of her huſband, His ſolicita- 
tions were, however, ineffectual, and the moment Cleom- 
brotus roſe from his ſeat, ſhe placed one of her children in 
his arms, and claſped the other in her own; and, when ſhe 
had offered up her prayers to the goddeſs, and kiſſed her altar, 
ſhe became a voluntary exile with her huſband. How ex- 
tremely affecting was this ſpettacle; and how worthy the 
admiration of all ages is ſuch a model of conjugal love! It 
the heart of Cleombrotus, ſays Plutarch, had not been entirely 
depraved by vain glory, and a boundleſs ambition to reign, he 
would have been ſenſible, that even baniſhment itſelf with ſo 
virtuous a companion, was a felicity preferable to the con- 
dition of a ſovereign. 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from Sparta; 
and ſubſtituted new Ephori inſtead of the former, whom he 
had depoſed, he bent all his endeavours to enſnare Agis; 
and began with perſuading him to quit the aſylum to which 
he had retired, and reign in conjunction with himſelf. In 
order to which he aſſured him, that his citizens had pardoned 


all paſt proceedings, becauſe they were ſenſible that his youth 


and inexperience, with his predominant paſſion for glory, 
had laid him open to the inſinuations of Ageſilaus. But as 
Agis ſuſpected the ſincerity of thole expreſſions, aud perſiſted 
in his reſolution to continue in the temple, Leonidas no 
longer attempted to deceive him with plauſible pretences. 
Amphares, Demochares, and Arceſilaus, who had frequently 
viſited the young prince, continued their aſſiduities to him, and 
ſometimes conducted him from the temple to the baths, and 
from thence conveyed him in ſafety to the temple; for each 
of them was his intimate friend. | 


This fidelity, however, was of no long continuance. 


Amphares had lately borrowed of Ageliſtrata, the mother of 


. Agis, ſeveral rich ſuits of tapeſtry, and a magnificent ſet of 


ſilver plate. Theſe coſtly ornaments tempted him to betray 
the king, with his mother and grandmother. It was even 
ſaid, that he was much more inclinable, than either of his two 
companions, to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of Leonidas: and that 
no one was ſo induſtrious as himſelf to ſpirit up the Ephori 
(of whoſe number he was one) againſt Agis. As this prince 
went ſometimes from the temple to the bath, they reſolved to 
take that opportunity to ſurpriſe him; and when he was one 
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day returning from thence, they advanced up to him, and 
after they had embraced him with an air of affection, they 
attended him in his way, and entertained him with their uſual 
familiarity of converſation. One of the ſtreets, through 


which they paſſed, turned off, in one quarter, to the priſon, 


and as ſoon as they arrived at that paſſage, Amphares ſeiſed 
Agis with an air of authority, and cried, ** Agis I muſt 
conduct you to the Ephori, to whom you are to be account- 
able for your behaviour.” At the ſame inſtant Demochares, 
who was tall and ſtrong, threw his mantle round his neck, 
and dragged him along, while the others puſhed him forward, 
as they had previouſly agreed, and as no perſon came to 
aſſiſt him, becauſe there was nobody in the ſtreet at that time, 


they accompliſhed their deſign, and threw him into priſon, 


Leonidas arrived at the ſame time with a great number of 
foreign ſoldiers, and ſurrounded the priſon; the Ephori 
likewiſe came thither, and when they had ſent for ſuch of the 
ſenators as concurred with their opinion, they proceeded to 
examine Agis, as if he had been arraigned at a competent 
tribunal, and ordered him to juſtify himſelf, with reſpe&: to 
his intended innovations in the republic. One of the Ephori, 
pretending to have diſcovered an expedient for diſengaging 
him from this criminal affair, aſked him, whether Lyſander 
and Ageſilaus had not compelled him to have recourſe to 
thoſe meaſures; To which Agis replied, That he had not 
acted in conſequence of any compulſion; but that his admi- 
ration of Lycurgus, and a ſincere deſire to imitate his con- 
dutt, were his only motives for attempting to reſtore the city 
to the ſame condition in which that legiſlator had left it. 
The ſame officer then demanding of him, if he repented of 
that proceeding? The young prince anſwered with an air 
of ſteadineſs, That he never ſhould repent of ſo virtuous, 
lo noble, and glorious an undertaking, though death itſel! 
were preſented to his view in all its terrors.“ His pre- 
tended judges then condemned him to die, and immedi— 
ately commanded the public officers to carry him to that part 
of the priſon, where thoſe, on whom the ſentence of con- 
demnation had paſſed, were uſually ſtrangled. 

When Demochares ſaw that the officers of juſtice did not 


dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that even the foreign 
Vol. VI. M 
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ſoldiers turned their eyes from ſuch a ſpectacle of horror, 
and refuſed to be aſſiſtant at ſo inhuman an execution, he 
loaded them with threats and reproaches, and with his own 
hands dragged Agis to the dungeon. The people, who, by 
this time, were informed of the manner in which he had 
been ſeiſed, crowded to the gates of the priſon, and began 
to be very tumultuous. The whole ſtreet was already illu- 
minated with innumerable tapers; and the mother and grand. 
mother of Agis ran from place to place, filling the air with 
their cries, and intreating the people that the king of Sparta 
might at leaſt have an opportunity to defend himſelf, and be 
judged by his own citizens. The zeal of the people did 
but animate the murderers the more to haſten the execution 
of Agis, leſt he ſhould be releaſed by force that very night, 
if the people ſhould have ſufficient time allowed them for 
aſſembling together. 

As the executioners were leading him to the place where 
they intended to ſtrangle him, he beheld tears flowing from 
the eyes of one of them who was touched with his misfor. 
tune; upon which he turned to him, and ſaid, + Weep not 
for me, my friend, for, as I am cut off in this manner con- 
trary to all laws and juſtice, I am much happier, and more to 
be envied, than thoſe who have condemned me.” When 
he had ſaid theſe words, he offered his neck to the fatal cord, 
without the leaſt air of reluctance. 

As Amphares came from the priſon, at the cloſe of this 
tragic ſcene, the firſt object he beheld was the deſolate mo- 
ther of Agis, who threw herſelf at his feet: he raiſed her 
from the earth, and aſſured her, that Agis had nothing to fear; 
intreating her, at the ſame time, as a proof of his ſincerity, to 


enter the priſon, and ſee her ſon. She then deſired him to | 


permit her aged mother to attend her in that mournful vilit. 
« Your requeſt,” ſaid he, © is reaſonable;” and he immedt- 


ately conducted them into the priſon, but ordered the door to | 
be ſhut the moment they entered it. He then commanded the 


executioner to ſeiſe Archidamia, the grandmother of Ag, 


who had lived to a venerable old age among her citizens, with | 


as much dignity and reputation as any lady of her time. 
When the executioner had performed his fatal office, the in- 
human Amphares ordered the mother of Agis to enter the 


dungeon. This unhappy princeſs was obliged to obey him. 


ſhare in his puniſhment.” 
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and the moment ſhe came into that diſmal place, ſhe beheld 
her ſon lying dead on the ground, and, at a little diſtance 
from him, her dead mother, with the fatal cord ſtill twiſted 
about her neck. She aſſiſted the executioners in diſengaging 
her parent from that inſtrument of cruelty, after which ſhe 
laid the corpſe by her ſon, and decently covered it with linen. 
When this pious office was completed, ſhe caſt herſelf upon 
the body of Agis, and after ſhe had tenderly kiſſed his cold 
lips, O my ſon,” ſaid ſhe, © the excels of thy humanity 
and ſweet diſpoſition, and thy too great circumſpection and 
lenity, have undone thee, and been fatal to us!” 

Amphares, who from the door had beheld and heard all 
that paſſed, entered that moment, and addreſſing himſelf with 
a ſavage air to the mother of Agis, © Since you knew,” 
ſaid he, “ and approved the deſigns of your ſon, you ſhall 
Ageſiſtrata aroſe at thoſe words, 
and running to the fatal cord, May thus,” cried ſhe, “ at 
leaſt be uſeful to Sparta.” 

When the report of theſe executions was diſperſed through 
the city, and the inhabitants beheld the bodies brought out 
of the priſon, the indignation occaſioned by this barbarity 
was univerſal, and every one declared, that from the time 
the Dorians had firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves in Peloponneſus, 
ſo horrible an action had never been committed. It muſt 
indeed be acknowledged, that all the blackeſt crimes in na- 
ture united in the circumſtances which aggravated this; and 
we may even add too, that the murder of the King included 
and ſurpaſſed them all: ſo barbarous an execution, in oppoſi- 
tion to that reſpe& with which nature inſpires the moſt ſavage 
people for the ſacred perſon of their ſovereign, is ſuch a 
blemiſh on a nation, as all ſucceeding ages can never ob- 
literate. 

* Agis having been deſtroyed in this manner, Leonidas was 
not expeditious enough in ſeiſing his brother Arcludamus, 
who ſaved himſelf by flight; but he ſecured Agiatis, the 
conſort of that unhappy king, forcing her to reſide in his 
own houſe, with the young child ſhe had by him, and then 


compelled her to eſpouſe his ſon Cleomenes, who was not | 
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marriageable at that time; but Leonidas was determined that 
the widow of Agis ſhould not be diſpoſed of to any other per- 
ſon, as ſhe inherited a large eſtate from her father Gylippus, 


and likewiſe excelled all the Grecian ladies in beauty, as well 


as wiſdom and virtue. She endeavoured to avoid this mar- 
riage by all the means in her power, but to no effect. And 
when ſhe at laſt was obliged to conſent to her nuptials with 
Cleomenes, ſhe always retained a mortal averſion for Leo- 
nidas, but behaved with the utmoſt complacency and ſoſt- 
neſs to her young ſpouſe, who, from the firſt day of his 
marriage, conceived a moſt ſincere and paſſionate eſteem and 
affection for her; and even ſympathiſed with her in the ten- 
derneſs ſhe preſerved for Agis, and the regard ſhe expreſſed 
for his memory, and that too in ſuch a degree, that he would 
frequently liſten to her with the greateſt attention, while ſhe 
related to him the great deſigns he had formed for the re- 
gulation of the government. 


SECT. IV. Cleomenes aſcends the throne of Sparta, and en- 
gages in a war againſt the Acheans, over whom he obtains 
ſeveral advantages. He reforms the government of Sparta, 
and re-eftabliſhes the ancient diſcipline. Acquires new ad- 
vantages over Aratus and the Achæans. Aratus applies for 
ſuccour to Antigonus king of Macedonia, by whoſe aid the 
Acheans obtain repeated victories, and take ſeveral places 
from the enemy. 


© ( *LEOMENES had a noble foul, and an ardent paſſion 

for glory, joined with the ſame inclination for tem- 
perance and ſimplicity of manners as Agis had always ex- 
preſſed ; but had not that exceſſive ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. 
attended with the timidity and precaution of that prince. 


Nature, on the contrary, had infuſed into him a vigour and | 
vivacity of mind, which ardently prompted him on to what- | 
ever appeared great and noble. Nothing ſeemed ſo amiable 


to him, as the government of his citizens agreeably to their 


own inclinations; but, at the ſame time, he did not think u | 
inconſiſtent with the glory of a wiſe adminiſtration, to employ | 


ſome violence in reducing to the public utility an inconſider: 


e Plut. in Cleom. p. 808 - 311 


L 
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able number of obſtinate and unjuſt perſons, who oppoſed it 
merely from a view of private intereſt, 

He was far from being ſatisfied with the ſtate of affairs 
which then prevailed in Sparta. All the citizens had long 
been ſoftened by indolence and a voluptuous life; and the 
King himſelf, who was fond of tranquillity, had entirely neg- 
lected public affairs. No perſon whatever had teſtified any 
regard for the public good, every individual being ſolely 
intent upon his particular intereſt, and the aggrandizement 
of his family at the public expence. Inſtead of any care 
in diſciplining the young people, and forming their temper- 
ance, patience, and the equality of freemen, it was even dan- 
gerous-to mention any thing of that nature, as Agis himſelf 
had periſhed by attempting to introduce it among them. 


It is alſo ſaid, that Cleomenes, who was ſtill very young, 
had heard ſome philoſophical lectures at the time when Sphe- 
rus, who came from the banks of the Boriſthenes, ſettled in 
Lacedæmon, and applied himſelf, in a very ſucceſsful man— 
ner, to the inſtruction of youth. This perſon was one of 
the principal diſciples of Zeno the Citian.“ The ſtoic phi— 
loſophy, which he then profeſſed, was exceedingly proper to 
infuſe courage and noble ſentiments in the mind; but, at 
the ſame time, was capable of dangerous effects in a diſpoſition 
naturally warm and impetuous ; and, on the other hand, might 
be rendered very beneficial by being grafted on a mild and 
moderate charatter. 

After the death of Leonidas, who did not long ſurvive 


the condemnation and murder of Agis, his ſon Cleomenes 


ſucceeded him in the throne; and though he was then ve 
young, it gave him pain to conſider that he had only the 
empty title of king, while the whole authority was engroſſed 
by the Ephori, who ſhamefully abuſed their power. He then 
grew ſolicitous to change the form of government ; and as he 
was ſenſible that few perſons were diſpoſed to concur with 
him in that view, he imagined the accompliſhment of it 
would be facilitated by a war, and therefore endeavoured 
to embroil his city with the Achæans, who, very fortunately 


tor his purpoſe, had given Sparta ſome occaſions of complaint 
againſt them. 


* So called from Citium, a city of Cyprus. 
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Aratus, from the firſt moments of his adminiſtration, had 
been induſtrious to negociate a league between all the ſtates 
of Peloponneſus, through a perſuaſion, that if he ſucceeded 
in that attempt, they would have nothing to fear for the 
future from a foreign enemy ; and this was the only point 
to which all his meaſures tended. All the other ſtates, ex. 
cept the Lacedæmonians, the people of Elis, and thoſe of 
Arcadia, who had eſpouſed the party of the Lacedæmonians, 
had acceded to this league. Aratus, ſoon after the death of 
Leonidas, began to haraſs the Arcadians, in order to make an 
experiment of the Spartan courage, and at the ſame time to 
make it evident, that he deſpiſed Cleomenes, as a young man 
without the leaſt experience. 


When the Ephori received intelligence of this att of 
hoſtility, they cauſed their troops to take the field under the 


command of Cleomenes ; they indeed were not numerous, 


but the conſideration of the general by whom they were 
commanded, inſpired them with all imaginable ardour for the 
war. The Achæans marched againſt him with twenty thou- 
ſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, under the command of 
Ariſtomachus. Cleomenes came up with them near Pal- 
lantium, a city of Arcadia, and offered them battle; but 
Aratus was ſo intimidated with the bravery of this proceeding, 
that he prevailed upon the general not to hazard an engage- 
ment, and then made a retreat ; which drew upon him very 
ſevere reproaches from his own troops, and ſharp raillery 
from the enemy, whoſe numbers did not amount to five thou- 
ſand men in the whole. The courage of Cleomenes was ſo 
much raiſed by this retreat, that he aſſumed a loftier air 
amongſt his citizens, and reminded them of an expreſſion uſed 
by one of their ancient kings, who ſaid, That the Lacedæ- 
monians never inquired after the numbers of their enemies, 
but where they were.” He afterwards defeated the Achæans 
in a ſecond encounter ; but Aratus taking the advantage even 
of his defeat, like an experienced general, turned his arms im- 
mediately againſt Mantinza, and before the enemy could 


have any ſuſpicion of his deſign, made himſelt maſter of that 


city, and put a garriſon into it. 

Cleomenes, after his return to Sparta, began to think ſeri- 
ouſly on the execution of his former deſign, and had credit 
enough to cauſe Archidamus, the brother of Agis to be re- 
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called from Meſſene. As that prince was deſcended from 
the other royal houſe of Sparta, he had an inconteſtable right 
to the crown ; and Cleomenes was perſuaded, that the autho- 
rity of the Ephori would receive a much greater diminution, 


when the throne of Sparta ſhould be filled by its two kings, 


whoſe union would enable them to counterbalance their 
power. But, unhappily for his purpoſe, the ſame perſons 
who had been guilty of the death of Agis, found means to 
aſſaſſinate his brother Archidamus.* 

Cleomenes, ſoon after this event, gained a new advantage 
over the Achæans, in an action near Megalopolis, wherein 
Lyſiades was lain, in conſequence of engaging too far in the 
purſuit of the Lacedæmonians, who had been repulſed when 
the encounter firſt began. This victory was very honourable 
to the young King, and increaſed his reputation to a great 
degree. He then imparted his deſign to a ſmall number 
of ſelect and faithful friends, who ſerved him in a very 
ſeaſonable manner. When he returned to Sparta, he con- 
certed his march ſo as to enter the city when the Ephori were 
at ſupper; at which time, a ſet of perſons who had been 
choſen for that action, entered the hall with their drawn 
ſwords, and killed four of theſe magiſtrates,F with ten of 
thoſe who had taken arms for their defence. Ageſilaus, who 
had been left for dead on the ſpot, found means to ſave 
himſelf; after which no other perſon whatever ſuſtained 
any violence; and, indeed, what had been already committed 
was ſufficient. 

The next day, Cleomenes cauſed the names of fourſcore 
citizens, whom he intended to baniſh, to be fixed up in 
places of public reſort. He alſo removed from the hall of 
audience all the ſeats of the Ephori, except one, where he 
determined to place himſelf, in order to render juſtice; and 
after he had convoked an aſſembly of the people, he ex- 
plained to them his reaſons for the conduct he had purſued; 
repreſenting to them, in what an enormous manner the 
Ephori had abuſed their power, by ſuppreſſing all lawful 
authority, and not only baniſhing their kings, but even in 


* Polybius declares, that Cleomenes himſelf cauſed him to be aſſaſ- 
ſinated, 1, v. p. 383. & 1. viii. p. 511. 


+ This magiſtracy was compoſed of five Ephori. 
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cauſing them to be deſtroyed without the leaſt form of juſ. 
tice; and menacing thoſe who were moſt deſirous of behold. 
ing Sparta in the moſt excellent and moſt divine form of 
government. He then added, that the conduct he purſued 
rendered it ſufficiently evident, that, inſtead of conſulting 
his own particular intereſt, his whole endeavours were em- 
ployed to promote that of the citizens, and revive among 
them the diſcipline and equality which the wiſe Lycurgus 


had formerly eſtabliſhed, and from whence Sparta had 


derived all her glory and reputation. 

When he had expreſſed himſelf in this manner, he imme- 
diately conſigned his whole eſtate to the people as their com- 
mon property, and was ſeconded in that action by Megiſtones, 
his father-in-law, who was very rich. The reſt of his friends, 
in conjunction with all the other citizens, then complied with 
this example, and the lands were diſtributed agreeably to the 
intended plan. He even aſſigned a portion to each of thoſe 
who had been baniſhed, and promiſed to recall them as ſoon 
as affairs could be ſettled in a ſtate of tranquillity. He then 
filled up the proper number of citizens with perſons of the 
beſt character in all the adjacent parts, and raiſed four thou- 
ſand foot, whom he taught to uſe lances inſtead of javelins, 
and to wear bucklers with good handles, and not with leather 
ſtraps buckled on, as had before been the cuſtom. 

His next cares were devoted to the education of children; 
in order to which he endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh the Laconic 
diſcipline, wherein the philoſopher Spherus was very aſſiſtant 
to him. The exerciſes and public meals ſoon reſumed their 
ancient order and gravity; moſt of the citizens voluntarily 
embracing this wiſe, noble, and regular method of lite, to 
which the reſt, whoſe number was very inconfiderable, were 
ſoon obliged to conform. In order alſo to ſoften the name 
of monarch, and to avoid exaſperating the citizens, he ap- 
pointed his brother Euclidas king with him; which is the 
firſt inſtance of the adminiftration of the Spartan govern- 
ment by two kings of the ſame houſe at one time. 

Cleomenes, believing that Aratus and the Achæans were 
perſuaded he would not preſume to quit Sparta, amidſt the 
diſſatisfattions occaſioned by the novelties he had introduced 
into the government, thought nothing could be more honour- 


able and advantageous to him, than to let them ſee how much 
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he was eſteemed by his troops, and beloved by his citizens, 
and what confidence he entertained, that the new changes 
had not alienated the minds of the people from him. He firſt 
advanced into the territories of Megalopolis; where his troops 
committed great devaſtations, and gained a very conſiderable 
booty. To theſe ravages he added inſults, cauſing public 


games and ſhows to be exhibited for the ſpace of a whole day, 


in the ſight of the enemy; not that he had any real ſatis faction 


in ſuch a conduct, but only intended to convince them, by 
this contemptuous bravado, how much he aſſured himſelf of 
being victorious over them. 

Though it was very cuſtomary, in thoſe times, to ſee troops 
of comedians and dancers in the train of other armies, his 
camp was perfectly free from all ſuch diſſolute proceedings, 
the youths of his army paſſed the greateſt part of their time 
in exerciſing themſelves, and the old men were induſtrious to 
form and inſtruct them. Their very relaxations from thoſe 
employments were devoted to inſtructive and familiar con- 
verſations, ſeaſoned with fine and delicate railleries, which 
were always modeſt and never rendered offenſive by injurious 
reflettions. In a word, they were entirely conformable to the 
laws by which the wiſe legiflator of Sparta had been careful 
to regulate converſations. | 

Cleomenes himſelf appeared like the maſter who thus 
formed the citizens, not ſo much by his diſcourſe, as his 
example in leading a frugal life, which had nothing in it 
ſuperior to that of the meaneſt of his ſubjects, an affecting 
model of wiſdom and abſtinence, which facilitated beyond 
expreſſion his accompliſhment of the great things he per- 
formed in Greece, For thoſe whoſe affairs carried them to the 
courts of other kings, did not admire their riches and magni- 
ticence, ſo much as they deteſted their imperious pride, and 
the haughtineſs with which they treated thoſe who approached 
them. On the contrary, no ſuch offenſive manners were 
ever experienced in the court of Cleomenes. He appeared 
in a very plain habit, and almoſt without ofhcers: the audi- 
ences he gave were as long as the people who applied to him 
could defire: he gave all manner of perſons a very agree- 
able reception, without treating any body with an air of 
auſterity. This affable and engaging behaviour gained him 
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the univerſal love and veneration of his people, in which 
the true grandeur and merit of a king undoubtedly conſiſt, 

His table was extremely ſimple and frugal, and truly laco. 
nic. No muſic was ever introduced there; nor did any one 
deſire it, as his converſation well ſupplied its place; and it is 
certain that thoſe who are capable of diſcourſing well, may 
paſs their time very agreeably without hearing ſongs. Cleo. 
menes never failed to enliven thoſe repaſts, either by propo- 
ſing curious and important queſtions, or relating ſome uſeful 
and agreeable piece of hiftory ; ſeaſoning the whole with a deli. 
cate vein of wit and gaiety. He thought it neither an argument 
of a prince's merit or glory to attach men to his interelt by the 
attractions of riches, and ſplendid tables; whereas the ability of 
gaining their hearts by the amiable power of diſcourſe, and 
the charms of a commerce, in which freedom of thought, and 
ſincerity of manners, always prevailed, was conſidered by him 
as a truly royal quality. 

This affable and engaging diſpoſition of Cleomenes ſecured 


C. him the affection of all the troops, and inſpired them with 


ſuch an ardour for his ſervice, as ſeemed to have rendered 
them invincible. He took ſeveral places from the Achæans, 
ravaged the territories of their allies, and advanced almoſt as 
far as Pheræ, with intention either to give them battle, or 
diſcredit Aratus as a puſillanimous leader, who had fled from 


his enemy, and abandoned all their flat country to be plun- | 


dered. The Achæans having taken the field with all their 


troops, and encamped in the territories of Dymæ, Cleomenes | 
followed them thither, and haraſſed them perpetually with fa | 
much intrepidity, as at laſt compelled them to come toa | 
battle, wherein he obtained a complete victory; for he put | 
their army to flight, killed abundance of men, and took | 


great number of priſoners. 
The Achæans were extremely dejected at theſe ſevere 


loſſes, and began to be apprehenſive of the greateſt calamities 
from Sparta, eſpecially if ſhe ſhould happen to be ſupported | 
by the ÆEtolians, according to the rumour which then pre. 


vailed. Aratus, who had uſually been elected general every | 


other year, refuſed to charge himſelf with that commiſſion 
when he was choſen again, and Timoxenes was ſubſtituted in 


f Plut. in Cleom, p. 811. Idem, in Arat. p. 1044. 
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his ſtead. The Achæans ſeverely cenſured the conduct of 


Aratus on this occaſion, and with great juſtice, as he, who 
was conſidered by them as their pilot, had now abandoned 
the helm of his veſſel amidſt a threatening tempeſt, wherein it 
would have been proper and glorious for him to have ſeiſed 
it into his own hands, even by force, in imitation of ſeveral 

examples related in hiſtory, and when he ought to have 
been ſolely ſolicitous to ſave the ſtate at the expence of his 
own life. If he had even deſpaired of retrieving the affairs 
of the Achzans, he ought rather to have ſubmitted to Cleo. 
menes, who was a Grecian by birth, and king of Sparta, than 
to call in the aſſiſtance of foreigners, and make them maſters 
of Peloponneſus, as will ſoon appear to have been the event: 
jealouſy, however, extinguiſhes all prudent reflections, and 
is a malady not to be cured by reaſon alone. 

The Achæans being reduced to the laſt extremities, and 
eſpecially after the loſs of the firſt battle, ſent ambaſſadors to 
Cleomenes to negociate a peace. 'The King ſeemed at firſt 
determined to impoſe very rigid terms upon them; but after- 
wards diſpatched an embaſſy on his part, and only demanded 
to be appointed general of the Achæan league, promiſing on 
that condition to accommodate all differences between them, 
and reſtore the priſoners and places he had taken from 
them. The Achæans, who were very inclinable to accept 
of peace on thoſe terms, deſired Cleomenes to be preſent at 


Lerna, where they were to hold a general aſſembly, in order 


to conclude the treaty. The King ſet out accordingly for 
that place, but an unexpetted accident, which happened to 
him, prevented the interview; and Aratus endeavourcd to 
improve it in ſuch a manner as to hinder the negociation 
from being renewed. He imagined, that as he had poſſeſſed 
the chief authority in the Achæan league for the ſpace of 
thirty-three years, it would be very diſhonourable in him to 


ſuffer a young man to graft himſelf upon him, and diveſt him 


of all his glory and power, by ſupplanting him in a com- 
mand he had acquired, augmented, and retained for ſo many 
years. Theſe conſiderations induced him to uſe all his efforts 
to difluade the Achæans from the conditions propoſed to 
them by Cleomenes : but as he had the mortification to find 
himſelf incapable of conciliating them with this view, becauſe 
they dreaded the bravery and uncommon ſuccels of Cleo. 
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menes, and likewiſe thought the Lacedæmonians were very 
reaſonable in their intentions to reſtore Peloponneſus to its 
ancient ſtate, he had recourſe to an expedient which no 
Grecian ought to have approved, and was extremely dif. 
honourable in a man of his rank and character. His deſign 
was to call in the aſſiſtance of Antigonus King of Macedonia, 
and by inevitable conſequence make him maſter of Greece. 
He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great cauſe to be 
diſſatisfied with his former proceedings: but he was ſenſible 
that princes may be properly ſaid to have neither friends nor 
enemies, and that they form their ſentiments of things by the 
ſtandard of their own intereſt. He, however, would not 
openly enter into a negociation of this nature, nor propoſe it 
as from himſelf; becauſe he knew that if it ſhould happen to 
prove unſucceſsful, he muſt inevitably incur all the odium; 


and beſides, it would be making a plain declaration to the 


Achæans, that if he had not abſolutely deſpaired of retrieving 
their affairs, he would not adviſe them to have recourſe to their 
profeſſed enemy. He, therefore, concealed his real views, 
like an artful and experienced politician, and proceeded by 
indirect and ſecret methods. As the city of Megalopolis was 
neareſt in ſituation to Sparta, it lay moſt expoſed to the in- 
curſions of the enemy, and the inhabitants began to think 
themſelves ſufficient ſufferers by the war, as the Achzans 
were ſo far from being in a condition to ſupport them, that 
they were unable to defend themſelves. Nicophanes and 
Cercides, two citizens of Megalopolis, whom Aratus had 
brought over to his ſcheme, made a propoſal in the council of 
that city, for demanding permiſſion of the Achæans, to im- 


plore the aſſiſtance of Antigonus. This motion was imme. 
diately aſſented to, and the Achæans granted them the per. 


miſſion they deſired. Theſe two citizens were then deputed 
to be the meſſengers of that propoſal, and Aratus had been 
careful to furniſh them with ſufficient inſtructions before. 


hand. When they received audience of Antigonus, they | 


lightly touched upon the particulars which related to theit 


city, and then ſtrongly inſiſted, in conformity to their inftruc- | 


tions, on the imminent danger to which the King himſelt would 


be expoſed, ſhould the alliance which was then talked of be. 


| 


N 


2 Polyb. I. i. p. 133140. 
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tween the Ætolians and Cleomenes, take effett. They then 
repreſented to him, that if the united forces of thoſe two ſtates 
ſhould have thoſe advantages over the Achæans, which they 
expected to obtain, the towering ambition of Cleomenes would 
never be ſatisfied with the mere conqueſt of Peloponneſus, as 
it was evident that he aſpired at the empire of all Greece, 
which it would be impoſſible for him to ſeiſe, without entirely 
deſtroying the authority of the Macedonians. To thele re- 
| monſtrances they added, that if the Atolians ſhould not happen 
to join Cleomenes, the Achæans would be capable of ſup- 
porting themſelves with their own forces, and thould have no 
cauſe to trouble the king with their importunities for his 
aſſiſtance; but if, on the other hand, fortune ſhould prove 
averſe to them, and permit the confederacy between thoſe two 
ſlates to take effect, they muſt then intreat him not to be an 
unconcerned ſpectator of the ruin of Peloponneſus, which 
might even be attended with fatal conſequences to himſelt. 
They alſo took care to inſinuate to the king, that Aratus 


would enter into all his meaſures, and give him, in due time, 10 "Il 
| ſufficient ſecurity for his own fidelity and good intentions. ee 
Antigonus highly approved all theſe repreſentations, and e 
. ſeiſed with pleaſure the opportunity that was now offered 1 RAN 


him, for engaging in the affairs of Greece. This had always 
been the policy of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, who, by de- 


a claring themſelves kings, had converted the frame of their | Wt 
1 reſpettive governments into monarchy. They were ſenſible 81008 
1} that it nearly concerned them to oppoſe all ſuch ſtates as had bl! 
any inclination to retain their liberty, and the form of popular Ni 3:50 
government; and wherever they found themſelves in no cor 0 
p | dition to extinguiſh theſe, they attempted to weaken them at 41} 
leaſt, and to render the people incapable of forming any con- wet 
0 ſiderable enterpriſes, by ſowing the ſeeds of diviſion between 22881 
u Tepublics and free ſtates, and engaging them in wars againſt 15 1 
6 | each other, in order to render themſelves neceſlary to them, V 11008 
* and prevent their ſhaking off the Macedonian yoke, by uniting LY #4 
ir their forces, “ Polybius, ſpeaking of one of theſe princes, 0 
c. declares in expreſs terms, that he paid large penſions to | "(L000 
d feveral tyrants in Greece, who were profelled enemies to Wh 
„- liberty.“ | 
| in 

h Lib. it, p. 131. n 
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It cannot, therefore, be thought ſurpriſing, that Antigonus 
ſhould prove ſo tractable to the ſolicitations and demands of 
the Megalopolitans. He wrote them an obliging letter, 
wherein he promiſed to aſſiſt them, provided the Achæans 
would conſent to that proceeding. The inhabitants of Me- 
galopolis were tranſported at the happy reſult of their nego- 
ciation, and immediately diſpatched the ſame deputies to the 
general aſſembly of the Achæans, in order to inform that 
people of the good intentions of Antigonus, and to preſs 
them to put their intereſts immediately into his hands. 

Aratus did not fail to congratulate himſelf in private for the 
maſterly {ſtroke by which he had ſucceeded in his intrigue, and 
to find Antigonus not poſſeſſed with any impreſſions to his 


prejudice, as he had reaſon to apprehend. He wiſhed, indeed, 


to have had no occaſion for his aſſiſtance; and though neceſſity 


obliged him to have recourſe to that prince, he was willing to 


guard againſt the imputation of thoſe meaſures, and for having 
them ſcem to have been concerted by the Achæans without 
any privity of his. 

When the deputies from Megalopolis were introduced into 
the aſſembly, they read the letter of Antigonus, and related all 


the particulars of the obliging reception he had given them; 


with the affection and eſteem he had expreſſed for the 
Achzans, and the advantageous offers he made them. They 
concluded with defiring, in the name of their city, that the 
Achæans would invite Antigonus to be preſent as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble in their aſſembly; and every one ſeemed to approve of that 
motion. Aratus then roſe up, and after he had repreſented 
the voluntary goodneſs of the king in the ſtrongeſt light, and 
commended the ſentiments that prev ailed in the aſſembly, he 
intimated to them, that there was no neceſſity for precipitating 
any thing; that it would be very honourable for the republic 
to endeavour to terminate her wars by her own forces; and 
that if any calamitous accident ſhould render her incapable ot 
doing ſo, it would then be time enough to have recourſe to her 
friends. This advice was generally approved; and it was 
concluded, that the Achæans ſhould employ only their own 
forces in ſupporting the preſent war. 

The events of it were, however, very unfavourable to 


i Plut. in Cleom. p. 814, 815. Plut. in Arat. p. 1047, 
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them; for Cleomenes made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities * 
of Peloponneſus, of which Argos was the moſt conſiderable, 
and at laſt ſeiſed Corinth, but not the citadel. The Achæans 
had then no longer time for deliberation; Antigonus was called 
in to their aſſiſtance, and they came to a reſolution to deliver up 
the citadel to him, without which he would never have engaged 
in that expedition; for he wanted a place of ſtrength, and 
there was none which ſuited him ſo effettually as that, as well 
on account of its advantageous ſituation between two ſeas, 
as its fortifications, which rendered it almoſt impregnable. 
Aratus ſent his ſon to Antigonus among the other hoſtages. 
That prince advanced by long marches with an army of 
twenty thouſand foot, and fourteen hundred horſe. Aratus 
ſet out by ſea with the principal officers of the league, to 
meet Antigonus at the city of Pegæ, unknown to the enemy; 
and when that prince was informed of his arrival in perſon, 
he adyanced to him, and rendered him all the honours due 
to a general of diſtinguiſhed rank and merit. 

Cleomenes, inſtead of attempting to defend the paſſage of 
the Iſthmus, thought it more adviſeable to throw up trenches, 
and raiſe ſtrong walls to fortify the paſſes of the Onian 
mountains, T and to haraſs the enemy by frequent attacks, 
rather than hazard a battle with ſuch well-diſciplined and 
warlike troops. This conduct of the King of Sparta re- 
duced Antigonus to great extremities, for he had not pro- 
vided himſelf with any conſiderable quantity of proviſions, 
and found it not very pratticable to force the paſſes defended 
by Cleomenes: the only expedient, therefore, to which Anti- 
gonus could have recourſe in this perplexity, was to advance 
to the promontory of Herga, and from thence to tranſport his 
army by ſea to Sycion, which would require a conſiderable 
ſpace of time, as well as great preparations, which could not 


ealily be made. 


While Antigonus was embarraſſed in this manner, ſome 


friends of Aratus arrived at his camp, one night by ſea, and 
informed him, that the people of Argos had revoltcd againſt 
Cleomenes, and were then beſieging the citadel. Aratus 


* Caphyes, Pellene, Phcneus, Phlionte, Cleonæ, Epidaurus, Hermione, 
Trazene, | 


1 Theſe were a ridge of mountains which extended from the rocks of Sciron, 
'N the toad te Attica, as far as Bœotia, and mount Citheron. STras, I. vii 
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having likewiſe received fifteen hundred men from Antigo. 
nus, ſet out by ſea and arrived at Epidaurus. 

Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of theſe proceedings 
about nine or ten in the evening, immediately detached Me. 
giltones with two thouſand men, to ſuccour his party at 
Argos as ſoon as poſſible; after which he induftrivuſly 
watched the motions of Antigonus; and to animate the 
Corinthians, aſſured them, that the diſorders, which had 
lately happened at Argos, were no more than a ſlight commo— 
tion, excited by à few mutinous perſons, which would caſily 
be ſuppreſſed. In this however he was deceived, for Megiſ- 
tones having been ſlain in a ſkirmiſh, as ſoon as he entered 
Argos, the Lacedæmonian garriſon was reduced to the laſt 
extremity, and ſeveral couriers had been ſent from thoſe 
troops to demand immediate aſſiſtance from the Spartan army, 
Cleomenes being then apprehenſive that the enemies, if they 
ſhould happen to make themſelves maſters of Argos, would 
ſhut up all the paſſes againit him; by which means they 
would be in a condition to ravage all Laconia with impunity, 
and even to form the ſiege of Sparta, which would then be 
without defence; he, therefore, thought it adviſeable to 
decamp, and marched with all his army from Corinth. 

Antigonus, ſoon after this retreat of the Lacedzmonians, 
entered the place, and ſecured it to himſelf with a good garri- 
ſon. Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Argos, before 
the revolters had any ſuſpicion of his approach, and at firſt 
ſucceeded fo far, as to ſcale ſeveral parts of the town, where 
he forced ſome of the enemies troops to fave themſelves by 
flight; but Aratus having entered the city on one ſide, and 
King Antigonus appearing with all his troops on the other, 
Cleomenes retired to Mantinea. | 

During the continuance of his march, he received advice 


in the evening from couriers at Tegea, which affected him 


as much as all his former misfortunes. They acquainted him 
with the death of his conſort Agiatis, from whom he had 
never been able to abſent himſelf a whole campaign, even 
when his expeditions were moſt ſucceſsful; and ſuch was his 
tenderneſs and eſteem for her, that it had always been cul- 
tomary for him to make frequent returns to Sparta to enjoy the 
pleaſure of her company. The next morning he renewed 
his march by dawn, and arrived early at Sparta, where, after 
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he had devoted ſome moments in pouring out his ſorrows to 
his mother and children in his own houſe, he reſumed the 
management of public affairs. 

Much about the ſame time, Ptolemy, who had promiſed 
to aſſiſt him in the war, ſent to him to demand his mother and 
children as hoſtages. It was a long time before Cleomenes 
could preſume to acquaint his parent with the king of Egypt's 
demand, and though he frequently went to viſit her, with an 
intention to explain himſelt to her, he never had reſolution 
enough to enter upon the ſubject. His mother obſerving the 
perplexity in which he appeared, began to entertain ſome 
ſuſpicion of the cauſe: for mothers have generally a great 
ſhare of penetration, with reference to their children. She 
inquired of thofe who were moſt intimate with him, whether 
her ſon did not deſire ſomething from her, which he could 
not prevail upon himſelf to communicate to her? And when 
Cleomenes had at laſt the reſolution to open the affair to her; 
„How, my ſon,” ſaid ſhe with a ſmile, * is this the ſecret 
you wanted courage to diſcloſe to me? Why, in the name 
of heaven, did you not immediately cauſe me to be put on 
board ſome veſſel, and ſent, without a moment's delay, to 
any part of the world, where my perſon may be uſeful to 
Sparta, before old age conſumes and deſtroys it in languor 


and inathion !” 


When the preparations for her voyage were completed, 
Crateſiclea (for ſo the mother of Cleumenes was called) 
took her ſon apart, a few moments before ſhe entered the 
veſſel, and led him into the temple of Neptune. There ſhe 
held him a great while claſped in her arms, and after ſhe had 
bathed his face with a tender flow of tears, ſhe recommended 
the liberty and honour of his country to his care. When 


the ſaw him weep in the exceſs of his anguiſh at that melan- 


choly parting ; © King of Lacedæmon,“ ſaid ſhe, * let us dry 
our tears, that no perſon, when we quit the temple, may ſee 
us weep, or do any thing unworthy of Sparta. For this is 
in our power; events are in the hands of Gon.” When 
ſhe had expreſſed herſelf to this effect, ſhe compoſed her 
countenance, led her infant grandſon to the ſhip, and com- 
manded the pilot to ſail that moment from the port, 


As ſoon as ſhe arrived at Egypt, the was informed that 
Vol. VI. N 
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Ptolemy, having received an embaſſy from Antigonus waz 
ſatisfied with the propoſals made by that prince; and ſhe had 
likewiſe intelligence, that her ſon Cleomenes was ſolicited 
by the Achæans to conclude a treaty between them and 
Sparta, but that he durſt not put an end to the war without 
the conſent of Ptolemy, becauſe he was apprehenſive for his 
mother, who was then in the power of that king. When ſhe 
had been fully inſtructed in theſe particulars, ſhe ſent expreſs 
orders to her ſon, to tranſact, without the leaſt fear or heſita- 
tion, whatever he 1magined would prove beneficial and 
glorious to Sparta, and not to ſuffer himſelt to be diſcon. 
certed by his apprehenſions of the treatment an ancient 
woman and a little infant might ſuſtain from Ptolemy, 
Such were the ſentiments which even the women of Sparta 
thought it their glory to cheriſh. 

* Antigonus, in the mean time, having made himſelf maſ. 
ter of Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomene, and ſeveral other cities; 
Cleomenes, who was then reduced to the neceſſity of defend- 
ing Laconia, permitted all the Helots who were capable of 
paying five minæ (about ten pounds ſterling) to purchaſe their 
freedom. From this contribution he raiſed five hundred 
talents (about one hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds 
ſterling) and armed two thouſand of theſe Helots after the 
Macedonian manner, in order to oppoſe them to the Leucaſ- 
pides of Antigonus; he then formed an enterpriſe, which 
certainly no one could have expetted from him. The city 
of Megalopolis was very conſiderable at that time, and even 
not inferior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes con- 
certed meaſures for ſurpriſing this city, and to take it with- 
out any ogpolition; and as Antigonus had ſent moſt of his 


troops into winter- quarters in Macedonia, while he himſell 


continued at Egium, to aſſiſt in the aſſeinbly of the Achæans, 
the king of Sparta juſtly ſuppoſed, that the garriſon of the city 


could not be very ſtrong at that time, nor their guards very 


ſtrict in their duty, as they were not apprehenſive of any in. 


ſult from an enemy ſo weak as himſelf; and, conſequently, 
that if he proceeded with expedition in his deſign, Antigonns. 


* who was then at the diſtance of three days' march from the 


* Polyb. 1, ii. p. 149. Plut. in Cleam p. 815—81- Id in Atate f. 
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place, would be incapable of affording it any aſſiſtance, The 
event ſucceeded according to the plan he had projected; for as 
he arrived at the city by night, he ſcaled the walls, and made 
himſelf maſter of the place without any oppoſition. Moſt of 
| the inhabitants retired to Meſlene, with their wives and 
children, before their enemies had any thoughts of purſuing 
them ; and Antigonus was not informed of this accident, till 
it was too late to retrieve it. 

Cleomenes, out of a generoſity of mind which has few ex- 
amples in hiſtory, ſent a herald to acquaint the people of 
Megalopolis, that he would reſtore them the poſſeſſion of their 
city, provided they would renounce the Achzan league, and 
enter into a friendſhip and confederacy with Sparta; but as 
advantageous as this offer ſeemed, they could not prevail on 70h 
themſelves to accept it, but rather choſe to be deprived of Feta |! 


their eſtates, as well as of the monuments of their anceſtors, 4 8 
and the temples of their gods; in a word, to ſee themſelves 11 
diveſted of all that was moſt dear and valuable to them, than WT 
to violate the faith they had ſworn to their allies. The Wl Wt 
| famous Philopœmen, whom we ſhall frequently have occaſion 1 + 
| to mention in the ſequel of this hiſtory, and who was then Wo! 
at Meſſene, contributed not a little to this generous reſo- 74,2008 
F lution. Who could ever expect to diſcover ſo much greatneſs 1 64 
ol ſoul, and ſuch a noble caſt of thought, from the very dregs 44 #26H 
5 of Greece, for by that name the times of which we now treat es | 
) | may juſtly be deſcribed, when we compare them with the 408 
glorious ages of Greece united and triumphant, when even F200 


the luſtre of its victories was loſt in the ſplendor of its 
virtues ! 
This refuſal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged Cle- 


omenes, who, till the moment he received their anſwer, 


. | had not only ſpared the city, but bad even been careful to pre- 1 
iy} rent the ſoldiers from committing the leaſt diſorder; but his 1 
15 anger was then inflamed to ſuch a degree, that he aban- 1 
n. doned the place to pillage, and ſent all the ſtatues and pictures 382 
y. to his own city. He alſo demoliſhed the greateſt part of 1 
use the walls, with the ſtrongeſt quarters, and then marched his RY 


: : : 
tht | troops back to Sparta. The deſolation of the city extremely 


| aftlited the Achæans, who conſidered their inability to aſſiſt 
7. N 2 
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ſuch faithful allies, as a crime for which they ought to re. 


proach themſelves, 


This people was ſoon ſenſible, that by imploring the aid 
of Antigonus, they had ſubjetted themſelves to an imperious 
maſter, who made their Jiberties the price of his aid. He 
compelled them to paſs a decree, which prohibited them 
from writing to any king, or ſending an embaſly without his 
permiſſion; and he obliged them to furniſh proviſions and pay 
for the garriſon he had put into the citade] of Corinth, 
which, in reality, was making them pay for their own 
chains, for this citadel was the very place which kept them 
in ſubjection. They had abandoned themſelves to {lavery in 
ſo abject a manner, as even to offer ſacrifices and libations, 
and exhibit public games in honour of Antigonus; and 
Aratus was no longer regarded by them. Antigonus ſet up 
in Argos all the ſtatues of thoſe tyrants: which Aratus had 
thrown down, and deſtroyed all thoſe which had been erected 
in honour of the perſons who ſurpriſed the citadel of Corinth, 


except one, which was that of Aratus himſelf; and all the 


intreaties of this general could not prevail upon the king 
to deſiſt from ſuch a proceeding. The fight of theſe tranl- 
actions gave him the utmoſt anxiety; but he was no longer 
maſter of affairs, and ſuffered a juſt puniſhment for ſub- 


jecting himſelf and his country to a foreign yoke. Antigonus f 
alſo took the city of Mantinea, and when he had moſt in- 
humanly murdered a great number of the citizens, and fold | 
the reſt into captivity, he abandoned the place to the Argives, | 


in order to 1ts being repeopled by them, and even charged 


Aratus with that commiſſion, who had the meanneſs to call“ 


this new inhabited city“ by the name of him who had ſhewn 
himſelf its moſt cruel enemy. A fad, and, at the ſame time 
a ſalutary example, which ſhows that when once a perſon ha 
conſented to ſtoop to a ſtate of ſervitude, he fees himſelt 
daily compelled to deſcend lower, without knowing where 
or how to ſtop. | 

 Aratus, by employing his own endeavours to load his re- 
public with ſhackles, was guilty of an unpardonable crime, 


the enormity of which no great quality, nor any ſhining | 


action, can ever extenuate, He atted thus merely throug! 


* Antigonia. 
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jealouſy of his rival Cleomenes, whoſe glory, and the ſuperi- 
ority that young prince had obtained over him by the ſucceſs 
of his arms, were inſupportable to him. What, ſays Plutarch, 


did Cleomenes demand of the Achæans, as the ſole prelimi- 


nary to the peace he offered them? Was it not their elettion 
of him for their general? And did he not demand that 
with a view to complete the welfare of their cities, and ſecure 
to them the enjoyment of their liberties, as a teſtimony of his 
gratitude for ſo ſignal an honour, and ſo glorious a title? If, 
therefore, continues Plutarch, it had been abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for them to have choſen either Cleomenes or Antig- 
onus, or in other words, a Greek or a Barbarian, for the 
Macedonians were conſidered as ſuch; in a word, it they 
were obliged to have a maſter, would not the meaneſt citizen 
of Sparta have been preferable to the greateſt of the Macedo- 
nians ; at leaſt, in the opinion of thoſe who had any regard 
to the honour and reputation of Greece? Jealouſy, how- 
ever, extinguiſhed all thoſe ſentiments in the mind of Ara- 


tus; ſo difficult is it to behold ſuperior merit with an eye of 


ſatisfaction and tranquillity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not ſeem to ſubmit to 
Cleomenes, nor conſent that a King of Sparta deſcended 
from Hercules, and a king who had lately re-eſtabliſhed the 
ancient diſcipline of that city, ſhould add to his other titles, 


that of captain-general of the Achzans, called in a ſtranger, 


to whom he had formerly profeſſed himſelf a mortal enemy; 
in conſequence of which he filled Peloponneſus with thoſe 
very Macedonians whom he had made 1t his glory to expel 
from thence in his youth. He even threw himſelf at their 
feet, and all Achaia, by his example, fell proſtrate before 
them, as an indication of their promptitude to accompliſh the 
commands of their imperious maſters. In a word, from a 
man accuſtomed to liberty, he became an abjett and ſervile 
latterer ; he had the baſeneſs to offer ſacrifices to Antigonus, 
and placed himſelf at the head of a proceſſion crowned with 
chaplets of flowers, joining at the ſame time in hymns to the 
honour of that prince, and rendering by theſe low adula- 
tions that homage to a mortal man, which none but the 
Divinity can claim, and even to a man who then carried death 
in his boſom, and was ready to ſink into putrefattion ; for he 
at that time was reduced to the laſt extremity by a flow con- 
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ſumption. Aratus was, however, a man of great merit in 
other reſpects, and had ſhewn himſelf to be an extraordinary 
perſon, altogether worthy of Greece. In him, ſays Plu— 
tarch, we ſee a deplorable inſtance of human frailty ; which 
amidſt the luſtre of ſo many rare and excellent qualities 
could not form the plan of a virtue exempt from blame. 


i We have already obſerved, that Antigonus had ſent 
his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia. Cleomenes, at 
the return of ſpring, formed an enterpriſe, which in the opi- 
nion of the vulgar, was the reſult of temerity and folly; 
but, according to Polybius, a competent judge in affairs of 
that nature, it was concerted with all imaginable prudence 
and ſagacity. As he was ſenſible that the Macedonians 
were diſperſed in their quarters, and that Antigonus paſſed 
the winter ſeaſon with his friends at Argos, without any 
other guard than an inconſiderable number of foreign troops; 
he made an irruption into the territories of Argos, in order 


to lay them waſte. He conceived at the ſame time, that if 


Antigonus ſhould be ſo much affected with the apprehenſions 
of ignominy as to hazard a battle, he would certainly be 
defeated; and that, on the other hand, if he ſhould decline 
fighting, he would loſe all his reputation with the Achæans, 
while the Spartans, on the contrary, would be rendered more 
daring and intrepid. The event ſucceeded according to 
his expectations; for as the whole country was ruined by the 
devaſtations of his troops, the people of Argos, in their rage 
and impatience, aſſembled in a tumultuous manner at the 
palace gate, and with a murmuring tone preſſed the king 
either to give their enemies battle, or reſign the command of 


his troops to thoſe who were leſs timorous than himſelf. 


Antigonus, on the other hand, who had ſo much of the pru- 
dence and preſence of mind eſſential to a great general, as to 
be ſenſible that the diſhonourable part of one in his ſtation, 
did not conſiſt in hearing himſelf reproached, but in ex- 
poſing himſelf raſhly, and without reaſon, and in quitting 
certaintics for chance, refuſed to take the field, and perſiſted 
in his reſolution not to fight. Cleomenes therefore led up 
his troops to the walls of Argos, and when he had laid the 
flat country waſte, marched his army back to Sparta, 


1 Plut. in Cleom. p. 816. $17. Polyb. 1, ii. p. 149. 
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This expedition redounded very much to his honour, and 
even obliged his enemies to confeſs that he was an excellent 
eneral, and a perſon of the higheſt merit and capacity in the 
conduct of the moſt arduous affairs. In a word, they could 
never ſufficiently admire his manner of oppoling the forces of 
a ſingle city to the whole power of the Macedonians, united 
with that of Peloponneſus, notwithitanding the immenſe ſup- 
plies which had been furniſhed by the king; and eſpecially 
when they conſidered that he had not only preſerved Laconia 
free from all inſults, but had even penetrated into the terr1- 
tories of his enemies, where he ravaged the country, and made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral great cities. This they were per— 
ſuaded could not be the effect of any ordinary abilities in the 
art of war, nor of any common magnanimity of foul. A 
misfortune however unhappily prevented him from re-in- 


ſtating Sparta in her ancient power, as will be evident in the 
ſequel. | 


Ster. V. The celebrated battle of Selafia, wherein Antigonus 
defeats Cleomenes, who retires ito Egypt. Antigonus makes 
humſelf maſter of Sparta, and treats that city with great 
humanity. The death of that prince, who 1s ſucceeded by 
Philip, the ſon of Demetrius. The death of Ptolemy Evergetes, 
to whoſe throne Ptolemy Philopator ſucceeds, A great earth- 
quake at Rhodes. The noble generoſity of thoſe princes and 
cities who contributed to the reparation of the loſſes the 
Rhodians had ſuſtained by that calamity. The fate of the 
famous Coloſſus. 


2 THE Macedonians and Achæans having quitted their 

quarters in the ſummer ſeaſon, Antigonus put himſelf 
at the head of them, and advanced into Laconia, His army 
was compoſed of twenty-eight thouſand foot, and twelve 
hundred horſe; but that of Cleomenes did not amount to 
more than twenty thouſand men. As the latter of theſe two 
princes expetted an irruption from the enemy, he had fortified 
all the paſles, by poſting detachments of his troops in them, 
and by throwing up intrenchments, and cutting down trees, 


m Poly b. I. ii. p. 159154. 


Plut, in Cleom. p. $18, 819. Ibid. in Philioy, 
P. 338. 8 
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after which he formed his camp at Selaſia, He imagined, 
and with good reaſon too, that the enemies would endeavour 
to force a paſſage into that country through this avenue, in 
which he was not deceived. This defile was formed by two 
mountains, one of which had the name of Eva, and the other 
that of Olympus. The river Oeneus ran between them, on 


the banks of which was the road to Sparta, Cleomenes, 


having thrown up a good intrenchment at the foot of theſe 
mountains, poſted his brother Euclidas on the eminence of 
Eva, at the head of the allies, and planted himſelf on Olympus, 
with the Lacedæmonians, and a party of the foreign troops, 
placing, at the ſame time, along each bank of the river, a 
detachment of the cavalry, and foreign auxiliaries. 
Antigonus, when he arrived there, ſaw all the paſſes forti. 
fied, and was ſenſible, by the manner in which Cleomenes 
had poſted his troops, that he had neglected no precaution 
for defending himſelf and attacking his enemies, and that he 
had formed his camp into ſuch an advantageous diſpoſition, as 
rendered all approaches to it extremely difficult. All this 
abated his ardour for a battle, and cauſed him to encamp at a 
ſmall diſtance, where he had an opportunity of covering his 
troops with a rivulet. He continued there for ſeveral days, in 
order to view the ſituation of the different poſts, and ſound 
the diſpoſition of the people who compoled the enemy's army. 
Sometimes he ſeemed to be forming deſigns, which kept 
the enemy in ſuſpence how to att, They however were 
always upon their guard, and the ſituation of each army equally 
ſecured them from inſults. At laſt both ſides reſolved upon 


a deciſive battle. 


It is not eaſy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who was 
poſted ſo advantageouſly at that time, and whoſe troops were 
inferior to thoſe of the enemy by one third, but were ſecure 
of a free communication in their rear, with Sparta, from 
whence they might eaſily be ſupplied with proviſions, ſhould 
reſolve, without the leaſt apparent neceſſity, to hazard a battle, 
the event of which was to decide the fate of Lacedæmon. 

Polybius indeed ſeems to intimate the cauſe of this pro- 
ceeding, when he obſerves, that Ptolemy cauſed Cleomenes 
to be acquainted, that he no longer would ſupply him with 
money, and exhorted him at the ſame time to come to an 
accommodation with Antigonus. As Cleomenes theretore 
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was incapable of defraying the expence of this war, and was 
not only in arrear with his foreign troops to the amount of a 
very conſiderable ſum, but found it extremely difficult to 
maintain his Spartan forces, we may conſequently ſuppoſe 
that this ſituation of his affairs was his inducement to venture 
a batile. 

When the ſignals were given on each fide, Antigonus de- 
tached a body of troops, conſiſting of Macedonian and Illyrian 
battalions, alternately diſpoſed, againſt thoſe of the enemy 
poſted on mount Eva. His ſecond line conſiſted of Acar- 
nanians and Cretans, and in the rear of theſe, two thouſand 
Achæans were drawn up as a body of reſerve. He drew up 
his cavalry along the bank of the river, in order to confront 
thoſe of the enemy, and cauſed them to be ſupported by a 
thouſand of the Achæan foot, and the ſame number of Mega- 
lopolitans. He then placed himſelf at the head of the Mace- 
donians, and the light armed foreign troops, and advanced 
to mount Olympus to attack Cleomenes. The toreigners 
were diſpoſed into the firſt line; and marched immediately 
before the Macedonian phalanx, ich was divided into two 
bodies, the one in the rear of the other, becauſe the ground 
would not admit their forming a larger front. 

The attion began at mount Eva, when the light armed 
troops, who had been poſted with an intention to cover and 
ſupport the cavalry of Cleomenes, obſerving that the remoteſt 
cohorts of the Achæan forces were uncovered, immediately 
wheeled about and attacked them in the rear. Thoſe who 
endeavoured to gain the ſummit of the mountain, found 
themſelves vigorouſly preſſed by the enemy, and in great 
danger, being threatened in front by Euclidas, who was in a 
higher ſituation, at the ſame time that they were charged in 
their rear by the foreign troops, who aſſaulted them with the 
utmoſt impetuoſity. Philopœmen and his citizens were 
poſted among the cavalry of Antigonus, who were ſupported 
by the Illyrians, and had orders not to move from that poſt till 
a particular ſignal ſhould be given. Philopemen obſerving 
that it would not be difficult to fall upon this light infantry 
of Euclidas, and rout them entirely, and that this was the cri- 
tical moment for the charge, immediately communicated his 
opinion to ſuch of the king's officers as commanded the 
cavalry. They, however, would not ſo much as hear him, 
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merely becauſe he had never commanded, and was then ve 
young; and even treated what he ſaid as a chimæra. Philo. 
peemen was not diverted from his purpoſe by that uſage, but 
at the head of his own citizens, whom he prevailed upon to 
follow him, he attacked and repulſed that body of infantry 
with great ſlaughter. 

The Macedonians and Illyrians, being diſengaged by this 
operation from what before had retarded their motions, boldly 
marched up the hill to their enemies. Euclidas was then to 
engage with a phalanx, whoſe whole force conſiſted in the 
ſtrict union of its parts, the cloſeneſs of its ranks, the ſteady 
and equal force of its numerous and pointed ſpears, and the 
uniform impetuoſity of that heavy body, that by its weight 
overthrew and bore down all before it. 

In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able officer would 
have marched down the mountain with ſuch of his troops as 
were lighteſt armed and moſt active to have met the phalanx, 
He might eaſily have attacked thoſe troops as ſoon as they 
began to aſcend, and would then have haraſſed them on every 
ſide. The inequalities of the mountain, with the difhculty of 
aſcending it entirely uncovered, would have enabled him to 
have opened a paſlage through this body of men, and to have 
interrupted their march, by putting their ranks into confuſion, 
and breaking their order of battle; he might alſo have fallen 
back by degrees, in order to regain the ſummit of the moun- 
tain, as the enemy advanced upon him, and after he had 
deprived them of the only advantage they could expett from 
the quality of their arms, and the diſpoſition of their troops, 
he might have improved the advantage of his poſt in ſuch a 
manner, as to have eaſily put them to flight. 

Euclidas, initcad of acting in this manner, continued on 
the top of the mountain, flattering himſelf, that victory 
would intallibly attend his arms: he imagined, in all proba- 
bility, that the higher he permitted the enemy to advance, the 
eaſter it would be for him to precipitate their troops down the 
ſteep declivity: but as he had not reſerved for his own forces 
a ſufficient extent of ground for any retreat that might happen 
to be neceſſary for avoiding the formidable charge ot the 
phalanx, which advanced upon him in good order, his troops 
were crowded together in ſuch a manner, as obliged him to 
light on the ſummit of the mountain, where they could not 
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long ſuſtain the weight of the Illyrian arms, and the order of 
battle into which that infantry formed themſelves on the emi. 
nence; and as his men could neither retreat nor change 
their ground, they were ſoon defeated by their enemies. 
During this action, the cavalry of each army had alſo en- 
gaged. That of the Achæans behaved themſelves with great 
bravery, and Philopœmen in particular; becauſe they were 
ſenſible that the liberties of their republic would be decided 
by this battle. Philopœmen, in the heat of the action, had 
his horſe killed under him, and while he fought on foot, his 
armour was pierced through with a javelin; the wound, how- 
ever, was not mortal nor attended with any ill conſequences, 

The two kings began the engagement on mount Olympus, 
with their light-armed troops and foreign ſoldiers, of whom 
each of them had about five thouſand. As this attion was 
performed in the ſight of each ſovereign and his army, the 
troops emulated each other in ſignalizing themſelves, as well 
in parties, as when the battle became general. Man and 
man, and rank to rank, all fought with the utmoſt vigour 
and obſtinacy. Cleomenes, when he ſaw his brother de- 
feated, and his cavalry loſing ground in the plain, was appre- 
henſive that the enemy would pour upon him from all quarters; 
and therefore thought it adviſeable to level all the intrench- 
ments around his camp, and cauſe his whole army to march 
out in front. "The trumpets having ſounded a ſignal for the 
light-· armed troops to retreat from the tract between the two 
camps, each phalanx advanced with loud ſhouts, ſhifting 
their lances at the ſame time, and began the charge. The 
action was very hot. One while the Macedonians fell back 
before the valour of the Spartans; and theſe, in their turn, 
were unable to ſuſtain the weight of the Macedonian phalanx; 
till at laſt the troops of Antigonus advancing with their lances 
lowered and cloſed, charged the Lacedæmonians with all the 
impetuoſity of a phalanx that had doubled its ranks, and drove 
them from their intrenchments. The defeat then became 
general; the Lacedæmonians fell in great numbers, and thoſe 
who ſurvived, fled from the field of battle in the greateſt diſ- 
order. Cleomenes, with only a few horſe, retreated to Sparta. 
Plutarch aſſures us, that moſt of the foreign troops periſhed 
in this battle, and that no more than two hundred Lacedæmo- 
mans eſcaped out of {ix thouſand, 
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It may juſtly be ſaid, that Antigonus derived his ſucceſs, in 


ſome meaſure, from the prudence and bravery of the young 
Philopœmen. His bold reſolution to attack the light infantry 


of the enemy with ſo few forces as thoſe of his own troop, 


contributed to the overthrow of the wing commanded by 
Euclidas, and that drew on the general defeat. This action, 
undertaken by a private captain of horſe, not only without 
orders, but in oppoſition to the ſuperior officers, and even 
contrary to the command of the general, ſeems to be a tranſ. 
greſſion of military diſcipline; but it ought to be remem. 
bered, that the welfare of an army is a circumſtance ſuperior 
to all other conſiderations. Had the general been preſent, he 
himſelf would have given directions for that motion, and the 
delay even of a ſingle moment, might occaſion the impoſſibi- 
lity of its ſucceſs. It is evident that Antigonus judged of the 
action in this manner; for when the battle was over, he 
aſſumed an air of ſeeming diſpleaſure, and demanded of Alex- 
ander, who commanded his cavalry, what his reaſon could be 
for beginning the attack before the ſignal, contrary to the 
orders he had iſſued? Alexander then replying, that it was 
not himſelf but a young officer of Megalopolis, who had 
tranſgreſſed his commands in that manner: © That young 


man,” ſaid Antigonus, in ſeiſing the occaſion, behaved like 


a great general, but you the general like a young man.” 
Sparta, on this diſaſter, ſhowed that ancient ſteadineſs and 
intrepidity, which ſeemed to have ſomething of a ſavage air, 


and had diſtinguiſhed her citizens on all occaſions. No 


married woman was ſeen to mourn for the loſs of her 


huſband. The old men celebrated the death of their children; 


and the children congratulated their fathers who had fallen in 
battle. Every one deplored the fate which had prevented 
them from ſacrificing their lives to the liberty of their 
country. They opened their hoſpitable doors to thoſe who 
returned covered with wounds from the army; they attended 
them with peculiar care, and ſupplied them with all the ac- 
commodations they needed. No trouble or confuſion was 
ſeen through the whole city, and every individual lamented 


more the public calamity, than any particular loſs of their 


OWN. | 
Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, adviſed his citizens 
to receive Antigonus; alluring them, at the ſame time, that 


2 — raed 
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whatever might be his own condition, he would always pro- 
mote the welfare of his country, with the utmoſt pleaſure, 
whenever it ſhould happen to be in his power. He then 
retired into his own houſe, but would neither drink, though 
very thirſty, nor fit down, though extremely fatigued. 
Charged as he then was with the weight of his armour, he 
leaned againſt a column, with his head reclined on his arm; 
and after he had deliberated with himſelf for ſome time on the 
different meaſures 1n his power to take, he ſuddenly quitted 
the houſe, and went with his friends to the port of Gythium, 
where he embarked in a veſſel he had prepared for that pur- 
poſe, and ſailed for Egypt. 

A Spartan, having made a lively repreſentation to him of the 
melancholy conſequences that might attend his intended 
voyage to Egypt, and the indignity a king of Sparta would 
ſuſtain by crouching in a ſervile manner to a foreign prince, 
took that opportunity to exhort him in the ſtrongeſt manner, to 
prevent thoſe juſt reproach es by a voluntary and glorious 
death, and to vindicate, by that action, thoſe who had ſacri- 
ficed their lives in the fields of Selaſia, for the liberty of 
Sparta. You are deceived,” cried Cleomenes, “if you 
imagine there 1s any bravery in confronting death, merely 
through the apprehenſion of falſe ſhame, or the deſire of 
empty applauſe: Say rather, that ſuch an action is mean and 
puſillanimous. The death we may be induced to covet, in- 


ſtead of being the evaſion of an action, ought to be an action 


itſelf,* ſince nothing can be more diſhonourable than either 
to live or die, merely for one's ſelf. For my part, I ſhall 
endeavour to be uſeful to my country, to my lateſt breath; 
and whenever this hope happens to fail us, 1t will be eaſy for 
us to have recourſe to death, it ſuch ſhould be then our 
inclination,” 

* Cleomenes had ſcarce ſet ſail, before Antigonus arrived 
at Sparta, and made himſelf maſter of the city. He ſeemed 
to treat the inhabitants more like a friend than a conqueror; 
and declared to them, that he had not engaged in a war 


® Plut. in Cleom. p. 819. Polyb. I. ii, p- 155. Tuſtin. I. xxvill. c: 4, 


The ancients maintained it as a principle, that the death of perſons em- 
ployed in the adminiſtration of a ſtate ought neither to be uſeleſs nor inactive, 
with reſpec to the public; but a natural conſequence of their miniſtry, and 
one of their moſt important ations, Prur. in Lycurg. p. 57 
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againſt the Spartans, but againſt Cleomenes, whoſe flight 
had ſatisfied and diſarmed his reſentment. He likewiſe 
added, that it would be glorious to his memory, to have it 
ſaid by poſterity, that Sparta had been preſerved by the prince 
who alone had the good fortune to take it. He reckoned he 
had ſaved that city, by aboliſhing all that the zeal of Cleo. 
menes had accompliſhed, for the re-eſtabliſhment of the an. 
cient laws of Lycurgus; though that condutt was the real 
cauſe of its ruin. Sparta loſt all that was valuable to her, by 
the overthrow and involuntary retreat of Cleomenes. One 
fatal battle blotted out that happy dawn of power and glory, 
and for ever deprived him of the hopes of re-inſtating his 


city in her ancient ſplendour, and original authority, which 


were incapable of ſubſiſting after the abolition of thoſe an- 
cient laws and cuſtoms on which her welfare was founded, 
Corruption then reſumed her former courſe, and daily gathered 
ſtrength, till Sparta ſunk to her laſt declenſion in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time, It may theretore be juſtly ſaid, that the bold 
views and enterpriſes of Cleomenes were the laſt ſtruggles of 
its expiring liberty. 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had entered it; 
and his departure was occalioned by the intelligence he had 
received, that a war had broke out in Macedonia, where the 
Barbarians committed dreadtul ravages. If this news had 
arrived thee days ſooner, Cleomenes might have been ſaved, 
Antigonus was already afflicted with a ſevere indiſpoſition, 


which at laſt ended in a conſumption and total defluxion of“ 


humours, that carried him off two or three years after, He 
however would not ſuffer himſelf to be dejected by his ill ſtate 
of health, and had even ſpirit enough to engage in new battles 
in his own kingdom. It was ſaid, that atter he had been vic- 
torious over the Illyrians, he was ſo tranſported with joy, that 
he frequently repeated theſe expreſſions, O the glorious 
happy battle!” And that he uttered this exclamation with ſo 
much ardour, that he burſt a vein, and loſt a large quantity of 
blood; this ſymptom was ſucceeded by a violent fever, which 
ended his days. Some time before his death, he ſettled the 
ſucceſſion to his dominions in favour of Philip, the ſon of 
Demetrius, who was then fourteen years of age; or it may 
be rather ſaid, that he returned him the ſcepter, which had 
only been depoſited in his hand, 
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Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexandria, 9 10 
where he met with a very cold reception from the king, when Bl | | 
he was firſt introduced into his preſence. But after he had N 
given that monarch proofs of his admirable ſenſe, and ſhewn . By [ 
in his common converſation the generous freedom, openneſs, [13 wh 
and ſimplicity of the Spartan manners, attended with a grace- | 7 1 
ful politeneſs, in which there was nothing mean, and even | 
a noble pride that became his birth and dignity, Ptolemy was We, | 
then ſenſible of his merit, and eſteemed him infinitely more Rt i 
than all thoſe courtiers who were only ſolicitous to pleale him 1 -F] 
by abject flatteries. He was even ſtruck with confuſion and re- 3213088 
morſe for his neglett of ſo great a man, and for his having aban- "3 
doned him to Antigonus, who had raiſed his own reputation, bet! 


and enlarged his power to an infinite degree, by his victory 
over that prince. The king of Egypt then endeavoured to A. M. 


comfort and relieve Cleomenes, by treating him with the , 3782- 10 


utmoſt honour, and giving him repeated aſſurances that he 222. +: 
would ſend him into Greece with ſuch a fleet and a ſupply {+3680 
of money, as with his other good offices ſhould be ſufficient 9 | 
to re-eſtabliſh him on the throne. He alſo aſſigned him a *62 80 
yearly penſion of twenty-four talents (about twenty thouſand 0 
pounds ſterling) with which he ſupported himſelf and his 9 
friends, with the utmoſt frugality, reſerving all the remainder 1 60 
of that allowance fot the relief of thoſe who retired into Egypt 2200 
from Greece. Ptolemy however died before he could ac- A. N. 1 
compliſh his promiſe to Cleomenes. This prince had reigned PE 1+; 8. 10 bh 
4 : twenty-five years, and was the laſt of that race in whom any 231. 3, 4090 


| true virtue and moderation was conſpicuous; for the gene- 
rality of his ſucceſſors were monſters of debauchery and 


"I 8632 2 
— 


wickedneſs. The prince, whoſe character we are now de- 2 b 
ſeribing, had made it his principal care * to extend his domi- $1408 
He mons to the South, from concluding the peace with Syria. * 22080 
Accordingly he had extended it the whole length of the Red bh wo 
1 Sea, as well along the Arabian, as the Ethiopian coaſts, and — 
a even to the Straits,F which form a communication with 1 
— the ſouthern ocean. He was ſucceeded on the throne of 1 
. Egypt by his ſon Ptolemy, ſirnamed Philopater. Trl 
"BY » Some time belore this period, Rhodes ſuffered very con- A. NI. 15 
| 3782. i 
7 Ant. J. O. 
d | ® Strabo, I. 17. p. 796. P Polyb: I. 5. p. 428, 431. BAS. 4 
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ſiderable damages from a great earthquake: The walls of the 
city, with the arſenals, and the narrow paſſes in the haven, 
where the ſhips of that iſland were laid up, were reduced to 
a very ruinous condition; and the famous Coloſſus, which 
was eſteemed one of the wonders of the world, was thrown 
down and entirely deſtroyed. It 1s natural to think, that this 
earthquake ſpared neither private houſes nor public ſtruc. 
tures nor even the temples of the gods. The loſs ſuſtained 
by it amounted to immenſe ſums; and the Rhodians, reduced 
to the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſent deputations to all the neighbouring 
princes, to implore their relief in that melancholy conjunc- 
ture. Anemulaion worthy of praiſe, and not to be paralleled 
in hiſtory, prevailed in favour of that deplorable city; and 
Hiero and Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, ſignalized 
themſelves in a peculiar manner on that occaſion. The two 
former of theſe princes contributed above an hundred talents, 
and erected two ſtatues in the public place; one of which repre. 
{ſented the people of Rhodes, and the other thoſe of Syracuſe; 
the former was crowned by the Jatter, to teſtify, as Polybius 
obſerves, that the Syracuſans thought the opportunity of re- 
lieving the Rhodians a favour and obligation to themſelves. 
Ptolemy, beſide his other expences, which amounted to a 
very conſiderable ſum, ſupplied that people with three hun- 
dred talents, a million of buſhels of corn, and a ſufficient 
quantity of timber for building ten gallies of ten benches of 
oars, and as many more of three benches, beſide an infinite 
quantity of wood for other buildings; all which donations 
were accompanied with three thouſand talents for erecting 
the Coloſſus anew. Antigonus, Seleucus, Pruſias, Mithri- 
dates, and all the princes, as well as cities, ſignalized their 
liberality on this occaſion. Even private perſons emulated 
each other in ſharing in this glorious att of humanity; and 
hiſtorians have recorded that a lady whoſe name was Chry- 
ſeis,* and who truly merited that appellation, furniſhed from 
her own ſubſtance an hundred thouſand buſhels of corn. Let 
the princes of theſe times, ſays Polybius, who imagine they 
have done glorioully in giving four or five thouſand crowns, 


only conſider how interior their generoſity is to that we have 


now deſcribed. Rhodes, in conſequence of theſe liberalities. 


* Chrgſcis ſignifies gelen 


rn 1 Mat. Met ts a 
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was re-eſtabliſhed in a few years, in a more opulent and 
ſplendid ſtate than ſhe had ever experienced before, if we 
only except the Coloſſus. 

This Coloſſus was a brazen ſtatue of a prodigious ſize, as 
I have formerly obſerved; and ſome authors have affirmed, 
that the money ariſing from the contributions already men- 
tioned, amounted to five times as much as the loſs which the 
Rhodians had ſuſtained. * This people, inſtead of employing 
the ſums they had received in replacing that ſtatue according 
to the intention of the donors, pretended that the oracle of 
Delphos had forbid it, and given them a command to preſerve 
that money for other purpoſes, by which they enriched 
themſelves. The Coloſſus lay neglected on the ground, for 
the ſpace of eight hundred and ninety-four years; at the expira- 
tion of which (that is to ſay, in the ſix hundred and fifty-third 
year of our Lord) Moawias,* the ſixth Caliph or emperor of 
the Saracens, made himſelf maſter of Rhodes, and ſold this 
ſtatue to a Jewiſh merchant, who loaded nine hundred camels 
with the metal; which, computed by eight quintals for each 
load, after a deduttion of the diminution the ſtatue had 
ſuſtained by ruſt, and very probably by theft, amounted to 
more than thirty-ſix thouſand pounds ſterling, or ſeven thou- 
ſand two hundred quintals. 


r Strab. I. 14. p. 652, 
* Zonar. ſub regno Conſtantis Imperat, & Cedrenus. 
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Sect. I. Ptolemy Philopator reigns in Egypt. The ſhort 
reign of Seleucus Ceraunus. He is ſucceeded by his brother 
Antiochius, ſurnamed the Great. Acheus's fidelity to him. 
Hermias, his chief miniſter, firſt removes Eprgenes, the ableſt 
of all his generals, and afterwards puts him to death. 
Antiochus ſubdues the rebels in the Eaſt. He rids himſelf 
of Hermias. He attempts to recover Celoſyria from Ptolemy 
Plulopator, and poſſeſſes himſelf of the ſtrongeſt cities in it. 
After a ſhort truce, a war breaks out again in Syria. Battle 
of Raphia, in which Antiochus is entirely defeated. The anger 
and revenge of Philopator againſt the Fews, for refuſing to 
let him enter the ſandtuary. Antiochus concludes a peace 
with Ptolemy. He turns his arms againſt Achaus, who 
had rebelled. He at laſt ſciſes him treacheroully, and put 
him to death. 


a 1 OBSERVED in the preceding book, that Ptolemy Phi- 

lopator had ſucceeded Ptolemy Evergetes, his father, 
in Egypt. On the other ſide, Seleucus Callinicus was dead 
in Parthia. He had left two ſons, Seleucus and Antiochus; 
and the firſt, who was the elder, ſucceeded to his father's 
throne, and aſſumed the ſurname of KEPAYNOE (Ceraunus; 
or the Thunder, which no way ſuited his character; for h- 


2 Polyb. I. iv. p. 315. & l. v. p. 386. Hieron, in Daniel, Appian. 2 
Syriac, p. 131. Juſtin, 1, xix. c. 1. | 
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was a very weak prince both in body and mind, and never 
did any actions that correſponded with the idea of that 
name. His reign was ſhort, and his authority but ill eſta— 
bliſhed, either in the army or the provinces. What pre- 
vented his loſing it entirely was, that Achæus, his couſin, 
ſon to Andromachus, his mother's brother, a man of courage 
and abilities, aſſumed the management of his affairs, which 
his father's ill conduct had reduced to a very low ebb. As 
for Andromachus, he was taken by Ptolemy, in a war with 
Callinicus; and kept priſoner in Alexandria during all his 
reign, and part of the following. 

Attalus king of Pergamus having ſeiſed upon all Aſia 
Minor, from mount Taurus as far as the Helleſpont, Se- 
leucus marched againſt him, and left Hermias the Carian 
regent of Syria. Achæus accompanied him in that expe- 
dition, and did him all the good ſervices the ill ſtate of his 
affairs would admit. 

Having no money to pay the forces, and the king being 
deſpiſed by the ſoldiers for his weakneſs, Nicanor and Apa- 
turius, two of the chief officers, formed a conſpiracy againſt 
him during his abſence in Phrygia, and poiſoned him. 
However, Achæus revenged that horrid action, by putting 
to death the two ringleaders, and all who had engaged in 
their plot. He atted afterwards with ſo much prudence 
and valour with regard to the army, that he kept the ſol- 
diers in their obedience; and prevented Attalus from taking 
advantage of this accident, which, but for his excellent 
conduct, would have loſt the Syrian empire all it ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed on that ſide. 

Seleucus dying without children, the army offered the 
crown to Achæus, and ſeveral of the provinces did the 
lame. However, he had the generoſity to refuſe it at that 
time, though he afterwards thought himſelf obliged to aft 
in a different manner. In the preſent conjuncture, he not 
only refuſed the crown, but preſerved it carefully for the 


lawful heir, Antiochus, brother of the deceaſed king, who 


was but in his fifteenth year. Seleucus, at his ſetting out 
tor Aſia Minor, had ſent him into Babylonia,* where he was 
O 2 


* To Seleucia, which was in that province, and the capital of the Eaſt, in 
Read of Babylon, which was no longer in being, or at-leaſt was uünhabited 
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when his brother died. He was now brought from thence 
to Antioch, where he aſcended the throne, and enjoyed it 
thirty-ſix years. For his illuſtrious actions he has been 
ſurnamed the Great. Achæus, to ſecure the ſucceſſion in 
his favour, ſent a detachment of the army to him in Syria, 
with Epigenes, one of the late king's moſt experienced 
generals. The, reſt of the forces he kept for the ſervice of 
the ſtate, in that part of the country where he himſelf was. 

bd As ſoon as Antiochus was poſſeſſed of the crown, he 
ſent Molo and Alexander, two brothers, into the Eaſt, the 
former as governor of Media, and the latter of Perſia, 
Achæus was appointed to preſide over the provinces of Aſia 
Minor. Epigenes had the command of the troops which 
were kept about the king's perſon; and Hermias the Carian 
was declared his prime miniſter, as he had been under his 
brother. Achæus ſoon recovered all the territories which 
Attalus had taken from the empire of Syria, and forced 
him to confine himſelf within his kingdom of Pergamus. 
Alexander and Molo deſpiſing the king's youth, were no 
ſooner fixed in their governments, but they refuſed to ac- 
knowledge him; and each declared himſelf ſovereign in the 
province over which he had been appointed lieutenant. 
Hermias, by his ill treatment of them, had very much con- 
tributed to their revolt. | 

This miniſter was of a cruel diſpoſition. The moſt in- 
conſiderable faults were by him made crimes, and puniſhed 
with the utmoſt rigour. He was a man of very little 
genius, but haughty, full of himſelf, tenacious of his own 
opinion, and would have thought it a diſhonour to have 
either aſked or followed another man's advice, He could 
not bear that any perſon ſhould ſhare with him in credit 
and authority. Merit of every kind was ſuſpetted by, or 
rather odious to him. But the chief object of his hatred 
was Epigenes, who had the reputation of being one of the 
ableſt generals of his time, and in whom the troops repoſed 
an entire confidence. It was this reputation gave the prime | 
miniſter umbrage; and it was not in his power to conceal | 
the ill-will he bore him. | 

£ News being brought of Molo's revolt, Antiochus afſen:- 


b Polyb. l. v. p. 386. e Polyb 1, v. p 386—397. 
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bled his council, in order to conſider what was to be done 
in the preſent poſture of affairs: and whether it would be 
adviſable for him to march in perſon againſt that rebel, or 
turn towards Cœloſyria, to check the enterpriſes of Ptolemy. 
Epigenes was the firſt who ſpoke, and declared, that they 
had no time to Joſe: that it was abſolutely neceſſary the 
king ſhould go in perſon into the Faſt, in order to take ad- 


vantage of the moſt favourable times and occaſions for acting 


againſt the rebels: that when he ſhould be on the ſpot, 
either Molo would not dare to attempt any thing in the 
ſight of the prince, and of an army ; or, in caſe he ſhould 
perſiſt in his deſign, the people, ſtruck with the preſence of 
their ſovereign, in the return of their zeal and affection 
for him, would not fail to deliver him up; but that the 
moſt important point of all was, not to give him time to 
fortify himſelf. Hermias could not forbear interrupting him; 
and cried, in an angry and ſelf-ſufficient tone of voice, that 
to adviſe the king to march in perſon againſt Molo, with 
ſo inconſiderable a body of forces, would be to deliver him 
up to the rebels. The real motive of his ſpeaking in this 
manner was, his being afraid of ſharing in the dangers of 
that expedition. Ptolemy was to him a much leſs formid- 
able enemy. There was little to be feared from invading a 
prince entirely devoted to trivial pleaſures. The advice of 
Hermias prevailed ; upon which the command of part of 


the troops was given to Xenon and Theodotus, with orders 


to carry on the war againſt Molo; and the king himſelf 
marched with the reſt of the army towards Cceloſyria, 

Being come to Seleucia. near Zeugma, he there found 
Laodice, daughter of Mithridates king of Pontus, who was 
brought thither to eſpouſe him. He made ſome ſtay there 
to ſolemnize his nuptials, the joy of which was ſoon inter- 


rupted by the news brought from the Eaſt, viz. that his 


generals, unable to make head againſt Molo and Alexander, 
who had united their forces, had been forced to retire, and 
leave them maſters of the field of battle. Antiochus then 
law the error he had committed, in not following Epigenes's 
advice; and thereupon was for laying aſide the enterpriſe 
againſt Cceloſyria, in order to march with all his troops to 
ſuppreſs that revolt. But Hermias perſiſted as obſtinately as 
ever in his firſt opinion. He fancied he ſpoke wonders, in 
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declaring, in an emphatic, ſententious manner,“ That it 
became kings to march in perſon againſt kings, and to ſend 
their lieutenants againſt rebels.” Antiochus was ſo weak as 
to acquieſce again in Hermias's opinion. 

It is ſcarce poſſible to conceive, how uſeleſs experience of 
every kind is to an indolent prince, who lives without re. 
flection. This artful, inſinuating, and deceitful miniſter, 
who knew how to adapt himſelf to all the deſires and in- 
clinations of his maſter; inventive and induſtrious in finding 
out new methods to pleaſe and amuſe, he had the cunning 
to make himſelf neceſſary, by eaſing his prince of the weight 
of affairs; ſo that Antiochus imagined he could not do with- 
out him. And though he perceived ſeveral things in his 
condutt and counſels which gave him diſguſt, he would 
not give himſelf the trouble to examine ſtrictly into them; 
nor had reſolution enough to reſume the authority he had 
in a manner abandoned to him. So that acquieſcing again 
in his opinion on this occaſion, (not from conviction but 
weakneſs and indolence) he contented himſelf with ſending a 
general, and a body of troops, into the Faſt; and himſelf 
reſumed the expedition of Cœloſyria. 

The general he ſent on that occaſion was Xenetas the 
Achæan, in whoſe commiſſion it was ordered, that the two 
firſt generals ſhould reſign to him the command of their 
forces, and ſerve under him. He had never commanded 
in chiet before, and his only merit was, his being the prime 
miniſter's friend and creature. Raiſed to an employment, 
which his vanity and preſumption could never have hoped, 
he behaved with haughtineſs to the other officers, and with 
boldneſs and temerity to the enemy. The ſucceſs was ſuch 
as might be expected from ſo ill a choice. In paſſing the 
Tigris, he fell into an ambuſcade, into which the enemy 
drew him by ſtratagem, and himſelf and all his army were 
cut pieces. This victory opened to the rebels the province 
of Babylonia and all Meſopotamia, of which they, by this 


means, poſſeſſed themſelves without any oppoſition. 


Antiochus, in the mean time, was advanced into Cœlo— 
ſyria, as far as the valley lying between the two ridges of 
the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus. He found the paſſes 
of theſe mountains ſo ſtrongly fortified, and ſo well detended 
by Theodotus the /Etolian, to whom Ptolemy had confided 
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the government of this province, that he was obliged to 
march back, finding it not poſſible for him to advance farther. 
There 1s no doubt but the news of the defeat of his troops 


in the Eaſt haſtened alſo his retreat. He aſſembled his coun- 


cil, and again debated on the rebellion. Epigenes, after 
ſaying, in a modeſt tone, that it would have been moſt ad- 
viſable to march immediately againſt them, to prevent their 
having time to fortify themſelves as they had done, added, 
that the ſame reaſon ought to make them more expeditious 


now, and devote their whole care and ſtudy to a war, which, 


if negletted, might terminate in the ruin of the empire. 
Hermias, who thought himſelf injured by this diſcourſe, 
began to exclaim againſt Epigenes in the moſt opprobrious 
terms on this occaſion. He conjured the king not to lay 
aſide the enterpriſe of Cœloſyria, affirming, that he could 
not abandon it, without inſtancing a levity and inconſtancy 


entirely inconſiſtent with the glory of a prince of his wiſdom - 


and knowledge. The whole council hung down their heads 
through ſhame; and Antiochus himſelf was much diſſatisfied. 
It was unanimouſly reſolved to march with the utmoſt ſpeed 


againſt the rebels: and Hermias, finding that all reſiſtance 


would be in vain, grew immediately quite another man. 
He came over with great zeal to the general opinion, and 
ſeemed more ardent than any body for haſtening its execu- 
tion. Accordingly the troops ſet out towards Apamea, 
where the rendezvous was fixed. 

They had ſcarce ſet out, when a ſedition aroſe in the 
army on account of the ſoldiers' arrears. This unlucky acci- 
dent threw the king into the utmoſt conſternation and 
anxiety; and indeed the danger was imminent. Hermias, 
ſeeing the king in ſuch perplexity, comforted him, and 
promiſed to pay immediately the whole arrears due to the 
army: but at the ſame time earneſtly beſought Antiochus not 
to take Epigenes with him in this expedition, becauſe, after 
the noiſe their quarrels had made, it would no longer be 
pollible for them to act in concert in the operations of the 


war, as the good of the ſervice might require. His view 


in this was, to begin by leſſening Antiochus's eſteem and 
affection for Epigenes by abſence, well knowing, that princes 


ſoon forget the virtue and ſervices of a man removed from 
their ſight, 
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14 This propofal perplexed the king very much, who was 
5 perfectly ſenſible how neceſſary the preſence of a general of 
* Epigenes's experience and ability was in ſo important an ex. 

pedition. But,“ as Hermias had induſtriouſly contrived to 

beſiege, and in a manner poſſeſs him by all manner of 
* 7 methods, ſuch as ſuggeiting to him pretended views of 
ceconomy, watching his every action, keeping a kind of 
guard over him, and bribing his affection by the moſt aban. 
doned complacency and adulation, that unhappy prince was 
| no longer his own maſter. The king therefore conſented, 

' though with the utmoſt reluctance, to what he required; and 

Epigenes was accordingly ordered to retire to Apamea. This | 
event ſurpriſed and terrified all the courtiers, who were ap- 
prehenſive of the ſame fate: but the ſoldiers having received | 
all their arrears were very eaſy; and thought themſelves 
highly obliged to the prime miniſter, by whoſe means they 
had been paid. Having in this manner made himſelf maſter 
of the nobles by fear, and of the army by their pay, he 
marched with the king. 

As Epigenes's diſgrace extended only to his removal, it 
was far from ſatiating his vengeance; and as it did not calm 
his uneaſineſs with regard to the future, he was apprehenſive 
that he might obtain leave to return, to prevent which he 
employed effectual means. Alexis, governor of the citadel 
of Apamea, was entirely at his devotion; and, indeed, how 
few would be otherwiſe with regard to an all powerful 
miniſter, the ſole diſpenſer of his maſter's graces! Hermias 
1 orders this man to diſpatch Epigenes, and preſcrftbes him the 
1 8 manner. In conſequence of this, Alexis bribes one of 

Epigenes's domeſtics; and, by gifts and promiſes, engages | 
him to ſlide a letter he gave him among his maſter's papers. 
This letter ſeemed to have been written and ſubſcribed by | 
Molo, one of the chiefs of the rebels, who thanked Epigenes 
BY for having formed a conſpiracy againſt the king, and com- 
1 municated to him the methods by which he might ſafely put 

| it in execution. Some days after Alexis went to him, and 
bY aſked whether he had not received a letter from Molo? 


— 


| 430 rng Egfetis xexonJeiagy 84 ny aur xvid, Circumventus & præcccupatus economiis, 
| et cuſtodiis, & obſequiis, Hermiæ malignitate, ſui non erat dominus. This is à 
5 literal tranſlation. | 
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Epigenes, ſurpriſed at this queſtion, expreſſed his aſtoniſh- 
ment, and at the ſame time the higheſt indignation. 'The 
other replied, that he was ordered to inſpect his papers. Ac- 
cordingly, a ſearch being made, the forged letter was found; 
and Epigenes, without being called to a trial, or otherwiſe 
examined, was put to death. The king, at the bare ſight of 
the letter, imagined that the charge had been fully proved 
againſt him. However, the courtiers thought otherwiſe; 
but fear kept them all tongue-tied, and dumb. How un- 
happy, and how much to be pitied are princes! 

Although the ſeaſon was now very far advanced, Antiochus 
paſſed the Euphrates, aſſembled all his forces; and that he 
might be nearer at hand, to open the campaign very early 
the next ſpring, he in the mean time ſent them into winter- 
quarters in the neighbourhood. 

Upon the return of the ſeaſon he marched them towards 
the Tigris, paſſed that river, forced Molo to come to an 
engagement, and gained ſo complete a vittory over him, that 
the rebel, ſeeing all loſt, laid violent hands on himfelf. His 
brother Alexander was at that time in Perſia, where Neolas, 
another of their brothers who eſcaped out of this battle, 
brought him that mournful news. Finding their affairs def- 
perate, they firſt killed their mother, afterwards their wives 
and children, and at laſt diſpatched themſelves, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the conqueror. Such was the 
end of this rebellion, which proved the ruin of all who 
engaged in it. A juſt reward for all thoſe who dare to take 
up arms againſt their ſovereign. 

After this victory, the remains of the vanquiſhed army 
ſubmitted to the king, who only reprimanded them in very 
ſevere terms, and afterwards pardoned them. He then ſent 
them into Media, under the command of thoſe to whoſe care 
he had committed the government of that province; and re- 
turning from thence to Seleucia over the Tigris, he fpent 
ſome time there in giving the orders neceſſary for re-eſtabliſh- 
ing his authority in the provinces which had revolted, and 
for ſettling all things on their former foot. 

This being done by perſons whom he appointed for that 
purpoſe, he marched againſt the Atropatians, who inhabited 
the country ſituated to the weſt of Media, and which is now 
called Georgia, Their king, Artabazanes by name, was a 
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decrepid old man, who being greatly terrified at Antiochus's 
approach at the head of a vittorious army, ſent and made his 
ſubmiſſion, and concluded a peace on ſuch conditions as 
Antiochus thought proper to preſcribe. 


© News came at this time, that the queen was delivered 


of a ſon, which proved a ſubject of joy to the court as well 
as the army. Hermias, from that moment revolved in his 
mind how he might diſpatch Antiochus; in hopes that, after 
his death, he ſhould certainly be appointed guardian of the 
young prince; and that, in his name, he might reign with 
unlimited power. His pride and inſolence had made him 
odious to all men. The people groaned under a government, 
which the avarice and cruelty of a prime miniſter had ren- 
dered inſupportable. The complaints did not reach the 
throne, whoſe avenues were all cloſed againſt them. No 
one dared to inform the king of the oppreſſion under which 
his people groaned. It was well known that he apprehended 
inſpecting the truth; and that he abandoned to Hermias's 
cruelty, all who dared to ſpeak againſt him. Till now he 
had been an utter ſtranger to the injuſtice and violence 
which Hermias exerciſed under his name. At laſt, how- 
ever, he began to open his eyes; but was himſelf afraid of 
his miniſter, whoſe dependent he had made himſelf, and who 
had aſſumed an abſolute authority over him, by taking ad- 
vantage of the indolence of his diſpoſition, who, at firſt, was 
well pleaſed with diſcharging the burthen of affairs on 
Hermias. 

Apollophanes, his phyſician, in whom the king repoſed 
great confidence, and who, by his employment, had free 
acceſs to him, took a proper time to repreſent the general 
diſcontent of his ſubjects, and the danger to which himſelt 
was expoled, by the ill condutt of his prime miniſter. He 
therefore adviſed Antiochus to take care of himſelf, leſt the 
ſame fate ſhould attend him as his brother had experienced 


in Phrygia; who fell a victim to the ambition of thoſe on 


whom he molt relied: That it was plain Hermias was hatch- 
ing ſome ill deſign; and that to prevent it, not a moment was 
to be loſt. Theſe were real ſervices, which an officer, who 
is attached to the perſon of his king, and who has a ſincere 


« Polyb. I. v. p. 399-401. 
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aſſection for him, may and ought to perform. Such is the 
uſe he ought to make of the free acceſs which his ſove- 
reign vouchſafes, and the confidence with which he honours 
him. 

Antiochus was ſurrounded by courtiers whom he had loaded 
with his favours, of whom not one had the courage to hazard 
his fortune, by telling him the truth. It has been very 
juſtly ſaid, that one of the greateſt bleſſings which Gop can 
beſtow on kings, 1s to deliver them from the tongues of flat- 
terers, and the ſilence of good men. 

This prince, as was already obſerved, had begun to enter- 
tain ſome ſuſpicions of his chief miniſter, but did not reveal 
his thoughts to any perſon, not knowing whom to truſt. 
He was extremely well pleaſed that his phyſician had given 
him this advice; and concerted meaſures with Rim to rid 
himſelf of a miniſter ſo univerſally deteſted, and ſo danger- 
ous. Accordingly, he removed to ſome {mall diſtance from 
the army, upon pretence of being indiſpoſed, and carried 
Hermias with him to bear him company; here taking him to 
walk in a ſolitary place, where none of his creatures could 
come to his aſſiſtance, he cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated. His 


death cauſed an univerſal joy throughout the whole empire. 


This haughty and cruel man had governed, on all occaſions, 
with great cruelty and violence; and whoever dared to oppoſe 
either his opinions or deſigns, was ſure to fall a victim to his 
reſentment. Accordingly, he was univerſally hated; and 
this hatred diſplayed itſelf more ſtrongly in Apamea than in 
any other place; For the inſtant the news was brought of his 
death, all the citizens roſe with the utmoſt fury, and ſtoned 
his wife and children. 

* Antiochus, having ſo happily re-eſtabliſhed his affairs in 
the Eaſt, and raiſed to the government of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces perſons of merit, in whom he could repoſe the 
greateſt confidence, marched back his army into Syria, and 
put it into winter- quarters. He ſpent the remainder of the 
year in Antioch, in holding frequent councils with his 
miniſters, on the operations of the enſuing campaign. 
This prince had two other very dangerous enterpriſes to 
put in execution, for re-eſtabliſhing entirely the ſafety and 


e Polyb. I. v. p. 401, 
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glory of the empire of Syria: One was againſt Ptolemy, to 
recover Cœloſyria; and the other againſt Achæus, who had 
uſurped the ſovereignty of Aſia Minor. 

Ptolemy Evergetes having ſeiſed upon all Cœloſyria, in the 
beginning of Seleucus Callinicus's reign, as was before re. 
hated, the king of Egypt was ſtill poſſeſſed of a great part of 
that province, and Antiochus not a little incommoded by 
ſuch a neighbour. 

With reſpett to Achæus, we have already ſeen in what 
manner he refuſed the crown which was offered him after 
the death of Seleucus Ceraunus; and. had placed it on the 
head of Antiochus the lawful monarch, who, to reward his 
fidelity and ſervices, had appointed him governor of all the 
provinces of Aſia Minor. By his valeur and good conduct 
he had recovered them all from Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
who had ſeiſed upon thoſe countries, and fortified himſelf 
ſtrongly in them. Such a ſeries of ſucceſs drew upon him 
the envy of ſuch as had the ears of Antiochus. Upon this 
a report was ſpread, that he intended to uſurp the crown; 
and with that view held a ſecret correſpondence with Ptolemy. 
Whether theſe ſuſpicions were well or ill grounded, he 
thought it adviſable to prevent the evil deſigns of his enemies; 
and, therefore, taking the crown which he had refuſed before, 
he cauſed himſelf to be declared king. | 

He ſoon became one of the moſt powerful monarchs of 
Aſia, . and all princes ſolicited very earneſtly his alliance. 
This was evident in a war which then broke out between 
the Rhodians and the Byzantines, on occaſion of a tribute 
which the latter had impoſed on all the ſhips that paſſed 
through the Straits; a tribute which was very grievous to 
the Rhodians, becauſe of the great trade they carried on in 
the Black Sea. Achæus, at the earneſt ſolicitations of the 
inhabitants oft Byzantium, had promiſed to aſſiſt them; the 


report of which threw the Rhodians into the utmoſt conſter- 


nation, as well as Pruſias king of Bithynia, whom they had 
engaged 1n their party. In the extreme perplexity they were 
under, they thought of an expedient to diſengage Achæus 
trom the Byzantines, and to bring him over to their intereſt. 
Andromachus, his father, brother to Laodice, whom Seleucus 


f Polyb. I. iv. 314—319. 
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had married, was actually priſoner in Alexandria. Theſe 
ſent a deputation to Ptolemy, requeſting that he might be ſet 
at liberty. The king, who was alſo very glad to oblige 
Achzus, as it was in his power to furniſh him with conſider- 
able ſuccours againſt Antiochus, with whom he was engaged 
in war, readily granted the Rhodians their requeſt, and put 
Andromachus into their hands. This was a very agreeable 
preſent to Achæus, and made the Byzantines Joſe all hopes. 
They thereupon conſented to re-inſtate things upon the an- 
cient foot, and take off the new tribute which had occaſioned 
the war. Thus a peace was concluded between the two 
ſtates, and Achæus had all the honour of it. 

© It was againſt this prince and Ptolemy that Antiochus was 
reſolved to turn his arms. Theſe were the two dangerous 
wars he had to ſuſtain; and were the ſubjett of the delibe- 
rations of his council, to conſider which of them he ſhould 
undertake firſt. After weighing all things maturely, it was 
reſolved to march firſt againſt Ptolemy, before they attacked 
Achæus, whom they then only menaced in the ſtrongeſt 
terms: And accordingly all the forces were ordered to af- 
ſemble in Apamea, and afterwards to march into Cœloſyria. 

In a council that was held before the army ſet out, Apol- 
lophanes, the king's phyſician, repreſented to him, that it 
would be a great overſight, ſhould they march into Calo- 
{yria, and leave behind them Seleucia in the hands of the 
enemy, and ſo near the capital of the empire. His opinion 
brought over the whole council, by the evident ſtrength of 
the reaſons which ſupported it; for this city ſtands on the 
lame river as Antioch, and 1s but five leagues below, near 
the mouth of it. When Ptolemy Evergetes undertook the 
invaſion already mentioned, to ſupport the rights of his ſiſter 


Berenice, he ſeiſed that city, and put a ſtrong Egyptian 


garriſon into it, which had kept poſſeſſion of that important 
place full twenty-ſeven years. Among many prejudices it 
did to the inhabitants of Antioch, one was, its cutting off 
entirely their communication with the ſea, and ruining all 
their trade; for Seleucia being ſituated near the mouth of the 
Orontes, was the harbour of Antioch, which ſuffered griev- 
ouſly by that means. All thele reaſons being clearly and 
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ſtrongly urged by Apollophanes, determined the king and 
council to follow his plan, and to open the campaign with 
the ſiege of Seleucia. Accordingly the whole army marched 
thither, inveſted it, took it by ſtorm, and drove the Egyptians 
out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with diligence into 
Cceloſyria, where Theodotus the Ætolian, governor of it 
under Ptolemy, promiſed to put him in poſſeſſion of the 
whole country. We have ſeen how vigorouſly he had re- 
pulſed him the year before; nevertheleſs, the court of Egypt 
had not been ſatisfied with his ſervices on that occaſion. 
Thoſe who governed the king, expetted greater things from 
his valour; and were perſuaded, that it was in his power to 
have done ſomething more. Accordingly he was ſent for to 
Alexandria, to give an account of his condutt; and was 
threatened with no leſs than loſing his head. Indeed, after 
his reaſons had been heard, he was acquitted, and ſent back to 
his government. However, he could not forgive the ground. 
leſs injury they had done him; and was ſo exaſperated at the 
affront, that he reſolved to revenge it. 

The luxury and effeminacy of the whole court, to which 
he had been an eye-witneſs, heightened his indignation and 
reſentment. It was intolerable to him to depend on the 
caprice of ſo baſe and contemptible a ſet of people. And, 
indeed, it would be impoſſible for fancy to conceive more 
abominable exceſſes than thoſe in which Philopator plunged 
himſelt during his whole reign; and the court imitated but 
too exactly the example he ſet them. It was thought that 
he had poiſoned his father, whence he was, by antiphraſis, 


ſurnamed * Philopator. He publicly cauſed Berenice his 


mother, and Magas his only brother, to be put to death. 
After he had got rid of all thoſe who could either give him 


good council, or excite his jealouſy, he abandoned himſelf 


to the moſt infamous pleaſures; and was ſolely intent on 
gratifying his luxury, brutality, and the moſt ſhametul 
paſſions. His prime miniſter was Soſibes, a man every way 
qualified for the ſervice of ſuch a maſter as Philopator; and 
one whoſe ſole view was to ſupport himſelf in power by any 
means whatſoever. The reader will naturally 1magine, that, 
in ſuch a court, the power of women had no bounds. 


* This word ſignifies a lover of his father, 
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Theodotus, who was a man of honour, could not bear to 
depend on ſuch people, and therefore reſolved to find a ſove- 


reign more worthy of his ſervices. Accordingly, he was no 


ſooner returned to his government, but he ſeiſed upon the 
cities of Tyre and Ptolemais, declared for king Antiochus, 
and immediately diſpatched the courier above mentiogEd-to 
invite him thither. e 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy's generals, though he. was of 
the ſame country with Theodotus, however would not deſert 
Ptolemy, but preſerved his fidelity to that prince. The in— 
ſtant therefore that Theodotus had taken Ptolemais, he be- 
ſieged him in it; poſſeſſed himſelf of the paſſes of mount 
Libanus to ſtop Antiochus, who was advancing to the aid of 
Theodotus, and defended them to the laſt extremity, How- 
ever, he was afterwards forced to abandon them, by which 
means Antiochus took poſſeſſion of Tyre and Ptolemais, 
whoſe gates were opened to him by Theodotus. 

In theſe two cities were the magazines which Ptolemy 
had laid up for the uſe of his army, with a fleet of forty 
fail, He gave the command of theſe ſhips to Diognetus, 
his admiral, who was ordered to ſail to Peluſium, whither 
the king intended to march by land, with the view of in- 
vading Egypt on that ſide: However, being informed that 
this was the ſeaſon in which the inhabitants uſed to lay the 
country under water, by opening the dykes of the Nile, and 
conſequently, that it would be impoſſible for him to advance 
into Egypt at that time, he abandoned that project, and em- 
ployed the whole force of his arms to reduce the reſt of 
Cœloſyria. He ſeiſed upon ſome fortreſſes, and others ſub- 
mitted to him; ® and at laſt he poſſeſſed himſelf of Damaſcus, 
the capital of chat province, after having deceived Dinon the 
governor of it by a ſtratagem. 

The laſt action of this campaign was the ſiege of Dora, a 
maritime city in the neighbourhood of mount Carmel. This 
place, which was ſtrongly ſituated, had been ſo well fortified 
by Nicolaus, that it was impoſſible for Antiochus to take it. 
He therefore was forced to agree to a four months' truce, 
propoſed to him in the name of Ptolemy ; and this ſerved 
him as an honourable pretence for marching back his army 
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1 to Seleucia on the Orontes, where he put it into winter. 
* quarters. Antiochus appointed Theodotus the AÆtolian go. 
* vernor of all the places he had conquered in this country. 
During the interval of this truce, a treaty was negociated 
between the two crowns, in which, however, the only view 
of both parties was to gain time. Ptolemy had occaſion for 
it, in order to make the neceſſary preparations for carrying | 
on the war; and Antiochus for reducing Achæus. The 
latter was not ſatisfied with Aſia Minor, of which he was | 
already maſter; but had no leſs in view than to dethrone 
Antiochus, and to diſpoſſeſs him of all his dominions. To | 
check his ambitious views, it was neceſſary for Antiochus | 
not to be employed on the frontiers, or engaged in remote 
conqueſts. | 
In this treaty, the main point was to know to whom Calo. 
ſyria, Phœnicia, Samaria, and Judza, had been given, in the 
partition of Alexander the Great's empires, between Ptolemy, 
Seleucus, Caſſander, and Lyſimachus, after the death of Anti- 
gonus, in the battle of Ipſus. Ptolemy laid claim to them, 
by virtue of their having being aſſigned by this treaty to Pto- 
lemy Soter, his great-grandfather. On the other ſide, An- 
tiochus pretended that they had been given to Seleucus 
Nicator; and therefore that they were his right, being heir 
and ſucceſſor of that king in the empire of Syria. Another 
difficulty embarraſſed the commiſſioners. Ptolemy would 
have Achæus included in the treaty, which Antiochus op- 
poſed abſolutely, alledging, that it was a ſhameful and un- 
heard-of thing, for a king like Ptolemy to eſpouſe the party 
| of rebels, and countenance revolt. 
A.M. During theſe conteſts, in which neither fide would yield to 
A 3786. the other, the time of the truce elapſed; and nothing being 
„ ©. : 

218. concluded, it became neceſſary to have recourſe again to 
arms. Nicolaus the Ætolian, had given ſo many proofs of 
valour and fidelity in the laſt campaign, that Ptolemy gave 
him the command in chiet of his army, and charged him 
with every thing relating to the ſervice of the king, in thoſe 
provinces which occaſioned the war. Perigenes, the admiral 
put to ſea with the fleet, in order to act againſt the enemy 
on that ſide, Nicolaus appointed Gaza for the rendezvous 
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of all his forces, whither all the neceſſary proviſions had 
been ſent from Egypt. From thence he marched to mount 
Libanus, where he ſeiſed all the paſſes between that chain of 
mountains and the ſea, by which Antiochus was obliged to 
paſs; firmly reſolved to wait for him there, and to ſtop his 
march, by the ſuperiority which the advantageous poſts he 
was maſter of gave lum. 

In the mean time Antiochus was not inactive, but 
prepared all things both by ſea and land for a vigorous in- 
vaſion. He gave the command of his fleet to Diognetus, 
his admiral, and put himſelf at the head of his land-forces. 
The fleets coaſted the armies on both ſides; ſo that their 
naval as well as land-forces met at the paſſes which Nico- 
laus had ſeiſed. Whilſt Antiochus attacked Nicolaus by 
land, the fleets began to engage; ſo that the battle began 
both by ſea and land at the ſame time. At ſea neither 
party had the ſuperiority; but on land Antiochus had the 
advantage, and forced Nicolaus to retire to Sidon, after 
loſing four thouſand of his ſoldiers, who were either killed 
or taken priſoners. Perigenes followed him thither with 
the Egyptian fleet; and Antiochus purſued them to that 
city both by ſea and land, with the deſign of beſieging them 
in it. He nevertheleſs found that conqueſt would be at- 
tended with too many difhculties, becauſe of the great num- 
ber of troops in the city, where they had a great abundance 
of proviſions, and other neceſſaries; and he was not willing 
to beſiege it in form. He therefore lent his fleet to Tyre, 
and marched into Galilee. After having ſubjetted it by the 
taking of ſeveral cities, he paſſed the river Jordan, entered 
Gilead, and poſſeſſed himſelf of all that country, formerly 
the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half 
the tribe of Manaſſch. 

The ſeaſon was now too far advanced to prolong the 
campaign, for which reaſon he returned back by the river 
Jordan, left the government of Samaria to Hippolocus and 
Kereas, who had deſerted Ptolemy's ſervice, and come over 
to him; and he gave them five thouſand men to keep it 
in ſubjection. He marched the reſt of his forces back 
to Ptolemais, where he put them into winter-quarters, 
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* The campaign was again opened in ſpring. Ptolemy 
cauſed ſeventy thouſand foot, five thouſand horſe, and ſixty. 
three elephants to advance towards Pelluſium. He was 
at the head of theſe forces, and marched them through the 
deſarts which divide Egypt from Paleſtine, and encamped 
at Raphia, between Rhinocorura and Gaza, at the latter 
of which cities the two armies met. That of Antiochus 
was ſomething more numerous than the other. His forces 
conſiſted of ſeventy-two thouſand foot, twelve thouſand 
horſe, and an hundred and two elephants. He firſt encamp- 
ed within ten furlongs“ and ſoon after within five of the 
enemy. All the time they lay ſo near one another they 
were perpetually ſkirmiſhing, either when they went to fetch 
freſh water, or in foraging; particulars alſo diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves npon theſe occaſions. 

Theodotus the AÆtolian, who had ſerved many years 
under the Egyptians, favoured by the darkneſs of the night, 
entered their camp, accompanied only by two perſons. He 
was taken for an Egyptian; ſo that he advanced as far as 
Ptolemy's tent, with a deſign to kill him, and by that bold 
action to put an end to the war; but the king happening not 
to be in his tent, he killed his farſt phyſician, having miſ. 
taken him for Ptolemy. He alſo wounded two other per- 
ſons; and during the alarm and noiſe which this attempt 
occalioned, he eſcaped to his camp. 

But at Jaſt the two kings, reſolving to decide their quar- 
rel, drew up their armies in battle-array. They rode from 
one body to another, at the head ot their lines, to animate 
their troops. Arſinoe, the filter and wife of Ptolemy, not 
only exhorted the ſoldiers to behave mantully before the 
battle, but did not leave her huſband even during the heat 
of the engagement. The iſſue of it was: Antiochus, being 
at the head of his right wing, defeated the enemy's left. 
But whilſt hurried on by an inconſiderate ardour, he en- 
gaged too warmly in the purſuit: Ptolemy who had been 
as ſucceſsful in the other wing, charged Antiochus's centre 
in flank, which was then uncovered; and broke it before 
it wes pollible for that prince to come to its relief. An old 
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officer, who ſaw which way the duſt flew, concluded that 
the centre was defeated, and accordingly made Antiochus 
obſerve it. But though he faced about that inſtant, he 
came too late to amend the fault; and found the reſt of his 
army broke and put to flight. He himſelf was now obliged 
to provide for his retreat, and retired to Raphia, and after- 
wards to Gaza, with the loſs of ten thouſand men killed, and 
four thouſand taken priſoners. Finding it would now be 
impoſſible for him to continue the campaign againſt Pto- 
lemy, he abandoned all his conqueſts, and retreated to An- 
tioch with the remains of his army. This battle of Raphia 
was fought at the ſame time with that in which Hannibal 
defeated Flaminius the conſul on the banks of the lake Thra- 
ſymene in Hetruria. | 
After Antiochus's retreat, all Cœloſyria and Paleſtine 
ſubmitted with great cheartulneſs to Ptolemy. Having been 
long ſubject to the Egyptians, they were more inclined to 
them than to Antiochus. The conqueror's court was ſoon 
crouded with ambaſſadors from all the cities (and from 
Judæa among the reſt) to pay homage to, and offer him 
preſents; and all met with a gracious reception. 
Ptolemy was deſirous of making a progreſs through 
the conquered provinces, and, among others cities, he vi- 
ſited Jeruſalem. He ſaw the “ temple there, and even 
offered ſacrifices to the Gop of Iſrael; making at the ſame 
time oblations, and beſtowing conſiderable gifts. However, 
not being ſatished with viewing it from the outward court, 
beyond which no Gentile was allowed to go, he was deter- 
mined to enter the ſanctuary, and even as far as the Holy 
of Holies; to which no one was allowed acceſs but the 
high-prieſt, and that but once every year, on the day of the 
great expiation, The report of this being ſoon ſpread, oc- 
calioned a great tumult. The high-prieſt informed him of 
the holineſs of the place; and the expreſs law of Gop, by 
P 2 


1 Maccab. L108; © i 


* The third book of Maccabees, whence this ory is extracted, is not 
almitted by the church among the canonical books of ſcripture, any more 
than the fourth. They are prior, with regard to the order of time, to the 
two firſt. Dr, Prideaux, ſpeaking of the third book, ſays, that the ground - 
work of the ſtory is true, though the author changed ſome circumſtances of 
it, by intermixipg fabulous incidents. 
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which he was forbid to enter it. The prieſts and Levites 
drew together in a body to oppoſe his raſh deſign, which 
the people alſo conjured him to lay aſide. And now all 
places echoed with the lamentations which were made, on 
account of the profanation to which their temple would be 
expoſed; and in all places the people were lifting up their 
hands to implore heaven not to ſuffer it. How ever, all 
this oppoſition, inflead of prevailing with the king, only 
inflamed his curioſity the more. He forced in as far as 
the ſecond court; but as he was preparing to enter the temple 
itſelf, Gop {truck him with a ſudden terror, which threw 
him into ſuch prodigious diſorder, that he was carried off 
half dead. After this he left the city, highly exaſperated 
againſt the Jewiſh nation, on account of the accident which 
had befallen him, and highly threatened it with his revenge. 


He accordingly kept his word; and the following year 
raiſed a cruel perſecution, eſpecially againſt the Jews of 


Alexandria, whom he endeavoured to reduce by force to 
worſhip falſe deities. 

n The inſtant that Antiochus, after the battle of Raphia, 
arrived in Antioch, he ſent an embaſſy to Ptolemy, to ſue 
for peace. The circumſtance which prompted him to this 
was, his ſuſpecting the fidelity of his people; for he could 
not but perceive that his credit and authority were very 
much leſſened ſince his laſt defeat. Beſides, it was high 
time for him to turn his arms towards Achæus, and check 


the progreſs he made, which increaſed daily. To obviate 


the danger which threatened him on that fide, he concluded 
that it would be ſafeſt for him to make a peace upon any 
terms with Ptolemy ; to avoid being oppoſed by two ſuch 
powerful enemies, who, invading him on both ſides would 
certainly overpower him at laſt, He therefore inveſted 


his ambaſſadors with full powers to give up to Ptolemy all 


thoſe provinces which were the ſubject of their conteſt, 
7. . Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, Cœloſyria included that part 
of Syria which lies between the mountains Libanus and 
Antilibanus; and Paleſtine, all the country which anciently 
was the JING of the children of lirael; and the coalt 
of theſe two provinces was what the Greeks called Phœ- 
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nicia. Antiochus conſented to reſign up all this country to 
the king of Egypt, to purchaſe a peace at this juncture; 
chooſing rather to give up this part of his dominions, than 
hazard the loſing them all. A truce was therefore agreed 
for twelve months; and before the expiration of that time, 
a peace was concluded on the ſame terms. Ptolemy, who 
might have taken advantage of this victory for conquering 
all Syria, was deſirous of putting an end to the war, that 
he might have an opportunity ot devoting himſelf entirely 
to his pleaſures. His ſubjects, knowing his want of ſpirit 
and effeminacy, could not conceive how it had been poſſible 
for him to have been ſo ſucceſsful; and at the ſame time 
they were diſpleaſed at his having concluded a peace, by 
which he had tied up his hands. The diſcontent they con- 
ceived on this account, was the chief ſource of the diſorders 
in Egypt, which at laſt roſe to an open rebellion: So that 
Ptolemy, by endeavouring to avoid a foreign war, drew 
one upon himſelf in the centre of his own dominions. 

" Antiochus, after having concluded a peace with Pto- 
lemy, devoted his whole attention to the war againſt Acheus, 
and made all the preparations neceſſary for taking the field. 
At laſt he paſſed mount Taurus, and entered Aſia Minor 
with an intention to ſubdue it. Here he concluded a treaty 
with Attalus king of Pergamus, by virtue of which they 
united their forces againſt their common enemy. They at— 
tacked him with ſo much vigour, that he abandoned the 
open country to them, and ſhut himſelf up in Sardis to 
which Antiochus laying ſiege, Achæus held it out above a 
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year. He often made fallies, and a great many battles were 


tought under the walls of the city. At laſt, by a ſtratagem 
of Ligoras, one of Antiochus's commanders, Sardis was taken, 
Achæus, retired into the citadel where he defended himſelf, 
till he was delivered up by two traiterous Cretans. This 
fact confirms the truth of the proverb, which ſaid that the 
* « Cretans were liars and knaves.” 


o Ptolemy Philopator had made a treaty with Achæus, and 


was very ſorry for his being ſo cloſely blocked up in the 
caſtle of Sardis; and therefore commanded Soſibes to relieve 


n Polyb. 1. v. p. 444. 
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him at any price whatſoever. There was then in Ptolemy' 
court a very cunning Cretan, Bolis by name, who had lived 
a conſiderable time at Sardis. Soſibes conſulted this man, 
and aſked whether he could not think of ſome method for 


Achæus's eſcape. The Cretan deſired time to conſider of 
it; and returning to Soſibes, offered to undertake it, and 
explained to him the manner in which he intended to pro. 


ceed. He told him, that he had an intimate friend, who 
was alſo his near relation, Cambylus by name, a captain in 
the Cretan troop in Antiochus's ſervice: that he commanded 
at that time in a fort behind the caſtle of Sardis, and that 
he would prevail with him to let Achæus eſcape that way. 
His project being approved, he was ſent with the utmoſt 
ſpeed to Sardis to put it in execution, and ten Þ talents were 
given him to defray his expences, &c. and a much more 
conſiderable ſum promiſed him in cafe he ſucceeded. After 
his arrival, he communicates the affair to Cambylus, when 
thoſe two miſcreants agree (for their greater advantage) to 
go and reveal their deſign to Antiochus. They offered that 
prince, as they themſelves had determined, to play their 
parts ſo well, that inſtead of procuring Achæus's eſcape, 
they would bring him to him, upon condition of receiving 
a conſiderable reward, to be divided among them, as well 
as the ten talents which Bolis had already received. 
Antiochus was overjoyed at what he had heard, and pro- 


miſed them a reward that ſufficed to engage them to do 


him that important fervice. Upon this Bolis, by Cambilus's 
aſſiſtance, eaſily got admiſſion into the caſtle, where the 
credentials he produced from Soſibes, and ſome other of 
Achæus's friends, gained him the entire confidence of that 
i]]-fated prince. Accordingly he truſted himſelf to thoſe two 
wretches, who, the inſtant he was out of the caſtle, ſeiſed 
and delivered him to Antiochus. This king cauſed him to 
be immediately beheaded, and thereby put an end to that 
war of Aſia; for the moment thoſe who ſtill ſuſtained the 
ſiege heard of Achæus's death, they ſurrendered; and a little 


after, all the other places in the provinces of Aſia did the 


{ame. 
Rebels very ſeldom come to a good end; and thoug! 


+ Ten thouſand F rench crowns. 
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the perfidy of ſuch traitors ſtrikes us with horror, and raiſes 
our indignation, we are not inclined to pity the unhappy 
fate of Achzus, who had made himſelf worthy of it by his 
infidelity to his ſovereign, 

? It was about this time that the diſcontent of the Egyp- 
tians againſt Philopator began to break out. According to 
Polybius, it occaſioned a civil war; but neither himſelf 
nor any other author gives us the particulars of it. 

4 We alſo read in Livy, that the Romans ſome time 
after ſent deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, (doubtleſs 
the ſame queen who before was called Arſinoe) to renew 
their ancient friendſhip and alliance with Egypt. Theſe 
carried as a preſent to the king, a robe and purple tunick, 
with an ivory“ chair; and to the queen an embroidered robe, 
and a purple ſcarf. Such kind of preſents ſhow the happy 
ſimplicity which in thoſe ages prevailed among the Romans. 

* Philopator had at this time by + Arſinoe, his wife and 
ſiſter, a ſon called Ptolemy Epiphanes, who ſucceeded him 
at five years of age. 

* Philopator, from the ſignal victory he had obtained over 
Antiochus, had abandoned himſelf to pleaſures and exceſſes 
of every kind. Agathoclea his concubine, Agathocles the 
brother of that woman, and their mother, governed him en— 
tirely. He ſpent all his time in gaming, drinking, and the 
moſt infamous irregularities. His nights were paſled in de- 
bauches, and his days in feaſts and diſſolute revels. Forget- 
ting entirely the king, inſtead of applying himlelf to the 
affairs of ſtate, he valued himſelf upon preſiding in con- 
certs, and playing upon inſtruments. The ? women diſ— 


Liv. I. xxvii. c. 4. r Juſtia. 1. xxx. c. 4. 
Polyb. in Excerpt. Valef. I. xv. xvi. 


p Polyb. I. v. p. 444. 
8 Juſtin. I. XXX. c. 1&2, 


* This was allowed in Rome to none but the higheſt officers in the ſtate. 
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+ Juſtin calls her Eurydice. In caſe he is not miſtaken, this queen had 


three names, Arſinoe, Cleopatra, and Eurydice. But Cleopatra was a name 
common to the queens of Egypt, as that of Ptolemy was to the kings, As 
archbiſhop Uther places the adventure of Hyrcanus the Jew at the birth of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, I had inſerted it there in the firſt edition of this work. 
But as Joſephus, from whom it is taken, ſays, that it happened in the reign 
of Scleucus the ſon of Antiochus the Great, I have transferred it to that 
time, as Dean Prideaux does alſo; that is to ſay, to the birth of Ptolemy 
Philometor, 187 years before Jeſus Chriſt. | 

* Tribunatus, prefeFtrras, & ducatus, mulieres ardinabaut; nec quiſquam in 
regno ſuo minus, quam ipſe rex, poterat, JUSTIN, 
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poſed of every thing. They conterred all employments and 
governments; and no one had leſs authority in the kingdom 
than the prince himſelf. Soſibes, an old, artful miniſter, 
who had ſerved during three reigns, was at the helm, and 
his great experience had made him very capable of the admi. 
niſtrat ion; not indeed entirely in the manner he deſired, but 
as the favourites would permit him to act; and he was ſo 
wicked, as to pay a blind obedience to the moſt unjuſt com. 
mands of a corrupt prince, and his unworthy favourites. 

* Arlinoe, the king's ſiſter and wife, had no power or au- 
thority at court; the favourites and the prime miniſter did 
not ſhow her the leaſt reſpett. On the other ſide, the queen 
was not patient enough to ſuffer every thing without mur— 
muring; and they at laſt grew weary of her complaints. 
The king, and thoſe who governed him, commanded Soſibes 
to rid them of her. He obeyed, and employed for that 
purpoſe one Philammon, who, without doubt, did not want 
experience in ſuch cruel and barbarous aſſaſſinations. 

This laſt attion added to ſo many more of the moſt flagrant 
nature, diſplealed the people ſo much, that Soſibes was 
obliged, before the king's death, to quit his employment. 
He was ſucceeded by Tlepolemus, a young man of quality, 
who had ſignalized himſelf in the army by his valour and 
conduct. He had all the voices in a grand council held for 
the chooſing a prime miniſter. Soſibes reſigned to him the 
king's ſeal, which was the badge of his office. Tlepolemus 
performed the ſeveral functions of it, and governed all the 
affairs of the kingdom during the king's life. But though 
this was not long, he diſcovered but too plainly that he had 
not all the qualities neceſlary for ſupporting ſo great an em- 
ployment. He had neither the experience, ability, nor ap- 
plication of his predeceſſor. As he had the adminiſtration of 
all the finances, and diſpoſed of all the honours and dignities 
of the ſtate, and all payments paſſed through his hands, every 
body, as is uſual, was aſſiduous in making their court to 
him. He was extremely liberal; but then his bounty was 
beſtowed without choice or diſcernment, and almoſt ſolely 
on thoſe who ſhared in his parties of pleaſure. The extra- 
vagant flatteries of thoſe who were for ever crowding about 


t Liv. I. xxvii. c. 4. 
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his perſon, made him fancy his talents ſuperior to thoſe of 
all other men. He aſſumed haughty airs, gave into luxury 
and profuſion, and at laſt grew inſupportable to all the world. 

The wars of the Eaſt have made me ſuſpend the relation of 
the affairs that happened in Greece during their continuance; 
we now return to them. 


SecT. II. The Atolians declare againſt the Achæang. Battle 
of Caphyia loſt by Aratus. The Acheans addreſs Philip, 
who undertakes their defence. Troubles break out in Lace- 
demonia. The unhappy death of Cleomenes im Egypt. Two 
hings are elefted in Lacedæmonia. That republic joins with 


the Atohans. 


u IME MZtolians, particularly in the time we are now 

ſpeaking of, were become a very powerful people in 
Greece. Originally their territories extended from the river 
Achelous, to the ſtrait of the gulph of Corinth, and to the 
country of the Locrians, ſurnamed Ozolæ. But, in proceſs 
of time, they had poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral cities in 
Acarnania, Theſſaly, and other neighbouring countries. 
They led much the ſame life upon land as pirates do at 
ſea, that is, they exerciſed themſelves perpetually in plunder 
and rapine. Wholly bent on lucre, they did not conſider 
any gain as infamous or unlawful; and were entire ſtrangers 
to the laws of peace or war. They were very much inured 
to toils, and intrepid in battle. They ſignalized themſelves 
particularly in the war againſt the Gauls, who made an irrup- 
tion into Greece; and ſhowed themſelves zealous defenders 
of the public liberty againſt the Macedonians. The increaſe 
of their power had made them haughty and inſolent. That 
haughtineſs appeared in the anſwer they gave the Romans, 
when they ſent ambaſſadors to order them not to infeſt Acar- 
nania. They expreſſed, if we may believe Trogus Pompeius, 


or Juſtin his epitomizer, the higheſt contempt for Rome, 


which they termed only in 1ts origin a ſhameful receptacle 
of thieves and robbers, founded and built by fratricide, and 


formed by an aſlemblage of women raviſhed from the arms 


u Strab. I. x. p. 450. Polyb. p. 331 & 746. Pauſan, J. x. p 650. 


X Juſtin, I. XxVill. C. 2. 
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of their parents. They added, that the Ætolians had always 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in Greece, as much by their valour 
as their virtue and deſcent; that neither Philip nor Alexander 
his ſon had been formidable to them; and that at a time when 
the latter made the whole earth tremble, they had not been 
afraid to reject his edicts and injunctions. That therefore the 
Romans would not do well to rouſe the Mtolians againſt 
them; a people whoſe arms had extirpated the Gauls, and 
deſpiſed the Macedonians. The reader may, from this 
ſpeech, form a judgement of the Ætolians, of whom much 
will be ſaid in the ſequel. 

From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had loſt his 


kingdom, and Antigonus, by his victory at Selaſia, had in 


ſome meaſure reſtored the peace of Greece, the inhabitants 
of Peloponneſus, who were tired by the firſt wars, and ima- 
gined that affairs would always continue on the ſame foot, 
had laid their arms afide, and totally neglected military diſ- 
cipline. The EÆtolians meditated taking advantage of this 
indolence. Peace was inſupportable to them, as it obliged 
them to ſubſiſt at their own expence, accuſtomed as they 


were to ſupport themſelves wholly by rapine. Antigonus 


had kept them in awe, and prevented them from infeſting 
their neighbours; but, after his death, deſpiſing Philip, be- 
cauſe of his youth, they marched into Peloponneſus ſword 
in hand, and laid waſte the territories of the Meſſenians. 
Aratus, exaſperated at this perfidy and inſolence, and ſeeing 
that Timoxenes, at that time captain- general of the Achæans, 
endeavoured to gain time, becauſe his year was near expir- 
ing; as he was nominated to ſucceed him the following year, 
he took upon him the command five days before the due 
time, in order to march the ſooner to the aid of the Meſſe- 
nians. Accordingly, having aſſembled the Achæans, whole 
vigour and ſtrength had ſuffered by repoſe and inactivity, he 
was defeated near Caphyia, in a great battle fought there. 
Aratus was charged with being the cauſe of this defeat, 
and not without ſome foundation. He endeavoured to prove 
that the loſs of the battle imputed to him was not his fault. 
He declared, that, however this might be, if he had been 
wanting in any of the duties of an able commander, he 


Y Polyb. I. iv. p. 272—292. Plut. in Arat. p. 1049. 
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aſked pardon; and intreated that his actions might be exa- 
mined with leſs rigour than indulgence. His humility, 
on this occaſion, changed the minds of the whole aſſembly, 
whoſe fury now turned againſt his accuſers, and nothing 
was afterwards undertaken but by his counſel. However, 
the remembrance of his defeat had exccedingly damped his 
courage; ſo that he behaved as a wile citizen, rather than 
as an able warrior; and though the /Etolians often gave him 
opportunities to diſtreſs them, he took no advantage of them, 
but ſuffered that people to lay waſte the whole country 
almoſt with impunity. 

The Achæans were therefore forced to apply to Macedonia 
again, and to call in king Philip to their aſſiſtance, in hopes 
that the affection he bore Aratus, and the confidence he had 
in him, would incline that monarch to favour them. And 
indeed Antigonus, at his laſt moments, had, above all things, 
intreated Philip to keep well with Aratus; and to follow his 
counſel, in treating with the Achæans. Some time before, 
he had ſent him into Peloponneſus, to form himſelf under 
his eye, and by his counſels. Aratus gave him the beſt re- 
ception in his power; treated him with the diſtinction due to 
his rank; and endeavoured to inſtil into him ſuch principles 
and ſentiments, as might enable him to govern with wiſdom 
the great kingdom to which he was heir. Accordingly, that 
young prince returned into Macedonia with the higheſt ſen- 
timents of eſtcem for Aratus, and the moſt favourable diſpo- 
ſition with regard to the welfare of Greece. 

But the courtiers, whole intereſt it was to remove a perſon 
of Aratus's known probity, in order to have the ſole aſcen- 
dant over their young prince, made that monarch ſuſpect his 
condutt: and prevailed ſo far, as to make him declare 
openly againſt Aratus. Nevertheleſs, finding ſoon after that 
he had been impoſed upon, he puniſhed the informers with 
great ſeverity, the ſole means to baniſh for ever from 
princes that calumny, which impunity, and ſometimes 
money, raiſe up and arm againſt perſons of the moſt con— 


ſummate virtue. Philip afterwards repoſed the ſame confi- 


dence in Aratus as he had formerly done, and reſolved to 
be guided by his counſels only; which was manifeſt on 
leveral occaſions, and particularly in the Affair of Lacedæ- 
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monia. Y That unhappy city was perpetually torn by ſedi. 
tions, in one of which, one of the Ephori, and a great 
many other citizens, were killed, becauſe they had declared 
for king Philip. When that prince arrived from Macedonia, 
he gave audience to the ambaſſadors of Sparta at Tegea, 
whither he had ſent for them. In the council he held there, 
ſeveral were of opinion, that he ſhould treat that city as 
Alexander had treated Thebes. But the king rejected that 
propoſal with horror, and contented - himſe]t with puniſhing 
the principal authors of the inſurrection. Such an inſtance 
of moderation and wiſdom in a king, who was but ſeven- 
teen years of age, was greatly admired; and every one was 
perſuaded, that it was owing to the good counſels of Aratus. 
However, he did not always make the ſame uſe of them. 
Being arrived at Corinth, complaints were made to him 
by many cities againſt the Atolians; and accordingly war 


was unanimouſly declared againſt them. This was called the 


war of the allies, which began much about the ſame time 
that Hannibal was meditating the ſiege of Saguntum. This 
decree was ſent to all the cities, and ratified in the general 
aſſembly of the Achæans. The Atolians, on the other ſide, 


prepared for war, and elected Scopas their general, the 


principal contriver of the broils they had raiſed, and the 
havoc they had made. Philip now marched back his forces 
into Macedonia; and, whilſt they were in winter-quarters, 
was very diligent in making the neceſſary military prepara- 
tions. He endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf by the aid of 
his allies, few of whom aniwered his views; colouring their 
delays with falſe and ſpecious pretences. He allo ſent to 
king Ptolemy, to entreat him not to aid the Ætolians either 
with men or money. 

* Cleomenes was at that time in Egypt; but as an horrid 
licentiouſneſs prevailed in that court, and the king regarded 
nothing but pleaſures and exceſſes of every kind, Cleomenes 
led a very melancholy life there. Nevertheleſs Ptolemy, in 
the beginning of his reign, had made uſe of Cleomenes : 
for, as he was afraid of his brother Magas, who, on lus 
mother's account, had great authority and power over the 


y Polyb. p. 292—294. * Polyb, I. iv. p. 294—299, 
2 Plut. in Cleom. p. 820-823. 
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ſoldiery, he contracted a ſtricter amity with Cleomenes, and 
admitted him into his moſt ſecret councils, in which means 
for getting rid of his brother were conſulted, Cleomenes 
was the only perſon who oppoled it; he declaring, that a 
king cannot have any miniſters more zealous for his ſervice, 
or more obliged to aid him in ſuſtaining the weighty burthen 
of government, than his brothers. This advice prevailed 
for that time : but Ptolemy's fears and ſuſpicions returning, 
he imagined there would be no way to get rid of them, but 
by taking away the life of him that occaſioned them. * After 
this he thought himſelf ſecure; fondly concluding, that he 
had no enemies to fear, either at home or abroad ; becauſe 
Antigonus and Seleucus, at their death, had left no other 
ſucceſſors but Philip and Antiochus, both whom he deſpiſed 
on account of their minority. In this ſecurity he devoted 
himſelf entirely to all ſorts of pleaſures, which were never 
interrupted by cares or applications of any kind. Neither 


his courtiers, nor thoſe who had employments in the ſtate, 


dared to approach him; and he would ſcarce deign to beſtow 
the leaſt attention to what paſſed in the neighbouring king- 
doms. That, however, was what employed the attention of 
his predeceſſors, even more than the affairs of their own 
dominions. Being poſſeſſed of Caloſyria and Cyprus, they 
awed the kings of Syria both by ſea and land. As the moſt 
conſiderable cities, the poſts and harbours which lie along 
the coaſt from Pamphylia to the Helleſpont, and the places 
in the neighbourhood of Lyſimachia, were ſubject to them; 
from thence they had an eye on the princes of Aſia, and 
even on the iſlands. How would it have been poſſible for 
any one to move in Thrace and Macedonia, whilſt they had 
the command of Ene, or Maronea, and of cities that lay at a 
ſtill greater diſtance? With ſo extenſive a dominion, and ſo 
many ſtrong places, which ſerved them as barriers, their own 
kingdom was ſecure. They therefore had always great reaſon 
to keep a watchful eye over what was tranſacting without 
doors, Ptolemy, on the contrary, diſdained to give himſelf 


that trouble; wine and women being his only pleaſure and 


employment, | 


With ſuch diſpoſitions, the reader will eaſily ſuppoſe that 


» Polyb, I. v. p. 380-385 
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he could have no great eſteem for Cleomenes, The inſtant 
the latter had news of Antigonus's death, that tlie Achæans 
were engaged in a great war with the ZEtolians, that the 
Lacedæmonians were united with the latter againſt the 
Achæans and Macedonians, and that all things ſeemed to 
recall him to his native country, he ſolicited earneſtly to 
leave Alexandria, He therefore implored the king to favour 
him with troops and munitions of war ſufficient for his re- 
turn. Finding he could not obtain his requeſt, he deſired 
that he at leaſt might be ſuffered to depart with his family, 
and be allowed to embrace the favourable opportunity for re- 
poſſeſſing himſelt of his kingdom. But Ptolemy was too 
much employed in his pleaſures, to lend an car to Cleomenes's 
intreaties. 

Solibes, who at that time had great authority in the king- 
dom, aſſembled his friends; and in this council a reſolution 
was formed, not to furniſh Cleomenes either with a fleet or 
proviſions. They believed that a needleſs expence; for, 
from the death of Antigonus, all affairs without doors had 
ſeemed to them of no importance. Beſides, this council 
were apprehenſive that as Antigonus was dead, and as there 
was none to oppoſe Cleomenes, that prince, after having 
made an expeditious conqueſt of Greece, would become a 
very formidable enemy to Egypt: What increaſed their fears 
was, his having thoroughly ſtudied the ſtate of the kingdom, 
his knowing its ſtrong and weak ſide, his having the king 
in the utmoſt contempt, and ſeeing a great many parts of 
the kingdom ſeparated and at a great diſtance, which an 
enemy might have a thouland opportunities of invading. 
For theſe reaſons, it was not thought proper to grant Cleo- 
menes the fleet and other ſuccours he deſired. On the other 
fide, to give ſo bold and enterpriſing a prince leave to depart, 
after having refuſed him in ſo contemptuous a manner, would 
be making an enemy of him, who would certainly, one time 
or other, remember the affront which had been put upon 
him. Soſibes was therefore of opinion, that it was not even 
ſafe to allow him his liberty in Alexandria, A word which 
Cleomenes had let drop, came then into his mind. Ina 
council, where Magas was the lubject of the debate, that 
prime miniſter was afraid leſt this prince ſhould prevail with 
the foreign ſoldiers to make an inſurrection: I anſwer for 
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them,” ſays Cleomenes, ſpeaking of thoſe of Peloponneſus : 
« and you may depend, that upon the firſt ſignal I give, they 
all will take up arms in your favour.” This made Soſibes 
heſitate no longer: on a fictitious accuſation, and which he 
corroborated by a letter he himſelf had forged in that un- 
happy prince's name, he prevailed with the king to ſeiſe his 


perſon, and to impriſon him in a ſecure place, and maintain 


him always in the manner he had hitherto done, with the 
liberty of ſeeing his friends, but not of going abroad. 

This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepeſt affliction 
and melancholy, As he did not perceive any end of his 
calamities, he formed ſuch a reſolution, in concert with 


| thoſe friends who uſed to viſit him, as deſpair only could 


ſuggeſt ; and this was, to return the injuſtice of Ptolemy by 
force of arms; to ſtir up his ſubjetts againſt him; to die a 
death worthy of Sparta; and not to wait, as ſtalled victims, 
till it was thought proper to ſacrifice them. IE 
His friends having found means to get him out of the 
priſon, they all ran in a body, with drawn ſwords, into all 
the ſtreets, exhorting and calling upon the populace to re- 
cover their liberty; but not a man joined them. They 


killed the governor of the city, and ſome other noblemen 


who came to oppole them; and afterwards ran to the citadel 
with intention to force the gates of it, and ſet all the pri- 
ſoners at liberty; but they found theſe ſhut and ſtrongly 
barricadoed. Cleomenes, now loſt to all hopes, ran up and 
down the city, during which not a ſoul either followed or 
oppoſed him; but all fled through fear. But ſeeing it would 
be impoſlible for them to ſucceed in their enterpriſe, they 
terminated it in a tragical and bloody manner, by running 
upon each other's ſwords, to avoid the infamy of puniſh- 
ment. Thus died Cleomenes, after reigning ſixteen years 
over Sparta, The king cauſed his body to be hanged on a 
croſs, and ordered his mother, children, and ali the women 
who attended them, to be put to death. When that unhappy 
princeſs was brought to the place of execution, the only 
favour ſhe aſked was, that ſhe might die before her children. 
But they began with them; a torment more grievous to a 
mother than death itſelf; after which ſhe preſented her neck 
to the executioner, ſaying only theſe words, © Ah! my dear 
children, to what a place did you come?“ 
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The deſign of Agis and Cleomenes to reform Sparta, and 
revive its ancient diſcipline, was certainly very laudable in 
itſelf: And both had reaſon to think, that in a ſtate wholly 
infected and corrupted as that of Sparta then was, to pretend 
to reform abuſes one after another, and remedy diſorders 
by degrees, was only cutting off the heads of an Hydra; 
and therefore that it would be abſolutely neceſſary to root 
up the evil at one blow. However I cannot ſay whether 
Plato's maxim“ ſhould not take place here, viz. that nothing 
ſhould be attempted in a ſtate, but what the citizens might 
be prevailed on to admit by gentle means: and that violence 
ſhould never be employed. Are there not ſome diſeaſes in 
which medicines would only haſten death? And have not + 
ſome diſorders gained ſo great an aſcendant in a ſtate, that 
to attempt a reformation at ſuch a time, would only diſcover 
the impotency of the magiſtrates and laws? But, a circum- 
ſtance which admits of no excuſe in Cleomenes, is, his 
having, againſt all the laws of reaſon and juſtice, mur— 
thered the Ephori, in order to get ſucceſs to his enterpriſe; 
a conduct abſolutely tyrannical, unworthy of a Spartan, and 
more unworthy of a king; and which at the ſame time 
ſeemed to give a ſanction to thoſe tyrants, who afterwards 
made ſuch wild havoc in Lacedæmonia. And, indeed, 
Cleomenes himſelf had been called a tyrant by ſome hiſto. 
rians, with whom they even began ꝗ the ſucceſſion of tyrants. 

During the three years that Cleomenes had left Sparta, 
the citizens had not thought of nominating kings, from the 
hopes they entertained, that he would return again; and had 
always preſerved the higheſt eſteem and veneration for him. 
But, as ſoon as news was brought of his death, they pro- 
ceeded to the election of kings. They firſt nominated 
Ageſipolis, a child, deſcended from one of the royal families, 
and appointed his uncle Cleomenes his governor. After- 


e Polyb. I. iv. p. 30f. 


* Jubel Plato, quem ego auctorem vehementer ſequor, Tant um contendere in re- 


publica, quantum prebare civibus tuis poſſiss vim neque parenti neque patrie aferre 


eportere. Cic. I. i. Epiſt. 9. ad Famil. | 


+ Decebat omittere potius prævalida & adulta vitia, quam hoc adſequi, ut palam 


feeret quibus flagitiis impares efſemus. Tacir. Annal. I. iii. c. 53. 


+ Poſt mortem Cleomenis, gui primus Tyrannus Lacedemone fuit, Lav. |. 
XXXIiv. n. 26. 
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wards they choſe Lycurgus, none of whoſe anceſtors had 
reigned, but who had bribed the Ephori, by giving each of 
them a * talent, which was putting the crown to ſale at a 
very low price. They ſoon had reaſon to repent their choice, 
which was in direct oppoſition to all laws, and never had 
example. The factious party, which oppoſed Philip openly, 
and committed the moſt enormous violence 1n the city, had 
preſided in this election; and immediately after, they cauſed 
Sparta to declare in favour of the Ætolians. 


SecT. III. Various expeditions of Philip againſt the enemies 
of the Acheans. Apelles, his prime miniſter, abuſes his con- 
fidence in an extraordinary manner. Philip makes an inroad 
into Atolia. Therme taken at the firſt afſault. Exceſſes 
of Philip's ſoldiers in that city. Prudent retreat of that 
prince. Tumults in the camp. Pumſhment of thoſe who had 
occaſioned them. Inroad of Philip into Lacoma. The con- 
ſprrators form new cabals. Pumſhment inſlicted on them. A 
peace is propoſed between Philip and the Achæans on one fide, 
and the Atohans on the other, which at laſt is concluded. 


8 WE have already related, that Philip king of Macedon, 
being called in by the Achæans to their aid, was 
come tꝭ Corinth where their general aſſembly was held, and 
that there war had been unanimouſly declared againſt the 
Etolians. The king returned afterwards to Macedonia, to 
make the neceſſary preparations for carrying on the war. 
Plulip brought over Scerdiledes to the alliance with the 
Achæans. He was, as has been obſerved, a petty king of 
Illyria. The Ztolians, whoſe ally he was, had broke their 
engagements with him, by refuſing to give him a certain 
ſhare of the ſpoils they had made at the taking of Cynethium, 


according to the articles agreed upon between them. Philip 


embraced with joy this opportunity of revenging their 


perfidy. 


Demetrius of Pharos joined alſo with Philip. We 
Vol. VI. 2 


on: d Polyb. I. iv. p. 294-—306. 
e Polyb I. ui. p. 171—174. Lib. iv. p. 285-305-330. 
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have already ſeen that the Romans, in whoſe favour he had 
declared at firſt, had beſtowed on him ſeveral of the cities 
they had conquered in IIlyria. As the chief revenue of 
thoſe petty princes had conſiſted hitherto in the ſpoils they 
got from their neighbours; when the Romans were removed, 
he could not forbear plundering the cities and territories 
ſubjett to them. Beſides, Demetrius, as well as Scerdiledes, 
had ſailed, on the ſame deſign, beyond the city of Iſſus; 


which was a direct infraction of the chief article of the 


treaty, concluded with queen Teuta. For theſe reaſons the 
Romans declared war againſt Demetrius. Accordingly 
Amilius attacked him with great vigour, diſpoſſeſſed him 
of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, and beſieged him in Pharos, from 
whence he eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty. The city 
ſurrendered to the Romans. Demetrius, being diſpoſſeſſed 
of all his dominions, fled to Philip, who received him with 
open arms. This offended the Romans very much, who 
thereupon ſent ambaſſadors to him, demanding Demetrius to 
be delivered up. However Philip, who revolved at that 
time the deſign which broke out ſoon after, paid no regard 
to their demand; and Demetrius ſpent the remainder of his 
days with that monarch. He was a valiant and bold man, 
but at the ſame time raſh and inconſiderate in his enterpriſes; 
and his courage was entirely void of prudence and judgment. 

The Achæans, being on the point of engaging in a conſi- 


derable war, ſent to their allies. The Acarnanians joined 


them very chearfully, though at their great danger, as they lay 
neareſt the Ætolians, and conſequently were moſt expoſed to 
the inroads of that people. Polybius praiſes their fidelity 
exceedingly. 

The people of Epirus did not ſhow ſo much good will. 
and ſeemed deſirous of continuing neuter: Neverthelels, 
they engaged in the war a little after. 

Deputies were alſo ſent to king Ptolemy to deſire him 
not to aſſiſt the Ætolians either with troops or money. 

The Meſlenians, for whoſe ſake that war had been firſt 
begun, no way anſwered the hopes which had been naturally 
entertained, viz. of their employing their whole force 1 
carry it on. 


1 Liv. I. Xxii. n. 33. 
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The Lacedæmonians had declared at firſt for the Achæans; 
but the contrary faction cauſed the decree to be reverſed, 
and they joined the Ætolians. It was on this occaſion, as I 
have ſaid before, that Ageſipolis and Lycurgus were elected 
kings of Sparta. 

Aratus the younger, ſon of the great Aratus, was at that 
time ſupreme magiſtrate of the Achaans, and Scopas was 
the ſame over the /Etolans. 

Philip marched from Macedonia with fifteen thouſand 
foot and eight hundred horſe. Having croſſed Theſlaly, 
he arrived in Epirus. Had he marched direttly to the 
Etolians, he would have come upon them unawares, and 
have defeated them: but, at the requeſt of the Epirots, he 
laid ſiege to Ambracia, which employed him forty days, and 
gave the enemy time to prepare for, and wait his coming up. 
They did more. Scopas, at the head of a body of Ztolians, 
advanced into Macedonia, made dreadful havoc, and returned 
in a very ſhort time laden with ſpoils, which did him prodi- 
gious honour, and greatly animated his forces. However, 
this did not hinder Philip from entering Ætolia, and ſeiſing 
on a great number of important fortreſſes. He would have 
entirely conquered it, had not the news he received, that 
the Dardanians “ intended to make an inroad into his king- 
dom, obliged him to return thither. At his departure, he 
promiſed the ambaſſadors of the Achzans to return ſoon to 
their aſſiſtance. His ſudden arrival diſconcerted the Darda- 


nians, and put a ſtop to their enterpriſe. He then returned 


to Theſſaly, with an intention to pals the reſt of the ſummer 
in Lariſſa, 


bh In the mean time Dorimachus, whom the Ztolians had 


juſt before nominated their general, entered Epirus, laid waſte ' 


all the apen country, and did not ſpare even the temple of 
Dodona. 


Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, having 


left Lariſſa, arrived at Corinth, without any one's having had 


the leaſt notice of his march. He there ordered the elder 
Aratus to attend him, and by a letter to his ſon, who com- 
manded the forces this year, gave him orders whither to 
| 22 
E Polyb. I. iv. p. 325-330. h Polyb. 1. iv. p. 330—336. 
* Theſe people were neighbaurs of Macedonia, on the north of that kingdom. 
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march them. Caphyia was to be the rendezvous. Euripidas, 
who knew nothing of Philip's arrival, was then marching a 
detachment of above two thouſand natives of Elis, to Jay 
waſte the territory of Sicyone. They fell into the hands of 
Philip, and all except an hundred were either killed or taken 
priſoners, 

The King, having joined Aratus the younger with his 
forces, at the rendezvous appointed, marched towards 
Plophis * in order to beſiege it. This was a very daring 
attempt; for the city was thought almoſt impregnable, as 
well from its natural ſituation, as from the fortifications 
which had been added to it. It being the depth of winter, 
the inhabitants were of opinion that no one would, or even 
could, attack them: Philip, however, did it with ſucceſs; 
for, firſt the city, and afterwards the citadel, ſurrendered 
after making {ome reſiſtance. As they were very far from 
expecting to be beſieged, the want of ammunition and pro- 
viſions very much facilitated the taking of that city. Philip 
gave it very generouſly to the Achæans, to whom it was of 


the moſt ſignal ſervice; aſſuring them that there was nothing 


he deſired more than to oblige them; and to give them the 
ſtrongeſt proots of his zeal and affettion for their intereſt. 
A prince who acts in this manner is truly great, and does 
honour to the royal dignity. | 

From thence, after poſſeſſing himſelf of ſome other cities, 
which he alſo gave to his allies, he marched to Elis, in order 
to lay it waſte, It was very rich and populous, and the in- 
habitants of the country were in a flouriſhing condition. 
Formerly this territory had been accounted ſacred, on ac- 
count of the Olympic games ſolemnized there every four 
years; and all the nations of Greece had agreed not to infeſt 
or carry war into it. But the Eleans had themſelves been 
the occaſion of their loſing that privilege, becauſe, like other 
ſtates, they had engaged in the wars of Greece. Here Philip 
got a very conſiderable booty, with which he enriched his 
troops, after which he retired to Olympia. 

Among the ſeveral courtiers of king Philip, Apelles 
held the chief rank, and had a great aſcendant over his 
lovercigu, whoſe governur be had been: but, as generally 


i Polyb. I. iv. p. 338, 339. 
+ A city of Arcadia, 
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happens on theſe occaſions, he very much abuſed his power, 
which he employed wholly in oppreſſing particular perſons 
and ſtates. He had taken it into his head, to reduce the 
Achæans to the ſame condition in which Theſſaly was at 
that time; that is, to ſubject them abſolutely to the commands 
of the miniſters of Macedonia, by leaving them only the 
name and a vain ſhadow of liberty: and to accuſtom them 
to the yoke, he ſpared them no kind of injurious treatment, 
Aratus complained of this to Philip, who was highly exaſpe- 
rated upon that account; and accordingly aſſured him, he 
would give ſuch orders, that nothing of that kind ſhould 
happen for the future. Accordingly, he enjoined Apelles 
never to lay any commands on the Achezans, but in concert 
with their general. This was behaving with an indolent 
tenderneſs towards a ſtateſman, who having ſo ſhamefully 
abuſed his maſter's confidence, had therefore deſerved to be 
entirely diſgraced. The Achæans, overjoyed at the favour 
which Philip ſhowed them, and with the orders he had given 
for their peace and ſecurity, were continually beſtowing 
the higheſt encomiums on that prince, and extolling his 
exalted qualities. And, indeed, he poſleſſed all thoſe which 
can endear a king to his people; ſuch as a lively genius, an 
happy memory, eaſy elocution, and an unaffetted grace in 
all his actions; a beautiful aſpett, heightened by a noble and 
majeſtic air, which ſtruck the beholders with awe and reſpett ; 
a ſweetneſs of temper, affability, and a deſire to pleaſe univer- 
ſally; to finiſh the picture, a valour, an intrepidity, and an 
experience in war, which far exceeded his years: So that one 
can hardly conceive the ſtrange alteration that afterwards 
appeared in his morals and behaviour. 

Philip having poſſe{led himſelf of Aliphera, a very 
ſtrong city, the greateſt part of the people of that country, 
aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of his conqueſts, and weary of 
the Atolian tyranny, ſubmitted to his arms. Thus he ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of all Triphylia. 

At this time, Chilo the Lacedemonian, pretending he 
lad a better right to the crown than Lycurgus, on whoſe 
head they had placed it, reſolved to diſpoſſeſs him of it, 
and ſet it on his own. Having engaged in his party about 


* Polyb. I. iv. p. 339—343- 1 Idem. p. 343, 344- 
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two hundred citizens, he entered the city in a forcible man. 
ner, killed the Ephori who were at table together, and 
marched directly towards Lycurgus's houſe, intending to 
kill him; but hearing the tumult, he had made his eſcape, 
Chilo then went into the great ſquare of the city, exhorted 
the citizens to recover their liberty; making them, at the 
ſame time, the greateſt promiſes. Seeing, however, that he 
could make no impreſſion on them, and that he had failed 
of his blow, he ſentenced himſelf to baniſhment, and retired 
to Achaia. It is ſurpriſing to fee Sparta, formerly ſo jealous 
of its liberty, and miſtreſs of all Greece till the battle of 
Leuctra, now filled with tumults and inſurrections, and 1gno. 
miniouſly ſubjected to a kind of tyrants, that before could 
not ſo much as ſuffer the name. Such were the effects of 
their having violated Lycurgus's laws; and eſpecially their 
introducing gold and ſilver into Sparta; which drew after 
them, by inſenſible degrees, the luſt of power, avarice, 
pride, luxury, effeminacy, immorality, and all thoſe vices 
which are generally inſeparable from riches. 

Philip, being arrived at Argos, ſpent the reſt of the 
winter there. Apelles had not yet laid aſide the deſign he 
meditated of enſlaving the Achæans. But Aratus, for whom 
the king had a very particular regard, and in whom he re- 
poſed the higheſt confidence, was an invincible obſtacle to 
his project. He therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to get rid of 
him; for this purpoſe he ſent privately for all thole who 
were his ſecret enemies, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
gain them the prince's favour. After this, in all his dil- 
courſes with him, he hinted, that ſo long as Aratus ſhould 
enjoy any authority in the republic of the Achæans, he 
(Philip) would have no power; and would be as much 
ſubject to their laws and uſages as the meanelt of their citt- 
zens; whereas, were he to raiſe to the chief adminiſtration 
of affairs ſome perſon who might be entirety dependent on 
him, he then might att as ſovereign, and govern others, 
inſtead of being himſelf governed. The new: friends inforced 
theſe reflections, and refined on the arguments of Apelles. 
This idea of deſpotic power pleaſed the young king; and 
indeed it is the ſtrongeſt temptation that can be laid in the 
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way of princes. Accordingly he went for that purpoſe to 
Ægium, where the aſſembly of the ſtates was held for the 
election of a new general; and prevailed ſo far by his pro- 
miſes and menaces, that he got Philoxenus, whom Aratus 
had declared duly elected, excluded; and obliged them to 
make choice of Eperatus, who was his direct enemy. Im- 
plicitly devoted to the will of his prime miniſter, he did not 
perceive that he degraded himſelf in the moſt ignominious 
manner; nothing being more abhorrent to free aſſemblies, ſuch 
as thoſe of Greece, than to make the leaſt attempt in violation 
of the freedom of election. | 

A perſon being choſen entirely unworthy of the poſt, as 
is commonly the caſe in all forced elections, Eperatus, having 
neither merit nor experience, was univerſally deſpiſed. As 
Aratus intermeddled no longer in public affairs, nothing was 
well done, and all things were haſtening to their ruin. 
Philip, who was blamed for all miſcarriages, became ſenſible 
that very pernicious counſels had been given him. Upon 
this, he again had recourſe to Aratus, and re-inſtated him 
entirely in his friendſhip and confidence; and perceiving 
that after this ſtep his affairs flouriſhed viſibly, and that his 
reputation and power increaſed daily, he would not make uſe 
of any counſel, but that of Aratus, as the only man to 
whom he owed all his grandeur and glory. Who would not 
imagine, after ſuch evident and repeated proofs, on one fide, 
of Aratus's innocence, and on the other of Apelles's black 
malice, that Philip would have been undeceived for ever; 
and have been fully ſenſible which of the two had the moſt 
ſincere zeal to his ſervice? The ſequel, however, will ſhew, 
that jealouſy never dies but with the object that excited it; 
and that princes ſeldom overcome prejudices grateful to their 
authority, 

A new proof of this ſoon appeared. As the inhabitants of 


Elis refuſed the advantageous conditions which Philip offered 


them by one Amphidamus, Apelles hinted to him, that fo 
unreaſonable a refuſal was owing to the ill ſervices which 
Aratus did him clandeſtinely, though outwardly he pretended 
to have his intereſt very much at heart: That he alone had 
kept Amphidamus from enforcing as he ought to have done, 
and as he had engaged to do, to the inhabitants of Elis, the 


offers which the king made them: And on this foundation 
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he invented a long ſtory, and named ſeveral witneſſes. The 
king, however, was ſo juſt, as to inſiſt upon his prime minif. 
ter's repeating theſe accuſations in preſence of the man whom 
he charged with them: and this Apelles did not ſcruple to 
do, and that with ſuch an air of aſſurance, or rather impu- 
dence, as might have diſconcerted the moſt virtuous man. 
He even added, that the king would lay this affair before the 
council of the Achæans, and leave to them the deciſion of 
it. This was what he wanted; firmly perſuaded, that by 
the authority he had there, he ſhould not fail to get him 
condemned. Aratus, in making his defence, began by be. 
ſeeching the king, not to give too much credit to the ſeveral 
things laid to his charge. That a juſtice which a king, more 
than any other man, owed to a perſon accuſed, was to com- 
mand that a ſtrict inquiry be made into the ſeveral articles of 
the accuſation, and till then to ſuſpend his judgment. In 
conſequence of this he required, that Apelles ſhould be 
obliged to produce his witneſſes; him, eſpecially, from 
whom he pretended to have heard the ſeveral particulars 
laid to his charge; and that they ſhould omit none of the 
methods uſed and preſcribed in ſtating a fatt before it was 


laid before the public council. The king thought Aratus's . 


demand very juſt and reaſonable, and promiſed it ſhould be 
complied with. However, the time paſſed on, and Apelles 
did not prepare to give in his proofs: But how would it 
have been poſſible for him to do that? An unforeſeen acci- 
dent brought Amphidamus, by a kind of chance, to the city 
ol Dyma, whither Philip was come to ſettle ſome affairs. 
Aratus ſnatched the opportunity; and begged the king him- 
iclt to take cognizance of this matter. He complied with 
Aratus's requeſt, and found that there was not the leaſt 
grounds for the charge. Accordingly Aratus was pronounced 
innocent, but without any puniſhment being inflicted on the 
calumniator. 

This impunity emboldened him the more; ſo that he con— 
tinued his ſecret intrigues, in order to remove thoſe who 
gave him the leaſt umbrage. Beſides, Apelles, there were 
four other perſons who divided the chief offices of the 
crown among them, and at the ſame time enjoyed the kings 
confidence, Antigonus had appointed them by his will 
and aſſigned each of them his employment. His principal 
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view in this choice was, to prevent thoſe cabals which are 
almoſt inſeparable from the minority of an infant prince. 
Two of theſe noblemen, Leontius and Megaleas, were en- 
tirely at the devotion of Apelles; but as to the two other, 
Taurion and Alexander, he had not the ſame aſcendant over 
them; the former of the two laſt preſided over the affairs of 
Peloponneſus, and the ſecond had the command of the 
guards. Now the prime miniſter wanted to give their em- 
ployments to noblemen on whom he could entirely rely, 
and who would be as much devoted to his views as he 
could wiſh them. However, he behaved in a different man- 
ner towards them: For, ſays Polybius, courtiers have the a 

of moulding themſelves into all ſhapes, and employ eithgr 
praiſe or ſlander to gain their ends. Whenever Tauri 

was mentioned, Apelles would applaud his merit, his co 

rage, his experience; and ſpeak of him as a man worthy o 
the king's ,more intimate confidence: He did this in the 


view of detaining him at court, and procuring the govern= 


ment of Peloponneſus (a place of great importance, and 
which required the preſence of the perſon inveſted with it) 
for one of his creatures. Whenever Alexander was the 
ſubjett of the diſcourſe, he repreſented him in the moſt 
odious colours to the king, and even endeavoured to render 
his fidelity ſuſpected; in order to remove him from court, 
that his poſt might be given to ſome perſon who might de- 
pend entirely on him. Polybius will ſhow hereafter, what 
was the reſult of all theſe ſecret machinations. He only 
hints in this place, that Apelles was at laſt taken in his own 
inare, and met with the treatment he was preparing for 
others. But we ſhall firſt ſee him commit the blackeſt and 
moſt abominable injuſtice in the perſon of Aratus, and even 
extend his criminal deſigns to the king himſelf. 

” I before obſerved, that Philip having diſcovered that he 
had been more than once impoſed upon, had reſtored 
Aratus to his favour and confidence. Supported by his 
credit and councils he went to the aſſembly of the Achæans, 
appointed, on his account, at Sicyon. On the report he 
mate of the ſtate of his exchequer, and of the urgent neceſ- 
lity he was in of money to maintain his forces, a reſolu- 
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tion was made to furniſh him with fifty * talents, the inſtant 
his troops ſhould ſet out upon their march; with three 
months* pay for his ſoldiers, and ten thouſand meaſures of 
wheat: And, that afterwards, as long as he ſhould carry on 
the war in perſon in Peloponneſus, they ſhould furniſh him 
with ſeventeen F talents a month. 

When the troops returned from their winter-quarters and 
were aſſembled, the king debated in council on the opera. 
tions of the enſuing campaign. It was reſolved to act by 
ſea, becaule they thereby ſhould infallibly divide the enemy's 
forces, from the uncertainty they muſt be under, with regard 
to the ſide on which they ſhould be attacked. Philip was 
to make war on the inhabitants of Ætolia, Lacedæmonia, 
and Elis. 

Wilſt the king, who was now returned to Corinth, was 
forming his Macedonians for naval affairs, and employing 
them in the ſeveral exerciſes of the ſea-ſervice, Apclles, 
who found his credit diminiſh, and was exaſperated to ſee 
the counſels of Aratus followed, and not his, took ſecret 
meaſures to defeat all the king's deſigns. His view was to 
make himſelf neceſſary to his ſovereign; and to force him 
by the ill poſture of his affairs, to throw himſelf into the arms 
of a miniſter who was beſt acquainted with, and then ac- 
tually in the adminiſtration of them. How villainous was 
this! Apelles prevailed with Leontius and Megaleas, his 
two confidents, to behave with negligence in the employ- 
ments with which they ſhould be intruſted. As for himſelf, 
he went to Chalcis, upon pretence of having ſome affairs to 
tranſact there; as his orders were punttually obeyed by every 
one, he ſtopped the convoys of money which were ſending 
to the king; and thereby reduced him to ſuch neceſſity, that 
he was forced to pawn his plate to ſubſiſt himſelf and his 
houſehold. | | 

Philip, having put to ſea, arrived the ſecond day at Patræ; 
and ſailing from thence to F Cephalenia, laid ſiege to Paleis, 
a city whole ſituation would be of great advantage to him, 
as a place of arms; and enable him to infeſt the territories 


of his enemies. He cauſed the machines of war to be ad- 


* Fifty thouſand crowns. Seventeen thouſand crowns. 
＋ An iſland in the Ionian ſea. | 
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vanced, and mines to be run. One of the ways of making 
breaches was, to dig up the earth under the very foundation 
of the walls, When they were got to theſe, they propped 
and ſupported the walls with great wooden beams, to which 
the miners afterwards ſet fire, and then retired; when 
preſently great part of the wall would fall down. As the 
Macedonians had worked with incredible ardour, they very 
ſoon made a breach of ſix hundred fathoms wide. Leontius 
was commanded to mount this breach with his troops. Had 
he exerted himſelf ever ſo little, the city would certainly 
have been taken: But he attacked the enemy very faintly, 
ſo that he was repulſed, loſt a great number of his men, 
and Philip was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

The moment he began it, the enemy had ſent Lycurgus 


with ſome troops into Meſſenia, and Dorimachus with half 


of the army into Theſlaly, to oblige Philip, by this double 
diverſion, to lay aſide his enterpriſe. Deputies had arrived 
ſoon from the Acarnanians and Meſſenians. Philip, having 
raiſed the ſiege, aſſembled his council, to debate on which 
fide he ſhould turn his arms. The Meſſenians repreſented, 
that in one day the forces might march from Cephalenia 
into their country, and at once overpower Lycurgus, who 


did not expect to be ſo ſuddenly attacked. Leontius enforced 


this advice very ſtrongly. His ſecret reaſon was, that as it 


would be impoſſible for Philip to return, as the winds would 
be directly contrary at that time, he therefore would be 
forced to ſtay there, by which means the campaign would 
be ſpent, and nothing done. The Arcanians, on the con- 
trary, were for marching directly into AÆtolia, which was 


then unprovided with troops: Declaring, that the whole 


country might be laid waſte without the leaſt reſiſtance ; 
and that Dorimachus would be prevented from making an 
Irruption into Macedonia. Aratus did not fail to declare 


in favour of the latter opinion; and the king, who from 


the cowardly attack at Paleis, began to ſuſpect Leontius, 
went thither alſo. 

Having provided for the urgent neceſſities of the Meſ- 
ſenians, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the ſecond day at 
Leucadia, from thence entered the gulph of Ambracia, and 
came a little before day-break to Limnza. Immediately 
he commanded the ſoldiers to take ſome refreſhment, to rid 
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themſelves of the greateſt part of their baggage, and be ready 
for marching. In the afternoon, Philip having left the bag. 
gage under a ſtrong guard, ſet out from Limnza : and march. 
ing about ſixty furlongs he halted, to give his army ſome 
refreſhment and reſt. He then marched all night, and arrived 
at day-break at the river Achelous, intending to fall ſud. 
denly and unexpectedly upon Thermæ. Leontius adviſed 
the king to halt for ſome time, giving for his reaſon, that as 
the ſoldiers had been fatigued with the length of their march, 
it would be proper for them to take breath, but, in reality, 
to give the /Etolians time to prepare for their defence, 
Aratus, on the contrary, knowing that opportunity is ſwit. 
winged, and that Leontius's advice was manifeſtly traiterous, 
conjured Philip to ſeiſe the favourable moment, and march 
out that inſtant. 

The king, who was already offended at Leontius, and 
began to ſuſpett him, ſets out that inſtant, croſſes the Ache. 
lous, and marches directly to Therm, through a very 
rugged and almoſt impervious road cut between very ſteep 
rocks. This was the capital city of the country, in which 
the Ætolians every year held their fairs and ſolemn aſſem- 
blies, as well for the worſhip of the gods, as for the election 
of magiſtrates. As this city was thought impregnable, be. 
cauſe of the advantage of its ſituation, and that no enemy 
had ever dared to approach it; the Atolians uſed to leave 
their richeſt effects and all their wealth there, imagining 
they were very fate. But how great muſt be their ſurpriſe, 
when, at the cloſe of the day, they ſaw Philip enter it with 
his army ! 

After having taken immenſe ſpoils in the night, the Mace- 
domans pitched their camp. The next morning 1t was 
refolved that the moſt valuable effects ſhould be carried away; 
and making a heap of the reſt, at the head of the camp, they 
ſet fire to that pile. They did the ſame with regard to the 
arms which hung on the galleries of the temple ; the beſt 
were laid by for ſervice, and the remainder, amounting to 
upwards of fifteen thouſand, were burnt to aſhes. Hitherto 
every thing which had been tranſacted was juſt, and agree- 
able to the laws of war. 

But the Macedonians did not ſtop here. Tranſported 
with fury at the remembrance of the wild havoc which the 
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Etolians had made in Dium and Dodona, they ſet fire to 
the galleries of the temple, tore down all the offerings which 
hung on them, among which were ſome of exceeding beauty 
and prodigious value. Not ſatisfied with burning the roofs, 
they razed the temple. The ſtatues, of which there were at 
leaſt two thouſand, were thrown down. A great number 
of them were broke to pieces; and thoſe only ſpared which 
were known, by their form or inſcriptions, to repreſent gods. 
They wrote the following verſe on the wails: 


Remember Dium ; Dum ſends you this. 


Doubtleſs, the horror with which the ſacrileges com- 
mitted by the Ætolians at Dium inſpired Philip and his 
allies, convinced them that they might revenge it by the 
commiſſion of the hike crimes; and that they were then 
making juſt repriſals. However, ſays Polybius, the reader 
will allow me to think otherwiſe. To ſupport his opinion, 
he cites three great examples, taken even from the family of 
the prince whoſe condutt he here cenſures. Antigonus, 
after having defeated Cleomenes king of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Sparta, ſo far from extend- 
ing his rage to the temples and ſacred things, did not even 
make thoſe he had conquered feel the effects of it; on the 
contrary, he reſtored to them the form of government which 
they had received from their anceſtors, and treated them 
with the higheſt teſtimonies of Kindneſs and friendſhip. 
Philip, to whom the royal family owed all its ſplendour, 
and who defeated the Athenians at Chæronea, made them 
ſenſible of his power and victory by no other marks than his 
beneficence; reſtoring their priſoners without ranſom ; 
himſelf taking care even of the dead, ordering Antipater to 
convey their bones to Athens, and giving clothes to ſuch 
of the priſoners as were moſt in want of them. In fine, 
Alexander the Great, in the height of his fury againſt Thebes, 
which he razed to the ground, ſo far from being forgetful 
of the veneration due to the gods, took care not to ſuffer 
tus ſoldiers (even through imprudence).to do the leaſt injury 


to the temples, and other ſacred places: And a circumſtance . 


ſtill more worthy our admiration; in his war with the 
Perſians, who had plundered and burned moſt of the tem- 
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ples in Greeee, Alexander ſpared and reverenced all places 
dedicated to the worſhip of the gods. 

It would have been better, continues Polybius, if Philip, 
mindful of the examples his anceſtors ſet him, had ſtrove to 
ſhow himſelf their ſucceſſor more in moderation and mag. 
nanimity, than their empire and power. The laws of war, 
indeed, frequently oblige a conqueror to demoliſh cities 
and citadels; to fill up harbours, to take men and ſhips, 
to carry off the fruits of the earth, and to act things of a 
like nature, in order to leſſen the ſtrength of the enemy 
and increaſe his own: But to deſtroy what either cannot do 
him any prejudice, or will not contribute to the defeat of 
the enemy; to burn temples, to break ſtatues and ſuch orna. 
ments of a city in pieces; certainly nothing but the wildeſt 
and moſt extravagant fury can be capable of ſuch violence, 
It is not merely to ruin and deſtroy thoſe who have done us 
injury, that we ought to declare war, in caſe we deſire to 
be thought juſt and equitable; but only to oblige ſuch peo. 
ple to acknowledge, and make amends for their faults, 
The true end of war 1s not to involve in the ſame ruin 
the innocent and the guilty, but rather to ſave both. Theſe 
are the ſentiments of a ſoldier and an heathen. 

Though Philip, on this occaſion, ſhowed no great regard 
for religion, he acted like an excellent captain. His view 
in putting to ſea, was to go and ſurpriſe the city of Thermæ, 
during the abſence of part of the Atolian forces. To con- 
ceal his deſign, he took ſo large a tour, as left the enemy in 
doubt with regard to the place he intended to attack; and 
which prevented their ſeiſing ſome paſſes of mountains and 
defiles in which he might have been ſtopped ſhort. Some 
rivers were to be paſſed: It was neceſſary for them to make 
the utmoſt haſte, and turn ſhort upon Etolia, by a ſwift 
counter-march. This Philip does without liſtening to the 
advice of traitors. To lighten his army, he leaves his 
baggage. He goes through the ſtraits without meeting the 
leaſt obſtacle, and enters Thermæ, as if he had dropped 
from the ſkies; ſo well he had concealed and haſtened his 
march, of which the enemy do not ſcem to have had the 
leaſt ſuſpicion. | 

His retreat was full as extraordinary. To ſecure it, be | 


had ſeiſed upon ſeveral important poſts; expecting that at Þ | 
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coming down, his rear-guard particularly would be attacked. 
It was accordingly charged at two diflerent times; how- 
ever, the prudent precautions he had taken, entirely baffled 
all the efforts of the enemy. 

An enterpriſe ſo well concerted, ſo ſecretly carried on, 
and executed with ſo much wiſdom and diſpatch, ſurpaſſes 
the abilities of ſo young a prince as Philip; and ſeems to 
bear the character of a veteran warrior, long exerciſed in 
all the arts and ſtratagems of war. We can ſcarce doubt 
(and Polybius ſeems to inſinuate it evidently enough) but 
that Aratus, as he had been the firit contriver of ſo noble 
a project, was allo the ſoul, as it were, and chief agent in 
it afterwards. I have already oblerved, that his talents lay 
more in conducting a warlike ſtratagem, in forming extraor- 
dinary enterpriſes, and in giving ſucceſs to them by his 
bold counſels, than in executing them himſelt. How happy 
is it for a young prince to poſſeſs a general of this character; 
prudent, able, verſed by long experience, and habituated to 
all the parts of the art of war; to be able to know the merit 
of theſe qualities; to be perfectly ſenſible of their high value; 
to be docile to his advice, though trequently contrary to his 
own taſte and opinion; and to let himſelf be guided by ſuch 
wiſe counſels, After the happy ſucceſs of an action, the 
perſon whoſe advice directed it vaniſhes, and all the glory of 
it refletts upon the monarch. Plutarch, who advances what 
I have now ſaid, thinks it equally glorious in Philip to 
ſuffer himſelf to be guided by ſuch good counſels, and to 
Aratus for having ability to ſuggeſt them. 

When Philip, who had marched back the ſame way he 
came, was arrived at Limnæa, finding himſelf in repoſe and 
ſecurity, offered ſacrifices to the gods by way of thankſ- 


giving, for the ſucceſs they had given to his arms; and 


made a ſplendid banquet for his officers, who were as 
ſtrongly affected as himſelf with the glory he had acquired. 
Leontius and Megaleas were the only perſons who heartily 
repined at the good fortune of their ſovereign. Every 
one ſoon perceived that they did not ſhare with the reſt of 
the company in the joy which ſo ſucceſsful an expedition 


muſt naturally create, During the whole entertainment, 
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they diſcovered their animoſity againſt Aratus by the moſt 
injurious and molt ſhocking railleries. But words were not 
all; for, at their riſing from the banquet, heated with the 
tumes of wine and fired with anger, they threw ſtones at 
him all the way, till he was got into his tent. The whole 
army was in an uproar; and the noiſe reaching the king, 
he cauſed an exact inquiry to be made into the affair; and 
laying a fine of twenty * talents on Megaleas, he afterwards 
threw him into priſon. Leontius, hearing of what had 
happened, ran with a crowd of ſoldiers to the king's tent; 
perſuaded that he would be frightened at ſeeing fo great a 
body of men, and for that reaſon be prompted to change his 
Being come into the king's preſence, * Who 
has been ſo bold,” ſays he, * as to lay hands on Megaleas, 
and throw him into priſon?” © It is I,” anſwered the king, 
in a lofty tone. This terrified Leontius; ſo that, after vent. 
ing a deep ſigh, he left the king's tent in a rage. Some days 
after he was bound for the fine laid on Megaleas, who was 
then ſet at liberty. 

During Philip's expedition againſt Ætolia, Lycurgus, the 
Spartan king, had engaged in an enterpriſe againſt the Mef. 
ſenians, but it proved abortive, Dorimachus, who had led 
a conſiderable body of Ætolians into Thellaly, with an in- 
tention to lay waſte the country, and to oblige Phittp to raiſe 
the ſiege of Paleis, in order to go and ſuccour his allies, 
found troops there ready prepared to give him a warm re- 
ception. He did not venture to attack them. The news of 
Philip's inroad into Ætolia, forced him to haſten thither to 
defend his own country. But though he made the utmoſt 
expedition, he arrived too late; the Macedonians having 
already qunted it. 

Philip marched his army with almoſt incredible diligence. 
Having left Leucadia with his fleet, and being arrived at 
Corinth, he laid up his ſhips in the harbour of Lechæum, 
landed his troops, began his march, and paſſing through 
Argos, arrived on the twelfth day at Tegea, which he had 
fixed for the rendezvous with his allies. The Spartans 
having heard from rumour what had paſſed at Thermæ, were 


7 Polyb. 1. v. p. 365 —372. 
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truly alarmed when they ſaw that young victor in their ter- 
ritories, where he was not expected fo ſuddenly. Some 
actions paſſed, in which Philip had always the advantages 
but I ſhall omit the particulars to avoid prolixity, Philip 
diſplayed, on all occaſions, a bravery and prudence far above 
his years; and this expedition was almoſt as glorious to him 
as that of Ætolia. After laying waſte the whole country, 
and taking abundance of ſpoils, he returned by the way of 
Argos to Corinth. 

Here he found the ambaſſadors of Rhodes ard Chio, who 
came to offer him their mediation, and to incline both parties 
to peace. The king, diſſembling his real intentions, told 
them that he had always wiſhed, and ſtill did ſo, to be at 
peace with the /Etolians; and therefore charged them, at 
their going away, to diſpoſe their maſters to it. He after- 
wards landed at Lechæum, in order to go from thence to 
Phocis, where he intended to engage in ſome more important 
enterpriſe. | N 

The faction formed by Leontius, Megaleas, and Ptole- 
my, who alſo was one of Philip's principal officers, having 
employed all the clandeſtine methods poſſible, to remove 
and deſtroy all thoſe who either oppoſed or were ſuſpected 
by them; and ſeeing with grief, that thoſe ſecret practices 
had not been as ſucceſsful as they had flattered themſelves, 
they therefore reſolved to make themſelves formidable even 
to their ſovereign, by employing the authority they had 
over the forces, to draw off their affettions from him, and 
to attach them to their intereſt. The greateſt part of their 
army had ſtaid in Corinth; and they imagined, that the ab- 
ſence of the king gave them a favourable opportunity for 
executing their deſigns. They repreſented to the light- 
armed troops, and to the guards, that for the ſake of the 
public welfare they expoſed themſelves to the greateſt toils 
and dangers of war; that nevertheleſs juſtice had not been 
done them, nor the ancient law relating to the diſtribution 
of plunder been obſerved with regard to them. The young 
people, fired by theſe ſeditious diſcourſes, divide themſelves 
into bands, plunder the houſes of the greateſt courtiers, and 
carry their fury to that exceſs, as to force the gates of the 
king's palace, and break to pieces the tiles which covered 
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it. Immediately a great tumult broke out in the city, of 
which Philip having notice, he left Lechæum in great dili. 
gence. He then aſſembles the Macedonians in the theatre, 
where, in a ſpeech intermixed with gentleneſs and ſeverity, he 
makes them ſenſible of their fault. In the trouble and con. 
fuſion which reigned at that time, ſome declared that it would 
be neceſlary to ſeiſe and puniſh the promoters of this inſur. 


rection; and others, that it would be more prudent to appeaſe 


them by gentle methods, and forget all that was paſt. 

The king was ſtill young; ſo that his authority was not 
entirely confirmed in the minds of the people and ſoldiery. 
Thoſe againſt him enjoyed the greateſt poſts in the kingdom; 
had governed it during his minority ; had filled all employ- 
ments with their creatures; had acquired a kind of unlimited 
power over all orders of the ſtate; had the command of the 
forces, and during a long time had employed the molt infinu- 
ating arts to gain their affection, dividing the whole admini. 
ſtration among themſelves. In ſo delicate a conjundture, he 
did not think it adviſeable to come to an open rupture, leſt he 
ſhould inflame the minds of the people, by employing 
chaſtiſements at an unſeaſonable time. For this reaſon he 
ſtifled his reſentments, pretending to be very well ſatisfied; 
and having exhorted his forces to union and peace, he went 
back to Lechzxum. But after this inſurrection, it was not 
ſo eaſy for him to execute in Phocis the ſchemes he had 
projetted. 

Leontius having now loſt all hopes, after ſo many fruit- 
leſs attempts, had recourſe to Apelles. He ſent counter 


upon courier, to give him notice of the danger he was in, 


and to urge his preſence immediately. That miniſter, during 
his ſtay in Chalcis, diſpoſed all things in the moſt deſpotic 
manner, and by that means was univerſally odious. Accord- 
ing to him the king, being {till young, had no manner of 
power, but obeyed implicitly the dictates of his (Apelles's) 


will. It is certain that he arrogated to himſelf the manage- 


ment of all affairs, as having full power to act in every thing 
as he ſhould think fit. The magiſtrates of Macedonia and 

Theſſaly, and the officers who enjoyed any employment, | 
had recourſe to him only. In all the cities of Greece, ſcarce | 


the leaſt mention was made of the king: for whether any 
| reſolutions were to be taken, affairs to be regulated, jude- 
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ments paſſed, or honours or preferments to be beſtowed, 
Apelles engroſſed and tranſacted all things. 

Philip had long before been appriſed of this conduct of 
Apelles, which gave him very great uneaſineſs. Aratus was 
frequently urgent with him to exert himſelf on this occaſion, 
and endeavoured to make him throw off his irreſolution and 
ſervitude: But the king concealed his thoughts, and did not 
diſcover his reſolutions to any body. Apelles, not knowing 
how the king was diſpoſed in regard to him, but perſuaded, 
on the contrary, that the inſtant he appeared before his 
ſovereign, he would not fail of taking his opimion in all 


things, flew from Chalcis to the ſupport of Leontius. 


When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy and Me— 
galeas, who commanded the flower of the troops, engaged 
all the young men to go and meet him. Apelles, thus 
received with pomp and ſplendor, and attended by a large 
body of ofhcers and ſoldiers, advances directly to the king's 
palace, which he was going to enter as uſual. However, 
the officer who attended at the gate (having been inſtructed 
before) ſtopped him ſhort, and told him that his majeſty was 
buſy. Aſtoniſhed at ſo uncommon a reception, which he 
no ways expetted, he conſidered for ſome time how he 
ought to behave, and at laſt withdrew in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. * Nothing is ſo tranſient and frail as a borrowed 
power, not ſupported by foundations or ſtrength of its own. 
The ſhining train he had cauſed to follow him vaniſhed in an 
inſtant; and he arrived at his own houſe, followed only 
by his domeſtics. A lively image, ſays Polybius, of what 
happens in the courts of kings; a fate which the moſt 


powerful courtiers ought to dread, A few days ſuffice to 


ſhow their moſt exalted ſtate and fall. Like counters, 
which one moment are of the higheſt, and the next of the 
moſt inconſiderable value: As princes pleaſe to extend or 
withdraw their favours, to-day they enjoy the greateſt credit, 


and the next are reduced to the extremes of miſery and 
univerſal diſgrace. Megaleas, ſenſible of the ſtorm he him- 
_ ſelf might expe& now the prime miniſter was diſgraced, . 


thought of nothing but how he might beſt ſecure himſelf by 
R 2 | 


* Nihil rerum mortalium tam inflalile ac fluxum eft, quam fama potentia nor 


ſua vi nixe, Tacir, Annal 1. Xiit. c. 19. 
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flight, and accordingly withdrew to Thebes, leaving Leontius 
bound for twenty talents, which he had engaged to ſee his 
accomplice pay. | 
The king, whether he was unwilling to drive Apelles to 
deſpair; whether he did not think his power ſtrong enough 
to exert it in an extraordinary manner; or from ſome re. 
mains of eſteem and gratitude for a guardian and governor; 
Rill allowed him the honour of his converſation ſometimes, 
and -left him ſome other honours of that kind; but he ex. 
cluded him from the council, and from the number of thoſe 
he uſed to invite to ſupper with him. Going to Sicyon, the 
magiſtrates offered him a houſe; but he preferred that of 
Aratus, whom he never quitted, and ſpent whole days in his 
company. As for Apelles, he ordered him to retire to 
Corinth. | 
Having removed Leontius from his command of the 
guards, which were ordered to march elſewhere, upon pre. 
tence of their being employed upon ſome extraordinary oc- 
caſion, he cauſed him to be thrown into priſon; the pre. 
tended reaſon of which was, to oblige him to pay the twenty 
talents for which he had engaged for Megaleas ; but in reality 
to ſecure his perſon, and to ſound the diſpoſition of the 
troops. Leontius ſent word of this to the infantry over 
which he had commanded, who that moment ſent a petition 
to the king, importing, that if Leontius were charged with 
fome new crime for which he deſerved to be impriſoned, 
they inſiſted that nothing might be decreed againſt him but 
in their preſence: that if he refuſed them that favour, they 
ſhould look upon this refuſal as a contempt, and the higheſt 
injury; (ſuch was the liberty the Macedonians had the pri. 
vilege of uſing with their king;) but that in caſe Leontws 
was impriſoned but for the twenty talents, they offered to 
y that ſum among them. This teſtimony of their aftec- | 
tion did but inflame the king's anger, and haſten the death 
of Leontius. | 
During this interval, there arrived from Ætolia ambaſſa- 
dors from Rhodes and Chio, after having prevailed with the | 
Ætolians to conſent to a thirty days“ truce. Theſe aſſured 
the king, that the Ætolians were inclined to peace. Philip 
accepted of the truce, and wrote to the allies, deſiring them 
to ſend their plenipotentiaries to Patræ, to negociate a peace | 
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with the Etolians. He himſelf ſet out immediately from 
Lechæum, in order to aſſiſt at it, and arrived there after two 
days' ſail. 

He then received letters, directed by Megaleas, from 
Phocis to the Ætolians, in which that traitor exhorted the 
Etolians not to entertain the leaſt fears, but to continue the 
war; that Philip was in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of am- 
munition and proviſions; to which he added expreſſions 
highly 1njurious to the king. Philip, upon reading theſe 
letters, judging Apelles the chief author of them, ſeiſed both 


him and his ſon; at the ſame time he ſent to Thebes, with 


orders for Megaleas to be proceeded againſt there; however, 
he did not ſtay for his trial, but laid violent hands on himſelf. 
A little after Apelles and his ſon were alſo put to death. 

I do not know whether hiſtory can furniſh us with a more 


remarkable example of the aſcendant which a favourite may 
gain over the mind of a young ſovereign, in order to ſatiate 


with impunity his avarice and ambition. Apelles had been 
Philip's guardian, and in that quality was entruſted with the 


care of his education, He had been at the head of the re- 


gency eſtabliſhed by the late king. This double title of 


guardian and governor had, on one fide, inſpired the young 


prince (as it naturally ſhould) with ſentiments of regard, 


eſteem, reſpe&, and confidence for Apelles; and, on the | 


other, had made Apelles aſſume an air of authority and 
command over his pupil, which he never laid aſide. Philip 
did not want wit, judgment, or penetration. When he was 
arrived to more mature years, he perceived the hands he 
was fallen into, but at the ſame time was blind to all his 
maſter's faults. He had diſcovered, more than once, the 
mean jealouſy which Apelles entertained of conſpicuous 
merit of every kind; and his declared hatred of all ſuch of 
the king's ſubjetts as were moſt capable of ſerving him. 
Proofs of his taxations and oppreſſions were daily renewed, 
and the repeated complaints of them rendered the govern— 
ment odious and inſupportable. However, all this made no 
impreſſion, or but a very ſight one, on the mind of the 
young king, over which the prime miniſter had gained ſuch 
an influence, that he even ſtood in fear of him. The reader 


has ſeen how extremely difficult it was for the king to break 


this charm. 
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1 In the mean time, the AÆtolians wiſhed earneſtly that 
the peace might be concluded; and were quite weary of a 
war, in which all their expettations had been fruſtrated, They 
had flattered themſelves, that they had to do with a young un. 
experienced king, and accordingly believed that they might 
amuſe him as a child; but Philip, on the contrary, had 
proved to them, that in wiſdom and reſolution he was a 
man ; and that they had behaved like children in all their 
enterpriſes. But having heard of the inſurrettion of the 
troops, and the conſpiracy of Apelles and Leontius, they 
poſtponed the day on which they were to meet at Patræ, 
in hopes that ſome ſedition would break out at court, to 
perplex and embroil the king's affairs. Philip, who wiſhed 
for nothing more ardently, than to break off the conferences 
upon the peace, joyfully ſeiſed the opportunity with which 
the enemies themlelves furniſhed him; and engaged the 
allies, who were come to the rendezvous to continue the 
war. He afterwards ſet fail on his return to Corinth. He 
gave the Macedonians leave to go by the way of Theſſaly, 
in order that they might quarter, during the winter, in their 
own country : then coaſting Attica along the Euripus, he 
went from Cenchreæ to “ Demetrias, where he found 
Ptolemy, the only conſpirator that ſurvived; and cauſed 


ſentence of death to be paſſed upon him, in an aſſembly of 


Macedonians. 

All theſe incidents happened at the time that Hannibal 
was encamped on the banks of the river Po in Italy; and 
Antiochus, after having ſubdued the greateſt part of Cœlo- 
ſyria, had ſent his troops into winter-quarters. It was allo 
then that Lycurgus, king of Lacedæmonia, fled from tolia, 


in order to ſecure himſelf from the anger of the Ephori, 


who, on a falſe report that this king deſigned to embroil the 
ſlate, had aſſembled in the night, and inveſted his houſe, in 
order to ſeiſe his perſon. But Lycurgus, having ſome 


notion of this, fled with his whole family. However, he 
was recalled a little after, as ſoon as it was known that the 


It being 


ſuſpicions raiſed againſt him were all groundleſs. 
now winter, Philip returned to Macedonia. 


J Polyb. I. v. p. 376, 377. 
* A city of maritime Theſſaly, 
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Eperatus was by this time univerſally deſpiſed by the 
Achæans; no body obeyed his orders; and the country 
being open and defenceleſs, dreadful havoc was made in it. 
The cities being abandoned, and receiving no ſuccours, 
were reduced to the laſt extremity, and conſequently could 
{carce furniſh their quota, 'The auxiliary troops, the pay- 
ment of whoſe arrears was put off from day to day, ſerved 
as they were paid, and great numbers of them deſerted. All 
this was owing to the incapacity of the general; and the 
reader has ſeen in what manner he was elected. Happily for 
the Achzans, the time of his command was almoſt expired. 
He quitted it in the beginning of the ſpring, and the elder 
Aratus was appointed to ſucceed him. 

Philip, in his journey to Macedonia, had taken Bylazora, 
the greateſt city in Peonia, and the moſt advantageouſly ſituated 
for making incurſions from Dardania into Macedonia; ſo that 
having poſſeſſed himſelf of it, he had very little to fear from 
the Dardanians. 

After taking that city, he again marched towards Greece. 
He judged it would be proper to lay ſiege to Thebes of 
Phthiotis, from whence the Ætolians uſed to make continual 
inroads, and at the ſame time commit great waſte in the ter- 
ritories of Demetrias, Pharſalia, and even Lariſſa. The attack 
was carried on with great bravery, and the defence was 
equally vigorous; but at Jaſt, the beſieged, fearing they 
ſhould be taken by ſtorm, ſurrendered the city. By this 
conqueſt, Philip ſecured Magneſia and Theſſaly, and carried 
off a great booty from the Ætolians. 

Here ambaſſadors came again to him from Chio, Rhodes, 
and Byzantium, and alſo from Ptolemy, to propoſe the con- 
cluding of a peace. 
that it was what he very much deſired; and that they hed 
only to inquire of the Ætolians, whether they alſo were in- 
clined to it. Philip, in reality, was not very defirous of 
peace, but he did not care to declare himſelf. 

He afterwards ſet out, with his favourites, for the Nemæan 
games at Argos. Whilſt he was viewing one of the combats, 
a courier arrived from Macedonia, with advice that the 
Romans had loſt a great battle in Tuſcany, near the lake 


r Polyb. I. v. p. 435- 


Philip made the ſame anſwer as before, 
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Thraſymene, and that Hannibal was maſter of the open 
country. The king ſhowed this letter to none but Demetrius 
of Pharos, giving him a ſtrict charge not to ſpeak of it, 
The latter took this opportunity to repreſent to him, that he 
ought to diſengage himſelf as ſoon as poſſible from the 
Atolan war, in order to invade Illyria, and afterwards croſs 
into Italy. He added, that Greece, already ſubjetted in all 
reſpetts, would obey him no leſs afterwards; that the 
Achæans had joined voluntarily, and with the utmoſt chear. 
fulneſs, in his cauſe; that the Ætolians, quite depreſſed and 
diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſs in the preſent war, would 
not fail to follow their example; but if he was deſirous of 
the ſovereignty of the world, a noble ambition, which ſuned 
no prince better than himſelf, he muſt begin by conquering 
Italy; that after the defeat of the Romans, the news of 
which he had then received, the time was come for exe 
cuting ſo noble a project, and that he ought not to delay a 
moment, Such counſel could not but charm a king in the 
flower of his youth, ſucceſsful in his exploits, bold, enter- 
priſing, and who beſides was ſprung from a family which had 
always flattered itſelf with the hopes of univerſal empire. 
Nevertheleſs as he was maſter of his temper, and go- 
verned his thoughts in ſuch a manner, as to diſcover only 
ſuch of them as promoted his intereſt (a very rare and 
valuable quality in ſo young a prince) he did not exprels too 
great an inclination for peace, though he now earneſtly de- 
fired it. He therefore only cauſed the allied ſtates to be told 
to ſend their plenipotentiaries to Naupactum, in order to 
negociate a peace: and, at the earneſt inſtances of the 
#tolians, ſoon arrived in the neighbourhood of that city, 
at the head of his troops. All parties were ſo weary of the 
war, that there was no occaſion for long conferences. The 
firſt article which the king cauſed to be propoſed to the 
Etolians, by the ambaſſadors of the confederate powers, 
was, that every one ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of his con- 
queſts. The reſt of the articles were ſoon agreed upon; lo 
that the treaty was ratified, and all retired to their reſpec- 
tive countries. This peace concluded by Philip and the 
Achæans with the Mtolians; the battle loſt by the Romans 


near. the lake Thraſymene; and the defeat of Antiochus 
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near Raphia; all theſe events happened in the third year of 
the 140th Olympiad. 

In the firſt ſeparate conference held in preſence of the 
king and the ambaſſadors of the confederate powers, Agelas 
of Naupattum, who was one of them, enforced his opinion 
by arguments that deſerve a place here, and which Polybius 
thought worthy of relating at Jength in his hiſtory, He ſays 
it were to be wiſhed, that the Greeks would never make war 


upon one another; that it would be a great bleſſing from the 


gods, it, breathing only the ſame ſentiments, they ſhould all 
ina manner join hand, and unite their whole force, to ſecure 
themſelves from the inſults of the Barbarians. But if this 
was not poſſible, that at leaſt, in the preſent juncture, they 


ought to unite together, and conſult for the preſervation of - 


all Greece. That, to be ſenſible of the neceſlity of ſuch an 
union, they need but turn their eyes to the formidable armies 
of the two powerful ſtates actually engaged in war. That it 
was evident to every one who was ever ſo little verſed in 


. maxims of policy, that the conquerors, whether Carthagi- 


nians or Romans, would not confine themſelves to the empire 
of Italy and Sicily ; but would doubtleſs extend their pro- 
jets much farther. That all the Greeks in general, and 
eſpecially Philip, ought to keep a ſtrict eye on the dangers 
with which they were threatened. That this prince would 
have nothing to fear, if, inſtead of his attempting to ruin the 
Greeks, and to give the enemy an eaſier opportunity of defeat- 
ing them, as he had hitherto done, he ſhould labour as much 
for their welfare as his own, and exert himſelf as vigoroully 
in the defence of all Greece, as if it was his own kingdom. 
That by this means he would acquire the love and affection 
of the Greeks, who would be 1nviolably attached to him in 
all his enterpriſes; and, by their fidelity to him, diſconcert 
all the projects which foreigners might form againſt his king- 
dom. That if, inſtead of barely atting detenſively, he were 
deſirous of taking the field, and executing ſome great enter- 
priſe ; he need but turn his arms towards the welt, and keep 
an eye on the events of the war in Italy. That, provided 
he would only put himſelf into a condition for ſeiſing ſuc— 
ce{sfully the firſt opportunity that ſhould preſent itlelf, all 
things would ſmooth the way for univerſal empire. That, 
in caſe he had any difference with the Greeks, he ſhould 
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leave the deciſion of it to another ſeaſon. That he ought 
eſpecially to be careful to preſerve to himſelf the liberty of 
making war or peace with them, whenever he might think 
proper. That, in caſe he ſhould ſuffer the ſtorm which 
was gathering in the weſt to burſt upon Greece, it was ve 
much to be feared, that it would then be no longer in their 
power to take up arms, to treat of peace, nor to determine in 
their affairs according to their own ſenſe, or the manner they 
might judge moſt expedient. 

Nothing can be more judicious than this ſpeech, which is 
a clear prediction of what was to happen afterwards to 
Greece, of which the Romans will ſoon render themſelves 
abſolute maſters. This is the firſt time that the affairs of 
Italy and Africa influence thoſe of Greece, and direct their 
motions. After this, neither Philip, nor the other powers of 
Greece, regulated their conduct, when they were to make 
peace or war, from the ſtate of their reſpective countries, 
but directed all their views and attention towards Italy. The 
Aſiaticks and the inhabitants of the iſlands, did the ſame ſoon 
after. All thoſe who, from that time had reaſon to be dif. 
ſatisfied with the conduct of Philip or Attalus, no longer 
addreſſed Antiochus or Ptolemy for protection; they no 
longer turned their eyes to the ſouth or eaſt, but fixed 
them upon the weſt. Sometimes ambaſſadors were ſent to 
the Carthaginians, and at other times to the Romans. Some 
alſo came to Philip, at different intervals, from the Ro- 
mans, who, knowing the enterpriſing genius of that prince, 
were afraid he ſhould come and add to the confuſion and 
perplexity of their affairs: which is what the ſequel of this 
hiſtory is upon the point of ſhowing us. 
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SECT. IV. Philip concludes a treaty with Hannibal. The 
Romans gain a conſiderable nflory over him in Apollonia. 
He changes his conduct. His breach of faith and irre- 
gularities. He cauſes Aratus to be poiſoned. The Atolians 
conclude an alliance with the Romans. Attalus king of Per- 
gamus, and the Lacedemomans, accede to it. Machaniidas 
uſurps a tyrannical power at Sparta. Various expeditions of 
Philip and Sulpitius the Roman prætor, in one of which 
Philopemen fignalizes himſelf. 


HE war between the Carthaginians and the Romans, 
who were the two greateſt powers at that time, drew 
the attention of all the kings and nations in the world. 


| Philip, king of Macedon, imagined that this affected him 


the more, as his dominions were ſeparated from Italy only 
by the Adriatick ſea, now called the Gulph of Venice. When 
he heard, by the rumours which were ipread, that Hannibal 
had marched over the Alps, he was indced very well pleaſed 
to ſee the Romans and Carthaginians at war; but, the ſuc- 
ceſs of it being doubtful, he did not perceive clearly enough, 
which of thoſe powers it would be his intereſt to join. 
But after Hannibal had gained three vittories ſucceſſively, 
all his doubts were removed. He ſent ambaſſadors to that 
general, but unhappily they fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. They were carried to Valerius Levinus the prætor, 
who was then encamped near Luceria. The principal of 
the ambaſſadors, Xenophanes by name, without being in the 
leaſt diſconcerted, anſwered with a reſolute tone of voice; 
that he had been diſpatched by Philip to conclude an alli- 
ance and friendſhip with the Romans; and that he had orders 
to execute with the conſuls, as well as the ſenate and people 
of Rome. Levinus, overjoycd to find, 1n this revolt of their 
ancient allies, ſo powerful a monarch deſirous of making an 
alliance with the Romans, treated the ambaſladors with all 
poſſible reſpect, and gave them a convoy for their ſafety, 
Being arrived in Campania, they eſcaped, and fled to Hanni- 
bal's camp, where they concluded a treaty, the purport of 
which was as follows: “ That king Philip ſhould crols into 


8. Liv, 1. il. n. 33, 34, 38. 
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Italy with a fleet of two hundred fail, and lay waſte the 
e ſea-coaſts; and ſhould aſſiſt the Carthaginians both by 
„ ſea and land. That the latter, at the concluſion of the 
„war, ſhould poſſeſs all Italy and Rome; and that Han- 
„ nibal ſhould have all the ſpoils. That after the conqueſt 
* of Italy, they ſhould croſs into Greece, and there make 
* war againſt any power the king ſhould nominate ; and 
* that both the cities of the continent, and the iſlands lying 
* towards Macedonia, ſhould be enjoyed by Philip, and an- 
© nexed to his dominion.” Hannibal, on the other ſide, ſent 
ambaſſadors to Philip, for his ratification of it; and they ſet 
out with thoſe of Macedonia. I obſerved elſewhere, that in 
this treaty, the whole of which 1s preſerved by * Polybius, 
expreſs mention is made of a great number of deities of 
the two nations, as preſent at this treaty, and witneſles to 
the oaths with which the ceremony was attended. Polybius 
omits a great number of particulars, which, according to 
Livy, were ſtipulated by this treaty. 

The ambaſſadors, who ſet out together, were unhappily 
diſcovered and intercepted by the Romans. Xenophanes's 
lie would not do him the fame ſervice as before. The 
Carthaginians were known by their air, their dreſs, and 
{till more by their language. Upon them were found letters 
from Hannibal to Philip, and a copy of the treaty. The 
ambaſſadors were carried to Rome. The condition in which 
the affairs of the Romans (attacked ſo vigorouſly by Han- 
nibal) then were, and their diſcovering a new enemy, fo 
very powerful as Philip, muſt neceſſarily alarm them pro- 
digioully. But it is on ſuch occaſions that the Roman 
grandeur was chiefly conſpicuous. For without expreſſing 
the leaſt perplexity or diſcouragement, they took all the 
meaſures neceſſary for carrying on this new war. Philip, 
informed of what had befallen his ambaſſadors, ſent a ſecond 
embaſſy to Hannibal, which was more ſucceſsful than the 
former, and brought back the treaty. But theſe diſappoint- 
ments prevented their forming any enterpriſe that year, and 
ſtill kept matters in ſuſpenſe. 

Philip was now wholly employed on his great deſign of 
carrying the war into Italy. Demetrius of Pharos being 


t Polvb. I. vii. p. 502-50). n Polyb. I. v. p. 439, & 445-447 
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with him, was continually urging him to that enterpriſe: 
not ſo much out of zeal for the intereſt of that prince, 
as out of hatred to the Romans, who had diſpoſſeſſed him 
of his territories, which he thought it would be 1mpoſlible 
for him to recover by any other means. It was by his 
counſel that he had concluded a peace with moſt of his 
enemies, in order that he might devote his whole care and 
attention to this war, the thoughts of which haunted him 
day and night; ſo that even in his dreams he ſpoke of no- 
ching but of war and battles with the. Romans; and he would 
ſtart from his ſleep, in the greateſt agitation of mind, and 
covered with ſweat. This prince, who was ſtill young, was 
naturally lively and ardent in all his enterpriſes. The ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms, the hopes Demetrius gave him, and the 
remembrance of the great actions of his predeceſſors, kin- 
dled an ardour in him, which increaſed daily. 

* During the winter ſeaſon, he thought of manning a 
fleet; not with the view of venturing a battle with the 
Romans, tor this he was not in a condition to do; but to 
tranſport his forces into Italy with the greater expedition, 
and by that means ſurpriſe the enemies when they ſhould 
leaſt expect it. Accordingly he made the Illyrians build an 
hundred, or an hundred and twenty veſſels for him; and after 
having exerciſed his Macedonians for {ome time in the naval 
diſcipline, he put to ſea, He firſt ſeiſed upon the city of 
Oricum, ſituate on the weſtern coaſt of Epirus. Valerius, 
commander of the fleet that lay before Brunduſium, having 
advice of it, ſet fail immediately with all the ſhips in readi- 
neſs for ſailing ; retook, the next day, Oricum, in which 
Philip had but a {lender garriſon, and ſent a large reinforce- 
ment to the aid of Apollonia, to which Philip had laid ſiege. 
Nevius, an able and experienced officer, who commanded 
this reinforcement, having landed his troops at the mouth 
of the river Aous, upon which Apollonia ftands, marched 
through a by-way; and entered the city in the night, un- 
perceived by the enemy. The Macedonians, imagining they 
were very {ccure, becauſe the ſea lay between them and 
the enemy, had negletted all the precautions which the 
rules of war preſcribe, and the exactneſs of military diſci- 


* Liv. I. Xxiv. u. 40. 
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pline requires. Nevius, being informed of this, marched 
ſilently out of the city in the night, and arrived in the camp, 
where he found all the ſoldiers alleep. And now the cries 


of thoſe who were firſt attacked awaking the reſt, they all 


endeavoured to ſave themſelves by flight. The king himſelf, 
who was but half awake and almoſt naked, found it ve 
difficult for him to eſcape to his ſhips. The ſoldiers crowd. 
ed after him, and three thouſand of them were either killed 
or taken priſoners. Valerius, who ſtayed at Oricum, the 
inſtant he heard this news, had ſent his fleet towards the 
mouth of the river, to ſhut up Philip. This prince, finding 
it impoſſible for him to advance forward, after ſetting fire 
to his ſhips, returned by land to Macedonia; carrying with 
him the ſorrowful remains of his troops, who ſeemed more 
like priſoners diſarmed and plundered, than the body of an 
army. 

For ſome time Philip, who till then had been admired 
for many of thoſe qualities which form the great prince, had 
begun to change his condutt and charatter; and this change 
was aſcribed to the evil counſels of thoſe about him, who, 
to pleaſe him, were perpetually laviſhing their encomiums 
on him, fomenting all his paſſions, and ſuggeſting to him, 
that the grandeur of a king conſiſted in reigning with un- 
limited power, and in making his ſubjects pay a blind impli- 
cit obedience to his will, Inſtead of the gentleneſs, mode- 
ration, and wiſdom, he till then had diſplayed, he treated 
Cities and ſtates, not only with pride and haughtineſs, but 
with cruelty and injuſtice; and having no longer as formerly 
his glory in view, he abandoned himſelf entirely to riot and 
exceſles of every kind: the too common effett of flattery, 
whoſe ſubtle poiſon generally corrupts the beſt princes, and 
ſooner or later deſtroys the great hopes which had been enter- 
tained of them. 

One would have imagined that the defeat before Apollo- 
nia, in covering him with ſhame, would have abated his 
pride, and ſoftened his temper. But this only ſoured it; 
and one would have concluded, that this prince was reſolved 
to revenge, on his ſubjefts and allies, the affront he had 
received from his enemies. 


y Plut, in Arat, p. 1049 - 1052. Polyb. I. viii. p. 518, 519. 
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Being arrived in Peloponneſus, a little after his defeat, he 
employed all the ſtratagems poſſible to overreach and ſur- 
riſe the Meſſenians. But his artifices being diſcovered, 
he pulled off the maſk, and laid waſte the whole country. 
Aratus, who was a man of the greateſt honour and probity, 
was exceedingly ſhocked at ſo flagrant an injuſtice, and 
made loud complaints againſt it. He had before begun to 
retire inſenſibly from court; but now he thought it high 
time to break entirely with a prince, who no longer valued 
his people, and led the moſt diſſolute life: for he was 
not ignorant of his impure commerce with his daughter- 
in-law (a ſubjett of the greateſt grief to him) and which, 
however, he had not once hinted to his ſon; from the 
conſideration, that it would not be of ſervice to him to 
inform him of his ignominy, as it was not in his power 
to revenge it. 

As it was impoſſible but this rupture muſt make ſome 
noiſe, Philip, whom the greateſt crimes now coſt nothing, 
reſolved to rid himſelf of a troubleſome cenſor, whoſe very 
abſence reproached all his irregularities. Aratus's great 
reputation, and the reſpect paid to his virtue, would not 
ſuffer Philip to employ open force and violence; and there- 
fore he charged Taurion, one of his confidents, to diſpatch 
him ſecretly during his abſence. His horrid command was 
obeyed; for Taurion having inſinuated himſelf into Aratus's 
familiarity and friendſhip, invited him ſeveral times to din- 
ner, and at one of them poiſoned him; not with a violent 
and immediate poiſon, but with one of thoſe which lights up 
a {low fire in the body, conſumes it by inſenſible degrees, 
and is the more dangerous, as it gives leſs notice. 

' Aratus knew very well the cauſe of his illneſs; but as 
complaints would not be of any ſervice to him, he bore it 
patiently, without once murmuring, as a common and natu- 
ral diſeaſe. One day only, happening to ſpit blood before 
a friend who was in the room with him, and ſeeing that his 
friend was ſurpriſed, he ſaid, © Behold, my dear Cephalon, 
the fruits of royal triendſhip.” He died in this manner at 
Agium, being then captain- general for the ſeventeenth time. 

The Achæans would have him buried in the place where 
he died, and were preparing ſuch a magnificent mauſoleum. 
io his memory as might be worthy bis great ſervices. 
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But the Sicyonians obtained that honour for their city, 
where Aratus was born; and changing their mourning to 
teſtivity, crowned with chaplets of flowers, and clothed in 


white robes, they went and fetched the corpſe from Ægium, 


and carried it in pomp to Sicyon, dancing before it, and 
ſinging hymns and odes in honour of the deceaſed. They 
made choice of the higheſt part of the city, where they 
buried him as the founder and preſerver of it, which place 
was afterwards called Aratium. In Plutarch's time, that is, 
about three hundred years after, two ſolemn ſacrifices were 
offered him annually : The firſt, on the day that he freed the 
city from the yoke of tyranny, which ſacrifice was called 
Soleria and the other on his birth-day. During the ſacrifice, 
choirs of muſic ſung odes to the lyre; and the chief choriſter, 
at the head of the young men and children, walked in pro- 


ceſſion round the altar. The ſenate, crowned with chaplets 


of flowers, and a great part of the inhabitants, followed this 
proceſſion. | 

It muſt be owned that Aratus was one of the greateſt men 
of his time, and may be conſidered, in ſome meaſure, as one 
of the founders of the commonwealth of Achaia: it was he 
at leaſt who brought it to the form and ſplendour it preſerved 
ſo long afterwards, and by which it became one of the moſt 
powertul ſtates of Greece. However, he committed a con- 
{iderable error, in calling in to the aſſiſtance of that common- 


wealth the kings of Macedonia, who made themſelves maſters 


and tyrants of 1t; and this, as we have betore obſerved, was 
an effect of his jealouſy of the great Cleomenes king of 
Sparta. 

But he was fully puniſhed for it, by the manner in which 
Philip treated him. Aratus his ſon met with a ſtill more 
deplorable fate: for that prince, being become completely 
wicked, ſays Plutarch, and who affected to add outrage to 
cruelty, got rid of him, not by mortal poiſons, but by thoſe 
which deſtroy reaſon, and craze the brain; and by that 
means made him commit ſuch abominable actions, as would 
have reflected eternal infamy on him, had they been done 
voluntarily, and when he was in his ſenſes: Inſomuch that, 
though he was at that time very young and in the bloom of 
life, his death was conſidered, not as a misfortune with regard 
to himſelf, but as the remedy and period of his miſeries. 
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* About this time Philip engaged in a ſucceſsful expe- 
dition againſt the Illyrians. He had long deſired to poſſeſs 
himſelf of Liſſus; but believed it would be impoſſible for 
him ever to take the caſtle, which was fo happily ſituated 
and ſo ſtrongly fortified that it was thought impregnable. 
Finding that force would not prevail, he had recourſe to 
ſtratagem. The city was ſeparated from the caſtle by a little 
valley; in that he obſerved a ſpot covered with trees, and 
very fit to conceal an ambuſcade. Here he poſted the flower 
of his troops. The next day he aſſaulted another part of the 
city. The inhabitants, who were very numerous, defended 
themſelves with great bravery; and, for ſome time, the 
ſucceſs was equal on both ſides. At laſt they made a furious 
ſally, and charged the beſiegers with great vigour. The 
garriſon of the caſtle, ſeeing Philip retire fighting, imagined 


they ſhould infallibly defeat him; and being deſirous of 


ſharing in the plunder, moſt of them came out, and joined 
the inhabitants. In the mean time, the ſoldiers who lay in 
ambuſcade attacked the caſtle, and carried it without great 


reſiſtance. And now, the ſignal agreed upon being made, 


the fugitives faced about, and purſued the inhabitants as far 
as the city, which ſurrendered a few days after. 

M. Valerius Levinus, as prætor, had been allotted 
Greece and Macedonia for his province. He was very 
ſenſible that, in order to leſſen the forces of Philip, it would 
be abſolutely neceſſary to bring over ſome of his allies (of 
whom the Ætolians were the moſt powerful) from his in— 
tereſt, He therefore began by ſounding, in private con- 
terences, the diſpoſition of the chiefs of the latter people; 
and, after having aſſured himſelt of them, he went to the 
general aſſembly. There, after expatiating on the flouriſh- 
Ing ſtate of the Romans, and proved it by their taking of 
Syracuſe in Sicily, and Capua in Italy, he extolled the 
great generoſity with which the Romans behaved towards 
their allies, and their conſtant fidelity. He added, that the 
Etolians might expect to meet with ſo much the better treat- 
ment from the Romans, as they would be the firſt people in 


| that part of the world who ſhould have concluded an alliance 


Vol. VI. 8 
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with them, That Philip and the Macedonians were dan. 
gerous neighbours, whoſe power would, in all probability, 
be of the moſt fatal conſequence to them. That the Roman 
had already humbled their pride, and would oblige them, 
not only to give up ſuch fortrefles as they had taken from 
the Ætolians, but even give them cauſe to fear for their own 
countries. That with regard to the Acarnanians, who had 
broke with the Atolians, the Romans would force them to 
return to their alliance, on the ſame conditions which had 
been preſcribed to them when they were admitted into it; 
or, in caſe of their refuſal, would make them ſubmit to the 
Etolians by force of arms. | 

Scopas, who was at that time chief magiſtrate of the 
Atolian ſtate; and Dorimachus, who, of all the citizens, 
had the greateſt credit and authority; ſtrongly enforced the 
arguments and promiſes of the prætor, and ſaid many more 
advantageous things of the grandeur and power of the Ro. 
mans, becauſe they were not obliged to ſpeak as modeſtly on 
thoſe topics as Valerius Levinus; and the people would be 
more inclined to believe them than a foreigner, who ſpoke 
for the intereſts of his country. The circumſtance which 
affected them moſt was, the hopes of their poſſeſſing them. 
ſelves of Acarnania, Accordingly the treaty was concluded 
between the Romans and the Ætolians. The people of Elis, 
of Lacedzmonia, Attalus king of Pergamus, Pleuratus king 
of Thrace, and Scerdiledes of 1llyria, were left at liberty 
to accede to this treaty, on the ſame conditions, if they 
thought proper. The conditions were, * That the Atolians 
„ ſhould declare war as ſoon as poſſible againſt Philip: That 
the Romans ſhould furniſh them, at leaſt, twenty-five gallies, 
e Quinqueremes, or of five benches of oars: That ſuch cities 
« as ſhould be taken from #tolia, as far as the iſland ol 
« * Corcyra, ſhould be poſſeſſed by the Ætolians, and all the 
« ſpoils and captives by the Romans: that the Romans ſhould 
« aid the Ætolians in making themſelves maſters of Acar- 
% nania: that the AEtolians ſhould not be allowed to con- 
e clude a peace with Philip, but upon condition that he 
« ſhould be obliged to withdraw his troops out of the terri- | 
« tories of the Romans, and thoſe of their allies; nor the | 
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« Romans with Philip, but on the ſame terms.” Immedi- 
ately hoſtilities commenced, Philip was diſpoſſeſſed of ſome 
cities, after which Levinus retired to Corcyra; fully per- 
ſuaded that the king had ſo much buſineſs, and ſo many 
enemies, upon his hands, that he would have no time to 
think of Italy or Hannibal. 

Philip was now in winter- quarters at Pella, when advice 
was brought him of the new treaty of the Ætolians. To be 
the ſooner able to march out againſt them, he endeavoured 
to ſettle the affairs of Macedonia, and to ſecure it from any 
invaſions of its neighbours. Scopas, on the other ſide, makes 
preparations for carrying on the war againſt the Acarnanians, 


who, though they ſaw it would be abſolutely impoſſible for 


them to oppoſe, at one and the ſame time, two ſuch power- 
ful ſtates as the Ætolians and Romans, yet they took up arms 

out of deſpair, rather than from prudential motives, and re- 
ſolved to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible. Accordingly, 
having ſent into Epirus, which lay very near them, their 
wives, children, and the old men who were upwards of ſixty, 
all thoſe who remained, from the age of fifteen to three- 
ſcore, engaged themſelves by oath never to return except 
victorious; uttered the moſt dreadful imprecations againſt 
ſuch among them as ſhould break their oaths; and only 
deſired the Epirots to bury, in the ſame grave, all who ſhould 
fall in the battle, with the following inſcription over them: 
HERE LIE THE ACARNANIANS, WHO DIED FIGHTING FOR 
THEIR COUNTRY, AGAINST THE VIOLENCE AND IN ]USTICE 
OF THE /ETOLIANS. Full of courage they ſet out directly, 
and advanced to meet the enemy to the very frontiers of their 
country. Their great reſolution and bravery terrified the 
#tolians, who alſo received advice that Philip was already 
upon his march, to the aid of his allies. Upon this they 
returned home, and Philip did the ſame. 

In the very beginning of the ſpring, Levinus beſieged 
Anticyra,* which ſurrendered a little after. He gave this 
city to the Ætolians, keeping only the plunder for himſelf. 
Here news was brought him, that he had been nominated 
conſul in his abſence, and that P. Sulpitius was coming to 


ſucceed him as prætor. 
8 2 
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b In the treaty concluded between the Romans and Eto. 
lians, ſeveral other powers had been invited to accede to it; 
and we find that Attalus, Pleuratus, and Scerdiledes, ac- 
cepted of the invitation. The Z/Etolians exhorted the Spar. 
tans to imitate thoſe princes. Chleneas, their repreſentative, 
or deputy, put the Lacedæmonians in mind of all the evils 
which the Macedonians had brought upon them; the deſign 
they had always harboured, and ſtill entertained, of enſlaving 
all Greece; particularly the ſacrilegious impiety of Philip, 
in plundering a temple in the city of Thermæ; and his horrid 
treachery and cruelty to the Meſſenians. He added, that 
they had no reaſon to be under any apprehenſions from the 
Achæans, who, after all the loſſes they had ſuſtained in the 
laſt campaign, would think it a great happineſs to be able to 
defend their own country; that with reſpect to Philip, when 
he ſhould find the AÆtolians invade him by land, and the 
Romans and Attalus by ſea, he would not think of carrying 
his arms into Greece. He concluded, with deſiring the 
Lacedæmonians to perſiſt in their alliance with Ztolia, or at 
leaſt to ſtand neuter. 

Lyciſcus, the repreſentative of the Acarnanians, ſpoke 
next, and declared immediately in favour of the Macedoni- 
ans. He expatiated on the ſervices which Philip, and after. 
wards Alexander the Great, had done Greece, by invading 
and ruining the Perſians, its moſt ancient and moſt cruel 
enemies. He put the Lacedæmonians in mind of the gen. 
tleneſs and clemency with which Antigonus had treated 
them, when he took Sparta, He inſiſted, that it would 
be ignominious, as well as dangerous, to ſuffer Barbarians, 
for ſo he called the Romans, to enter Greece. He ſaid, 
that it was worthy of the Spartan wiſdom, to foreſee from 
far the ſtorm already gathering in the Weſt; and which 
would certainly break, firſt upon Macedonia, and afterwards 
all Greece, whom it would involve in ruin. “ From what 
% motive did your anceſtors (continued he) throw into a 
„ well the man who came in Xerxes's name, to invite 
„ them to ſubmit themſelves to, and join with, that mo- 
« narch? Wherefore did Leonidas your king, with his 
« three hundred Spartans, brave and defy death? Was it 
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„not merely to defend the common liberties of Greece? 
„And now you are adviſed to give them up to other Bar- 
„ barians, who, the more moderate they appear, are ſo 
much the more dangerous. As to the /Etolians (ſays he) 
if it be poſſible for them to ſtoop ſo low, they may diſ- 
* honour themſelves by ſo ſhameful a prevarication: this, 
„indeed, would be natural for them to do, as they are 
utter ſtrangers to glory, and affected with nothing but 
„ ſordid views of intereſt, But as to you, O Spartans, 
* who are born defenders of the liberty and honour of 
„Greece, you will ſuſtain that glorious title to the end.“ 

The fragment of Polybius, where theſe two ſpeeches are 
repeated, goes no farther, and does not inform us what was 
the reſult of them. However, the ſequel of the hiſtory 
ſhows, that Sparta joined with the /Etolians, and entered 
into the general treaty. It was at that time divided into two 
factions, whole intrigues and diſputes, being carried to the 
utmoſt height, occaſioned great diſturbances in the city. 
One faction was warm for Philip, and the other declared 
openly againſt him, which latter prevailed. We find it was 
headed by Machanidas, who, taking advantage of the feuds 
which infeſted the commonwealth, ſeiſed upon the govern- 
ment, and made himſelf tyrant of his country. 

* P. Sulpitius and king Attalus being arrived with their 
fleet to ſuccour the Ætolians, the latter were fluſhed with 
the moſt ſanguine hopes, and the oppoſite party filled with 
terror; eſpecially as Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, was 
already invading the territories of the Achæans, whoſe near 
neighbour he was. Immediately the latter people and their 
allies ſent a deputation to king Philip, and ſolicited him to 
come into Greece, to defend and ſupport them. Philip loſt 
no time. The Ætolians, under Pyrrhias, who that year had 
been appointed their general in conjunction with king At- 
talus, advanced to meet him as far as Lamia.* Pyrrhias had 


been joined by the troops which Attalus and Sulpitius had 


{ent him. Philip defeated him twice; and the Mtolians 
were forced to ſhut themſelves up in Lamia. As to Philip, 
he retired to + Phalara with his army. 


e Liv. I. xxvii. n. 29—33. Polyb. I. x. p. 612. 
A city of Theſſaly in Phthiotis, + A city of Theſſaly. 
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During his ſtay there, ambaſſadors came from Pto. 
lemy king of Egypt, from the Rhodians, the Athenians, 
and the inhabitants of Clio; all with inſtructions to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours for re-eſtabliſhing a laſting peace 
between Philip and the AÆtolians. It was not ſo much out 
of good-will for the latter, as from the uneaſineſs they were 
11 under in ſeeing Philip engage ſo ſtrenuouſly in the affairs of 
1 Greece, which might render him more powerful than ſuited 
their intereſts. For his conqueſts over the Ztolians, and 
1 their confederates, paved the way for his ſubjecting all 
1 Greece, to which his predeceſſors had always aſpired, and 
Ts even gave him acceſs to thoſe cities (out of Egypt) which 
Fl Ptolemy poſſeſſed. Philip, however, ſuſpended the debates 
1 on the peace, till the next aſſembly of the Achæans; and in 
| the mean time granted the AÆtolians a truce for thirty days, 
75 Being come into the aſſembly, the Ætolians made ſuch very 
aw unreaſonable propoſals, as took away all hopes of an accom- 
94 modation. Philip, offended that the vanquiſhed ſhould take 
E upon them to preſcribe laws to him, declared, that at his 
coming into the aſſembly, he had not depended in any 
manner on the juſtice and ſincerity of the Ætolians; but 
that he was very glad to convince his allies, he himſelf was 
ſincerely deſirous of peace; and that the Ætolians were the 
only people who oppoſed it. He ſet out from thence after 
| having left four thouſand troops to defend the Achæans, 
MF and went to Argos where the Nemzan games were going 
to be exhibited, the ſplendour of which he was deſirous of 
augmenting by his preſence. 

While he was buſied in ſolemniſing theſe games, Sulpitius 
having ſet out from Naupactum, and landed between Sicyon 
and Corinth, laid waſte all the open country. Philip upon 
this news left the games, marched with ſpeed againſt the | 
vg enemy, and meeting them laden with ſpoils, put them to 
WE file flight, and purſued them to their ſhips. Being returned to | 
1 the games he was received with univerſal applauſe: and par- 
1 ticularly, becauſe he had laid down his diadem and robes of | 
1 ſtate, and mixed indiſcriminately with the reſt of the ſpec- 
„ tators; a very pleaſing as well as ſoothing ſight to the inhabi - 
1 tants of free cities. But as his unaffected and popular be- 
Fang haviour had gained him the love of all, ſo his enormous 
[ exceſſes ſoon made him odious. It was now his cuſtom to 
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go at night into people's houſes in a plebeian dreſs, and there 
practiſe every kind of licentiouſneſs. It was not ſafe for 
fathers and huſbands to oppoſe him on theſe occaſions, for 
fear of being murthered. 

Some days after the ſolemnization of the games, Philip, 
with the Achæans, whoſe captain- general was Cycliadus, 
having croſſed the river of Lariſſa, advances as far as the 
city of Elis, which had received an Ætolian garriſon, The 
firſt day he laid waſte the neighbouring lands; afterwards 
he drew near the city in battle array, and cauſed ſome bodies 
of horſe to advance to the gates, to force the Ætolians to 
make a ſally. Accordingly they came out; but Philip was 
greatly ſurpriſed to find ſome Roman ſoldiers among them. 
Sulpitius having left Naupattum with fifteen gallies, and 
landed four thouſand men, had entered the city of Elis 
in the night. © The fight was very bloody. Demophantes, 
general of the cavalry of Elis, ſeeing Philopœmen, who 
commanded that of the Achæans, advanced out of the ranks, 
and ſpurred toward him with great impetuoſity. The latter 
waited for him with the utmoſt reſolution; and preventing 
his blow, laid him dead, with a thruſt of his pike, at his 
horſe's feet. Demophantes being thus fallen, his caval 
fled. I mentioned Philopœmen before, and ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak more particularly of him hereafter. On the 
other ſide, the infantry of Elis had fought with advantage. 
And now the king, perceiving that his troops began to give 
way, ſpurred his horſe into the midſt of the Roman foot. 
His horſe being wounded with a javelin threw him. It 
was then the battle grew furious, both ſides making extra- 
ordinary efforts; the Romans to take Philip priſoner, and 
the Macedonians to ſave him. The king ſignaliſed his cou- 
rage on this occaſion, having been obliged to fight a long 
time on foot, in the midſt of the cavalry, and a great 
{laughter was made in this engagement. At laſt, being 
carried off by his ſoldiers, and remounted on another horſe, 
he retired. The king encamped about five miles from that 
place; and the next day, having attacked a caſtle, in which 


a great number of peaſants, with all their flocks, were retired, 


he took four thouſand priſoners, and twenty thouſand head 


4 Plut. in Philop. p. 360. 
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ol cattle of all ſorts: an advantage which might conſole him 


for the affront he had lately received at Elis. 

That inſtant, advice was brought him that the Barbarians 
had made an incurſion into Macedonia; upon which he im- 
mediately ſet out, to defend his country, having left with 
the allies a detachment from his army of two thouſand five 
hundred men. Sulpitius retired with his fleet to AEgina, 
where he joined king Attalus, and paſſed the winter. Some 
time after the Achæans gave the /Etolians and the people 
of Elis battle near Meſſene, in which they had the advantage. 


Srct. V. Education and great qualities of Phalopemen. 
* DHILOPCEMEN, of whom large mention will be made 


hereafter, was of Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia in 
Peloponneſus. He was nobly educated by Caſſander of 
Mantinea, who, after his father's death, out of gratitude for 
the important ſervices he had received from him, undertook 
to be guardian and governor to his ſon Philopœmen. 

Being come to years of diſcretion, he was put under the 
care of Ecdemus and Demophanes, citizens of Megalopolis, 
who had been ſcholars to Arceſilaus, founder of the new 
academy. The ſcope of philoſophy in thoſe days was, to 
prompt mankind to ſerve their country: and, by its pre- 
cepts, to enable them to govern republics, and tranſact the 


greateſt affairs of ſtate. This was the ineſtimable advantage 


the two philoſophers in queſtion procured Philopœmen, and 
rendered him the common bleſſing of Greece. And, indeed, 
as it is ſaid that mothers love thoſe children beſt which they 
bring forth when advanced in years, Greece, as having given 
birth to Philopœmen in old age, and after ſo many illuſtri- 
ous perſonages, had a ſingular affettion for, and took a plea- 
ſure in enlarging his power, in proportion as his fame in— 
creaſed. He was called the laſt of the Greeks, as Brutus was 
afterwards called the laſt of the Romans: Undoubtedly to 
imply, that Greece, after Philopœmen, had produced no great 
man worthy of her ancient glory, 

Having formed himſelf upon the model of Epaminondas, 
he copied admirably his prudence in debating and reſolving 


e Plut. in Philop. p. 356—361. 
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upon affairs; his activity and boldneſs in executing ; and his 
perfect diſintereſtedneſs; but as to his gentleneſs, patience, 
and moderation, with regard to the feuds and diviſions 
which uſually break out in a ſtate, theſe he could never 
imitate. A certain ſpirit of contention, which reſulted 
naturally from his head-ſtrong and fiery temper, had qua- 
lified him better for the military than political virtue. 


And, indeed, from his infancy, the only claſs of people 


he loved was ſoldiers; and he took a delight only in ſuch 
exerciſes as were neceſſary to qualify him for the profeſſion 
of arms; ſuch as fighting in armour, riding, and throwing 
the javelin. And as he ſcemed, by his muſcles and ſtature, 
to be very well made for wreſtling, and ſome particular 
friends adviſing him to apply himſelf to it, he aſked them, 
whether this exerciſe of the athlete contributed to the 
making a man the better ſoldier? His friends could not 
help anſwering, that the life of the athletæ, who were 
obliged to obſerve a fixed and regular regimen; to eat a 
certain food, and that always at ſtated hours; and to devote 


a certain number of hours to ſleep, in order to preſerve 


their robuſtneſs, in which the greateſt part of their merit 
_ conſiſted; that this way of life, I ſay, differed entirely from 
that of ſoldiers, who frequently are obliged to ſubmit to 
hunger and thirſt, cold and heat; and have not always fixed 
hours either for eating or ſleeping. From thenceforth he 
conceived the higheſt contempt for the athletic exerciſes; 
looking upon them as of no ſervice to the public, and con- 
ſidering them, from that inſtant, as unworthy a man of any 
elevation of ſoul, happineſs of talents, or love for his 
country. 

The moment he quitted his governors and maſters, he 
entered among the troops which the city of Megalopolis 
fent to make incurſions into Laconia, in order to plunder 
and bring off from thence cattle and flaves. And in all theſe 
inroads, he was ever the firſt that marched out, and the laſt 
who came in. 

During the intervals in which there were no troops in the 
held, he uſed to employ his leiſure in hunting, to make 
himſelf robuſt and nimble; or elſe uſed to ſpend his hours 
in throwing up and cultivating the ground, having a fine 
eſtate three miles from the city, whither he uſed to retire 
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very frequently after dinner or ſupper. At night he would 
throw himſelf on a bed of ſtraw, like one of his ſlaves, and 
{leep ſo till next day. The next morning, by day-break, he 
uſed to go with his vine-dreſſers, and work in the vineyard, 
or follow the plough with his peaſants. After this, it was 
his cuſtom to return to the city, and employ himſelf in public 
affairs with his friends and the magiſtrates. 

Whatever he got in wars, he expended either in horſes 
and arms, or employed it in ranſoming the citizens who had 
been taken priſoners. He endeavoured to increaſe his eſtate, 
by improving his lands, which of all profits is the moſt law. 
ful; and was not ſatisfied with barely viſiting it now and 
then, and merely for diverſion-ſake, but devoted his whole 
care to it; perſuaded that nothing is more worthy of a man 


of probity and honour, than to improve his own fortune, 


provided he does not injure that of his neighbour. 

I muſt intreat my readers, in order for them to form a right 
judgment of Philopœmen, to convey themſelves in imagina- 
tion back to the ages I am {peaking of, and to call to mind 
with what induſtry all well-governed nations, as Hebrews, 
Perſians, Greeks, and Romans, applied themſelves to the 
tilling of land and manual labour; and the high eſteem in 
which ſuch exerciſes were had in thoſe ages. It 1s uni- 
verſally known that the Romans, after having gained ſignal 
victories, and alighted from the triumphal car, crowned with 
laurels and glory, returned immediately to their farms, 
whence they had been elected to command armies; and went 
to guide the plough and oxen, with the ſame hands which 
had juſt before vanquiſhed and defeated their enemies. Ac- 
cording to our cuſtoms and way of thinking, the exerciſes 
above mentioned are very low and contemptible; but it is an 
unhappineſs they ſhould be thought ſo, Luxury, by corrupt- 
ing our manners, has vitiated our judgments. It makes us 
conſider as great and valuable, what really in itſelf deſerves 
nothing but contempt; and it affixes, on the contrary, an 
idea of contempt and meanneſs, to things of ſolid beauty and 
real greatneſs. | 

Philopemen was very fond of the commerce of philoſo- 


phers, and read their works with the greateſt ſatis faction; 


however, he did not read them all without diſtinction, but 
ſuch only as could contribute to his improvement in virtue. 
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Of all the great ideas in Homer, he ſought and retained 
ſuch only as exalt the courage, and excite to great exploits ; 
and that poet abounds with ideas of this kind, no writer 
having ever painted valour in ſuch ſtrong and lively colours. 
But the other works in which Philopemen delighted moſt, 
were thoſe of Evangelus, called the Tatticks, that is, the art 
of drawing up troops in battle-array; and the hiſtories of 
Alexander the Great: for it was his opinion, that words 
ſhould always be made relative to actions, and theory to 
practice; having very little regard for thoſe books that are 
written merely to ſatisfy a vain curioſity, or furniſh a rapid 
and tranſient amuſement. 

After he had read the precepts and rules of the Tactics, 
he did not value the ſeeing demonſtrations of them in plans 
drawn upon paper, but uſed to make the application on the 
ſpot, in the ſeveral places he came to: for in his marches, 
he uſed to obſerve exactly the poſition of the hills as well as 
vallies; all the irregularities of the ground; the ſeveral dif- 
ferent forms and figures battalions and ſquadrons are obliged 
to take by rivulets, floods, and defiles in their way which 
oblige them to cloſe or extend themſelves : and after having 
reflected ſeriouſly on theſe particulars, he would diſcourſe on 
them with thoſe in his company. 

He was in his thirtieth year when Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, attacked Megalopolis. We have ſeen what courage 
and greatneſs of ſoul he diſplayed on that occalion. He 
ſignaliſed himſelf no leſs, ſome months after, in the battle 
of Selaſia, where Antigonus gained a famous victory over the 
ſame Cleomenes. That king of Macedon, charmed with 
ſuch exalted merit, to which he himſelf had been witneſs, 
made him very advantageous offers, to attach him to his ſer- 
vice, However, ſo great was his love for his country, that 
he refuſed them ; not to mention that he had naturally an 
averſion to a court-life, which not only requires great ſub- 
jection in the man who devotes himſelf to it, but deprives 


him of his liberty. However, as it was impoſſible for him 


to paſs his life in indolence and inaction, he went into 
Crete, which was engaged in war, to improve himſelf in 
the art of war. Crete ſerved him as an excellent ſchool ; 
lo that he made a great progreſs in it, and acquired a perfect 
knowledge in that ſcience, He there found men of a very 
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warlike diſpoſition, expert in combats of every kind, ex. 
tremely temperate, and inured to a moſt ſevere diſcipline. 
After having ſerved for ſome time in the troops of that 
iſland, he returned among the Achæans, who had heard ſuch 
great things of him, that immediately upon his arrival he 
was appointed general of the horſe. The firſt thing he did 
was to inquire into the ſtate of his forces, among whom he 
But he could 
neither diſſemble nor ſuffer ſuch a degeneracy. He himſelf 
therefore went from city to city, exhorting particularly all 
the young men, inſpiring them with ſentiments of honour, 
animating them with promiſes of reward, and ſometimes em- 
ploying ſeverity and puniſhment when he found them rebel- 
lious and ungovernable. He exerciſed and reviewed them 
often; or made them engage in tournaments, on ſuch ſpots 
as would admit of the greateſt number of ſpettators. By 
this practice he ſoon made all his ſoldiers ſo robuſt, expert 
and courageous, and at the ſame time ſo ready and nimble, 
that the ſeveral evolutions and motions, to the right, to the 
left, or from the top to the bottom, either of all the ſquadrons 
together, or of each trooper ſingly, was performed with ſo 
much {kiil and eaſe, that a ſpectator would almoſt have con- 
cluded, that this cavalry, like one individual body, moved 
itſelf ſpontaneoully, at the impreſſion of one and the ſame 


will. 


In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the laſt we 
mentioned, and in which he commanded the horſe, he gained 
great honour; and it was ſaid univerſally, that he was not 
inferior to any of the private ſoldiers, with regard to the 
ſtrength and ardour of his attacks; nor ſhowed leſs wiſdom 
and prudence than the oldeſt and moſt experienced generals; 
and that therefore he was equally capable either of fighting 
or commanding. 

Aratus, indeed, was the firſt who raiſed the Achzan league 
to the exalted pitch of glory and power it attained. Till 
he roſe, they were weak and greatly deſpiſed, becaule 
divided, and every city among them was ſtudious of nothing 
but its private intereſt, But Aratus made them formidable, 
by uniting and allying them together; and his deſign” was, to 
form one body and one power of all Peloponneſus, which, 
by this union, would have become invincible, The ſuccels 
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of his enterpriſes was not owing ſo much to his courage 
and intrepidity, as to his prudence, addreſs, affability, bene- 
yolence ; and, which was conſidered as a defect in his polt- 
tics, to the friendſhip he contratted with foreign princes, and 
which indeed ſubjected his ſtate to them. But, the inſtant 
Philopœmen aſſumed the reins of government, as he was a 
great captain, and had come off victorious in all his former 
battles, he rouſed the courage of the Achæans; and finding 
they were able to make head alone againſt their enemies, 
he obliged them to ſhake off the yoke of foreign powers. 

He made a great number of improvements in the diſci— 
pline of the Achæan troops, and changed the manner of 
their exercife, and their arms, which had a great many de- 
fects. He obliged them to uſe large and ponderous ſhields; 
gave them ſtrong lances, helmets, and armour for the breaſt 
and thigh; and thereby accuſtomed them to fight vigorouſly 
and gain ground, inſtead of hovering and flying about like 
light-armed troops, who rather {kirmiſh than fight in line of 
battle. 

He afterwards endeavoured at another improvement, which 
was much more difficult as well as more 1mportant in one 
ſenſe, and this was to curb and reſtrain their luxury, and 
exceſhve profuſion and expence. I ſay, to reſtrain; ima- 
gining that it would not be poſſible for him to eradicate 
their violent fondneſs for dreſs and outward ornaments. 
He began by ſubſtituting a different object in their place, by 
in{piring them with a love for another kind of maguificence, 
v1z. to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their horſes, their arms, 
and other things relating to war. This ardour had an effett 
even on their women, who now ſpent their whole time in 
working for their huſbands or children. The only things 
now ſeen in their hands were helmets, which they adorned 
with plumes of feathers tinged with the brighteſt dyes; coats 
of mail for horſemen, and cloaks for the ſoldiers; all which 
they embroidered. The bare ſight of theſe habits inflamed 
their courage, breathed in them a flrong deſire to defy the 
greateſt dangers, and a kind of impatience to fly in queſt of 
glory. Pomp in all other things, which attract the eye (ſays 
Plutarch) infallibly induces luxury: and inſpires all thoſe, 
who take a pleaſure in gazing upon it, with a ſecret effemi- 
ney and indolence: The ſenſes, inchanted and dazzled by 
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theſe deceitful charms, conſpiring to ſeduce the mind itſelf, 
and to enervate it by their ſoft infinuations. But, on the 
contrary, that magnificence, whoſe object is arms, animates 
and exalts courage. 

Philopœmen is not the only great man who had this way 
of thinking. Plutarch obſerves, that Brutus, who had ac- 
cuſtomed his officers not to be ſuperfluous on any other oc. 
caſion, was perſuaded that the richneſs and ſplendour of the 
armour and weapons which ſoldiers have always in their 
hands, or on their bodies, exalt the courage of men who 
are naturally brave and ambitious; and engages ſuch as are 
of a covetous temper to exert themſelves the more in fight, 
in order to defend their arms, which they look upon as a 
precious and honourable profeſhon. The author in queſtion 
tells us, that the circumſtance which gained Sertorius the 


affection of the Spaniards, was his beſtowing on them, with 
a very liberal hand, gold and ſilver to adorn their helmets, 
and enrich their ſhields. This was alſo the opinion of“ 
Cæſar, who always gave his ſoldiers arms that glittered with 
gold and ſilver; and this he did not only for pomp and 
ſplendour, but that they might act with greater courage in 
battle, for the defence of arms of ſo great a value. 
However, I muſt not omit obſerving, that generals, no leſs 
renowned than thoſe we have mentioned, differed in opinion 
from them. *® Mithridates, taught by his misfortunes of the 
little advantage which ſplendour is to an army, would not 
allow ſuch arms as were gilded and enriched with precious 
ſtones; and began to conſider them as the riches of the con- 
queror, and not the ſtrength of thoſe who wore them. 
Papirius, the famous dictator, who, by defeating the Samnites, 
repaid the alfront which the Romans had received at the Furcæ 
Caudinæ, ſaid F to his troops, that it was proper for a ſoldier 
to appear with a rough and ſtern aſpect; that ornaments of 


f Plut. in Brut. p. 1001. g Plut. in Lucullo, p. 496. 


* Habebat tam cult2s milites, ut argento & auro politis armis ornavet, ſimul & ad 
Meciem, & quo tenaciores eorum in prelio efſent metu damni. SvuzToN. in Jul. 
Caſar. c. 67. 


+ orridum militem eſſe debere, non cælatum auro argentoque, fed ferro & animis 


Hetum. Guippe illa predum werins quam arma e; nitentia ante rem, defermia 


enter ſanguinem & vulnera. Virtutem efſe militis decus, & omnia illa victorian 


ſegui: & ditem hoſtem guamvis pauperis victoris, premium efſe, LIV. I. ix. n. 40. 
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gold and ſilver ill became him; and that ſteel and bravery 
ought to form his glory and pride. And indeed, adds he, 

d and ſilver are rather ſpoils than arms. Theſe ornaments 
dazzle the eye before the battle; but make a moſt hideous 
appearance in the midſt of blood and ſlaughter. The ſoldier's 
ornament 1s his valour; the reſt is always conſequential of 
victory. A rich enemy falls a prey to the conqueror, how 
poor ſoever he may be. It is well known, that“ Alexander 
the Great entertained the ſame idea of the richneſs and mag- 
nificence of the arms of the Perſians. 

In this oppoſition of opinions, it does not become me to 
pronounce, which of thoſe great men had the moſt juſt way 
of thinking. But however this be, we cannot but admire the 
judgment of Philopœmen, Who ſeeing luxury pravalent and 
eſtabliſhed in his country, did not think it adviſable to 
baniſh it entirely; but contented himſelt with directing it to 
an object more laudable in itſelf, and more worthy of brave 
men. 

After Philopœmen had accuitomed the young men to 
make their {ſplendour conſiſt in that of their arms, he him- 
felt exerciſed and formed them very carefully in all the 
parts of military diſcipline. On the other ſide, the youths 


were very attentive to the inſtructions he gave them concern- 


ing military evolutions; whence there aroſe a kind of emula- 


tion among them, which ſhould execute them with the 
greateſt eaſe and diligence. They were prodigiouſly pleaſed 
with the manner of drawing up in order of battle, which he 
taught them; becauſe they conceived, that were the ranks 
were ſo very cloſe, they would be the more difficult to 
break; and their arms, though much more ponderous than 
before, felt much lighter, becauſe they took greater delight 


in carrying them from their ſplendour and beauty; and for 
this reaſon they panted to try them, and to ſee them imbrued 


in the blood of their enemies. 

It muſt be confeſſed that Philopœmen, in what light ſoever 
we view him, 1s a great captain, and a noble pattern for the 
imitation of all who embrace a military life. I cannot too 
ſtrongly exhort young officers and noblemen to ſtudy dili- 


+ Aciem b:/tium auro purpuraque fulgentem intueri jubebat, prædam nun arma 
£:ftantemn, 


Irent, & imbellibus feminis aurum vitieriperent, Q. Cuxr. I. iii, g. 10. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


gently ſo. perfect a model, and to imitate him in all thoſe 
things in which he is imitable by them. Our young noble. 
men are full of courage, ſentiments of honour, love of their 
country, and zeal for their prince: The war which broke 


out ſo ſuddenly in Europe, and to which they fly with incre. 


dible ardour, is a convincing proof of this, and eſpecially 
their behaviour in Italy and on the Rhine. They have fire, 
vivacity, genius, and do not want talents and qualities capable 
of raiſing them to whatever is greateſt: but then they ſome- 
times want a manly and vigorous education, which alone can 
form great men in every kind. Our manners being unhap. 
pily turned, through a taſte which prevails almoſt univer— 
ſally, towards effeminacy, pleaſures, and luxury, the admira- 
tion of things trifling in themſelves, and a fondneſs for falſe 
ſplendour, enervate our courage in our moſt tender years, 
and blunt the edge of that valour of ancient Gaul, which 
was once natural to us. 

Where the youth among our nobility educated like Philo- 
pœmen, ſo far, I mean, as is conſiſtent with our manners; 
were they to imbibe in their early years an inclination for 
ſtudies of a ſolid kind, ſuch as philoſophy, hiſtory, and 
polity ; were they to propoſe as models for their imitation, 
the many illuſtrious generals which the laſt age produced; 
were they to put themſelves under the diſcipline of thoſe 
who are now the ornament and glory of our nation; and would 
they once duly conſider, that true greatneſs does not conſiſt 
in ſurpaſſing others merely in pomp and profuſion, but in diſ- 
tinguiſhing themſelves by ſolid merit; in fine, were they to 
make it their delight and glory to perfect themſelves in the 
military knowledge, to ſtudy it in all its parts, and acquire 
the true ſcope and deſign of it, without omitting any of the 
means which conduce to their perfection in it; how illuſtri- 
ous a ſet of officers, commanders, and heroes, would France 
produce! One ſingle man inſpired the breaſt of the Achæans 
with this ardour and emulation. How much were 1t to be 
wiſhed (and why ſhould we not wiſh it?) that ſome one of 
our princes, great in all things, in valour as well as birth, 
would revive in our armies this taſte of the ancients, for 
ſimplicity, frugality, and generolity ; and direct the taſte of 
the French nation to things truly beautiful, ſolid, and juſt! 
All conqueſts would be infinitely ſhort of ſuch a glory. 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


Ster. VI. Various expedittons of Philip and Sulpitius. A 
digreſſion of Polybius upon fignals made by fire. 


"WE have already ſaid, that Sulpitius the proconſul, 

and king Attalus, had continued in winter-quarters 
at gina. As ſoon as ſpring appeared they had quitted 
them, and failed to Lemnos with their fleets, which together 
amounted to ſixty gallies. Philip, on the other fide, that 
he might be able to oppoſe the enemy, either by ſea or land, 
advanced towards Demetrias, whither the ambaſſadors of 
the allies came from all parts to implore his aid in the immi- 
nent danger to which they were expoſed. Philip gave them 
a favourable reception; and promiſed to furniſh them with 
ſuch ſuccours as the preſent juncture, and the neceſſity of 
their affairs, might require, He kept his promiſe, and ſent 
bodies of ſoldiers into different places, to ſecure them from 
the attacks of the enemy. He repaired to Scotuſa, and made 
his troops march thither from Lariſſa, which lies very near 
it; and then returned to Demetrias. And in order to give 
ſeaſonable ſuccour to ſuch of his allies as ſhould be attacked, 
he fixed ſignals in Phocis, Eubcea, and in the little iſland 


of Peparethos; and placed, in that part where he lay, on 


Tiſæum, a very lofty mountain of Theſſaly, men to obſerve 


them, that he might have ſpeedy notice of the enemy's 


march, and of the places he might deſign to attack. 
explain theſe ſignals liereafter. 

The proconſul and king Attalus advanced towards Eubcea, 
and laid ſiege to Oræa, one of its chief cities. It was defended 
by two caſtles ſtrongly fortified, and was able to hold out 


I ſhall 


a long time; but Plator who commanded it under Philip, 


ſurrendered it treacherouſly to the beſiegers. He had pur- 


poſely made the ſignals too late, that Philip might not have 


an opportunity of ſuccouring it. But the fame did not 
happen to Chalcis, which Sulpitius beſieged immediately after 


the taking of Oræa. The ſignals were made very ſeaſonably 


there; and the commander, deaf and inacceſſible to the offers 


of the proconſul, prepared for a ſtout defence. Sulpitius 
Vol. VI. 


a Polyb. I. X. p. 612-614 Liv. I. xxylli, n. 5—8. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


perceived that he had made an imprudent attempt, and was 
ſo wiſe as to deſiſt immediately from it. The city was 
ſtrongly fortified in itſelf; and beſides, ſituated on the 
Euripus, that famous ſtrait, * in which the ſea does not ebb 
and flow ſeven times every day, at fixed and ſtated hours, 
as (ſays Livy) is commonly reported, but irregularly, whilſt 
the waves roll on all ſides with ſo much impetuoſity, that 
they ſeem like torrents falling precipitately from the moun. 
tains ; ſo that ſhips can never ride there in ſafety. 

Attalus beſieged Opuntus, a city ſituated not far from 
the ſea-fide, among the Locrians, in Achaia. Philip advanced 
with incredible diligence, to its aid, having marched upwards 
of F ſixty miles in one day. The city had been juſt taken 
before he arrived at it; and he might have ſurpriſed Attalus 
who was employed in plundering the place, had not the 
latter, the inſtant he heard of his approach, retired with 
great precipitation. However, Philip purſued him to the 
ſea- ſide. 

Attalus having retired to Oræa, and received advice there, 
that Pruſias king of Bithynia had entered his territories, he 
returned towards Aſia, and Sulpitius to the iſland of Ægina. 
Philip, after having taken ſome ſmall cities, and fruſtrated 
the project of Machanidas, the Spartan tyrant, who deſigned 
to attack the people of Elis, who were employed in pre- 
paring for the ſolemnization of the Olympick games, he 
repaired to the aſſembly of the Achæans, which was held 
at AÆgium, where he expected to find the Carthaginian 
fleet, and to join it with his own; but advice being brought, 
that the ſhips of the Romans and king Attalus were failed 
away, his did the ſame. 

Philip ꝓ was truly grieved to find, that though he employed 
the utmoſt diligence in all his projects, he always came too 


* Haaxd alia infeflior claſſi ſtatio eff. Nam & wenti ab utriuſque terre praaltis 
montibus ſubiti ac procelloſi ſe dejiciunt, & fretum ipſum Evripi, non ſepties die, 
cut fama fert, temporibus ſtatis reciprocat 5 ſed temere, in modum venti nunc hut 
nunc illuc verſo mari, velut monte pracipiti devolutus torrens rapitur. Ita nec note, 
nec die, quies navibrs datur. Liv. 

+ So Livy has it; which is certainly a prodigious day's march for al 
army. 

+ Philippus merebat & 3 cùm ad omnia ipſe raptim I ct, null 
tamen ſe rei in tempore occurrifſe; & rapientem omnia ex oculis elufiſſe celeri- 
tatem ſuam fortunam, LIV. 


ret 


evidently demonſtrate his ſuperiority. 
encouraged the allies : after having given the neceſlary orders, 
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late to put them in execution; fortune, would he ſay, 
taking a pleaſure in bereaving him of every opportunity, 
and in fruſtrating all his incurſions and expeditions. How- 
ever, he concealed his uneaſineſs from the aſſembly, and 
ſpoke with an air of confidence and reſolution. Having 
called the gods and men to witneſs, that he had never 
negletted any opportunity of marching out, on all occaſions, 
in queſt of an enemy; he added, that he did not know which 
ſide uſed the greateſt diſpatch ; whether himſelf in flying to 


the aid of his allies, or his enemies in eſcaping his purſuits : 


that this was a tacit confeſſion that they thought themſelves 


inferior to him in ſtrength; nevertheleſs, that he hoped 
ſoon to gain ſo complete a victory over them, as would 


This ſpeech greatly 


and made ſome expeditions of no great importance, he 


returned into Macedonia, to carry on the war againſt the 
Dardanians. 


Digreſſion of Polybius, on the ſignals made by fire. 


The ſubject which Polybius here treats is curious enough 
in itſelf; and beſides, it bears ſo near a relation to the facts 
I am now relating, as to excuſe my introducing a digreſſion, 
that will not be of a great length, and which the reader 
may paſs over if he finds it tedious. I ſhall repeat it almoſt 
literally as I find it in Polybius. Livy, in his account of 
the particulars above related, and which he copied almoſt 
verbatim from Polybius, * mentions the ſame ſignals made 
by fire: but then he only hints at them, becauſe as they 
were not invented by the. Romans, conſequently this was 
a ſubject which did not relate ſo immediately to the hiſto 
he was writing. But this artifice of the ſignals, which is a 
part of the art of war, belongs properly to the hiſtory of 
the Greeks, and ſhows to how great a perfection they had 

8 2 


bo Philippus, ut ad omnes Haſtium motus pofſet occurrere, in Phocidem atque 
Exbœam, S Peparethum mittit qui loca alta eligerent, unde editi ignes apparerent : 
ipſe in Tiſeo (mons eft in altitudinem ingentem cacuminis editi} ſpeculam poſuit, ut 
ignibus procul ſublatis,  fignum, ubi quid mulirentur hoſtes, momente temperis 
acciperet, Ly, I. XXYiii, n. 5. 
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carried all the parts of that noble art, the judicious reflections 
they had formed in all things relative to it, and the aſtoniſhing 
progreſs they had made, in reſpect to the conſtruction of 


machines of war, different kinds of armour, and military 


ſignals. 

As the making of ſignals by fire, ſays Polybius, though 
of great uſe in war, has hitherto not been treated with 
any accuracy, I believe it will not be proper to paſs over 


them ſuperficially, but to dwell a little upon that head, in 


order to give my readers a more perfect idea of it. 

It is a truth univerſally acknowledged, that opportunity 
is of great advantage in all things, but eſpecially in war. 
Now, among the ſeveral things which have been invented 
to enable men to ſeiſe it, nothing can be more conducive to 
that end than ſignals made by fire. Whether tranſactions 
have happened but a little before, or are then tranſatting, 
they may, by this method, be very eaſily made known, at 
places diſtant three or four days' journey from where they 
happened, and ſometimes at a ſtill greater diſtance; and by 
this help, the neceſſary aids may be obtained in time. 
Formerly this method of giving notice was of very little 
advantage, becauſe of its too great ſimplicity. For, in order 
to the making ule of it, it was neceſſary that certain ſignals 
ſhould be agreed upon: And, as events are infinitely 
various, it was impoſſible to communicate the greateſt part 
of them by this method. As for inſtance, not to depart 
from the preſent hiſtory, it was very ealy to make known, 
at a diſtance, that a fleet was arrived at Oræa, at Peparethos, 
or at Chalcis; becauſe the parties whom it concerned had 
foreſeen this, and accordingly had agreed upon ſuch ſignals 
as might denote it. But an unexpected inſurrection, a 
treaſon, an horrid murther committed in a city, and ſuch 
like accidents as happen but too often, and which cannot be 
foreſeen; this kind of events, which require immediate 
conſideration and remedy, cannot be ſignified by a beacon. 
For it is not poſſible to agree upon a fignal for ſuch events 
as it is impoſſible to foreſee, 

Aneas,* who wrote a treatiſe on the duties of a general, 


i Polyb. I. x. p. 614—618. 
* /Eneas was contemporary with Ariſtotle. He wrote a treatiſe on the art of 
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endeavoured to complete what was wanting on this occaſion 
but he was far from ſucceeding ſo well as could have been 
wiſhed, or as he himſelf had propoſed, of which the reader 
may now judge. 

Thoſe, ſays he, who would give ſignals to one another, 
upon affairs of importance, muſt firſt prepare two veſſels 
of earth, exactly equal in breadth and depth: and they need 
be but four feet and a half deep, and a foot and a half wide. - #2 [ 
They then muſt take pieces of cork, proportioned to the | | 
mouth of theſe veſſels, but not quite ſo wide, that they "x 
may be let down with eaſe to the bottom of theſe veſſels. 1 
They next fix, in the middle of this cork, a ſtick, which 4. + 
muſt be of equal ſize in both theſe veſſels. This ſtick - FIRM 
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muit be divided exactly and diſtinttly by ſpaces of three 
inches each, in order that ſuch events as generally happen in 
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war may be written on them. For example, in one of 
theſe intervals the following words may be written: A BOD 0 
OF HORSE ARE MARCHED INTO THE COUNTRY. On 1 
another: A BODY OF INFANTRY, HEAVILY ARMED, ARE | 
ARRIVED HITHER. On a third: INFANTRY LIGHTLY 1 
ARMED. On a fourth: HORSE AND FOOT. On another: * 
SHIPS, Then PRO vISIONSͤH:; and ſo on till all the events, | 
which may probably happen in the war that is carrying on, 
are written down in theſe intervals. 


This being done, each of the two veſſels muſt have a little 
tube or cock of equal bigneſs, to let out the water in equal 
proportion. Then, the two veſſels muſt be filled with water; 
pieces of cork, with their ſticks thruſt through them, muſt 
be laid upon them, and the cocks mult be opened. Now it 
is plain, that as theſe veſſels are equal, the corks will ſink, 
and the ſticks deſcend lower in the veſſels, in proportion 
as they empty themſelves. But to be more certain of this 
exactneſs, it will be proper to make the experiment firſt, 
and to examine whether all things correſpond and agree 
together, by an uniform execution on both ſides. 

When they are well aſſured of this, the two veſſels muſt 
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war. Cineas, one of Pyrrhus's counſellors, made an abridgement of it. 
Pyrrhus alſo wrote on the ſame ſubject. lian. Ta@#. cap. 1. Cicero men- 
tions the two laſt in one of his epiſtles. Summum me ducem litera taæ 
reddiderunt, Plane neſciebam te tam peritum eſſe rei militaris. Pyrrhite libres et 


Cineæ video lectitaſſe. Lib. ix. Epiſt. 25. ad Papir. Poetam. 
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be carried to the two places where the ſignals are to be made 


and obſerved: Water 1s poured in, and the corks and flicks 
are put in the veſſels. In proportion as any of the events 
which are written on the ſticks ſhall happen, a torch, or 


other light, is raiſed, which muſt be held aloft, till ſuch 


time as another is raiſed by the party to whom it is directed. 
(This firſt ſignal is only to give notice that both parties are 
ready and attentive.) Then the torch or other light muſt be 
taken away, and the cocks ſet open. When the interval, 
that is, that part of the ſtick where the event of which 
notice is to be given is written, ſhall be fallen to a level 
with the veſſels, then the man who gives the ſignal lifts up 
his torch; and on the other ſide, the correſpondent ſignal. 
maker immediately turns the cock of his vellel, and looks 
at what is written on that part of the ſtick which touches the 
mouth of the veſſel; on which occaſion, if every thing 
has been executed exactly and equally on both ſides, both 
will read the ſame thing. 


Although this method differs from that which was practiſed 
in early ages, in which men agreed only upon a ſingle ſignal 
which was to denote the event the other party deſired to be 
informed of, and which had been agreed upon, it nevertheleſs 
was too vague and indeterminate. For it is impoſſible to 
foreſee all the accidents that may happen in a war; and 
though they could be foreſeen, there would be no poſſibility 
of writing them all on a piece of ſhck. Beſides, when any 
unexpetted accident ſhould happen, how could notice be 
given of it according to this method? To this I may add, 
that the inſcription on the ſhck is no ways exact and circum- 
ſtantial. We are not told how many horſe and foot are come; 
what part of the country they are in; how many ſhips are 
arrived; nor the quantity of proviſions we have. For 
before theſe ſeveral particulars could be written on the 
ſtick, they muſt have been foreſeen, which was altogether 
impoſſible, though moſt eſſential; and how can ſuccours 
be ſent, when it is not known how many enemies are to be 


pole. nor in what part of the country they are? How 
mult a party either confide in or doubt their own ſtrength? 


In a word, how will they know what to do, when they 


are not told how many ſhips, or what quantity of proviſions 
are come from the enemy? 
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The laſt method was invented by Cleoxenus, which others 
aſcribe to Democlitus; however, we have improved it, ſays 
Polybius, who continues the ſole ſpeaker upon this head. 
This fixes every circumſtance, and enables us to give 
notice of whatſoever happens. The only thing required, is 
great care and exactneſs. This method is as follows: 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet muſt be taken and 
divided into five parts; and theſe muſt be fixed on a board, 
from top to bottom, in their natural order on five columns; 
five letters in each column, the laſt excepted, which is to 
have but four. | | 

The alphabet being diſpoſed in this manner, the man who 
is to make the ſignal muſt begin by ſhowing two torches or 
lights; and theſe he muſt hold aloft till the other party has 
alſo ſhown two lights. This firſt ſignal is only to ſhow that 
both ſides are ready, after which the lights muſt be removed. 

The affair now 1s, to make the other party read, in this 
alphabet, the advices we want to acquaint them with. The 
perſon, who gives the ſignal, ſhall hold up torches to his left, 
in order to denote to the correſpondent party, from which 
of the columns he muſt take letters, to write them down 
in proportion as they ſhall be pointed out to him; ſo that 
if it is the firſt column, he only holds up one torch; if the 
ſecond, he ſhows two, and ſo on, and always to the left. 
He muſt do the ſame to the right hand, to point out to 
the perſon who receives the ſignal, which letter in the column 
he muſt obſerve and write down. This both parties muſt 
agree upon between them. 

Theſe ſeveral things being fixed, and each of them got to 
his poſt, the man who gives the ſignal muſt have a * geo- 
metrical inſtrument with two tubes, in order that he may 
know by one of them the right, and by the other the left 
of him who is to anſwer. The board muſt be ſet up near 
to this inſtrument; and to the right and left a ſolid muſt 


be raiſed ten feet broad, and about the height of a man; 


in order that the torches, which ſhall be lifted up over it, may 
ſpread a ſtrong, clear light; and that when they are to be 
lowered, they may be entirely hid behind them. 

All things being thus diſpoſed on each ſide, I will ſup- 


The figure of it is annexcd at the end of this little treatiſe. 
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poſe, for inftance, that advice is to be given, that © An 
hundred Cretans, or Kretans, are gone over to the enemy.” 
Firſt, he muſt make choice of ſuch words as will expreſs what 
is here ſaid in the feweſt letters poſſible, as Cretans, or 
Kretans,* an hundred have deſerted,” which expreſſes the 
very ſame idea in much fewer letters. 

The firſt letter is a K, which 1s in the ſecond column. 
Two torches muſt therefore be lifted to the left, to inform 
the perſon who receives the ſignal, that he muſt look into the 
ſecond column, He then muſt lift up five torches to the 
right, to denote that the letter ſought for 1s the fifth of the 
ſecond column, that 1s, a K. 

Afterwards four torches muſt be held up to the left, to 
point out the P which is in the fourth column; then two to 
the right, to denote that this letter is the ſecond of the fourth 
column. The ſame muſt be obſerved with reſpect to the 
reſt of the letters. | 

By this method, every event that comes to pals may be 
denoted in a fixed and determinate manner. The reaſon 
why two ſets of lights are uſed, is, becauſe every letter muſt 
be pointed out twice; the firſt, to denote the column to 
which it belongs; and the ſecond, to ſhow its place in order 
in the columns pointed out. If the perſons employed on 
theſe occaſions obſerve the rules here laid down, they will 
give exact notice: but it muſt be practiſed a long time, 
before they will be able to be very quick and exact in the 
operation. 

This is what is propoſed by Polybius, who, it is well 
known, was a great ſoldier and politician, and for this reaſon 
his hints ought to be valued. They might be improved 
and put in practice on a great many occaſions. Theſe ſignals 
were employed in a monntainous country. 

A pamphlet was lent me, printed in 1702, and entitled, 
The art of making ſignals both by ſea and land.“ The 
pamphlet was dedicated to the king, by the Sieur Marcel, 
commiſhoner of the navy at Arles. This author affirms, 
that he communicated ſeveral times, . at the diſtance of 

two leagues (in as ſhort a ſpace of time as a man could 


* The words are diſpoſed in this manner in the Greek, 
+ This is the capital letter R in the Greek tongue. 
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write down, and form exactly the letters contained in the 
advice he would communicate) an unexpected piece of news 
that took up a page in writing. 

I cannot ſay what this new invention was, nor what ſuc- 
ceſs it met with; but in my opinion ſuch diſcoveries as 
theſe ought not to be negletted. In all ages and nations, 
men have been very deſirous of finding out and employing 
methods for receiving or communicating ſpeedy advices ; and 
of theſe, ſignals by fire are one of the principal. 

® In the fabulous times, when the fifty daughters of Danaus 
murthered all their huſbands in one night, Hypermneſtra 
excepted, who ſpared Lynceus, it is related that both flying, 
and each being arrived at a place of ſafety, they informed 
one another of it by ſignals made by fire; and that this cir- 
cumſtance gave riſe to the feſtival of torches eſtabliſhed in 
Argos. 

Agamemnon, at his ſetting out for the Trojan expedition, 
had promiſed Clytemneſtra, that the very day the city ſhould 
be taken, he would give notice of the victory by fires kin- 
dled for that purpoſe. He kept his word, as appears from 
the tragedy of Aſchylus, which takes its name from that 
prince: Where the ſhe-centinel, appointed to watch this 
ſignal, declares ſhe had ſpent many tedious nights in that 
uncomfortable poſt. 

We alſo find “ by the writings of Julius Cæſar, that 
he himſelf uſed the ſame method. 

Czſar gives us an account of another method in uſe 
amongſt the Gauls. Whenever any extraordinary event hap- 
pened in their country, or they ſtood in need of immediate 
ſuccour, they gave notice to one another by repeated ſhouts, 
which were catched from place to place; fo that the maſ- 
ſacre of the Romans in Orleans, at ſun-riſe, was known by 
eight or nine o'clock in the evening in Auvergne, forty 
leagues from the other city. 

a We are told of a much ſhorter method. It is pre- 
tended that the king of Perſia, when he carried the war into 
Greece, had poſted a kind of centinels at proper diſtances, 
who communicated to one another, by their voices, ſuch 


m Pauſan. I. ii. p. 130. n Coel. Rhodig. I. xviil. c. 8. 


* Celeriter, ut ante Ceſar imperaverat, ignivus ſignificatione * ex proximis 
caſtellis e concurſum eft, Cs. Bell. Gall. I. ii. 
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news as it was neceſſary to tranſmit to a great diſtance; and 


that advice could be communicated from Athens to Suſa 
(upwards of an hundred and fifty leagues) in forty-eight 
hours. 

It is alſo related, that a“ Sidonian propoſed to Alexander 
the Great an infallible method for eſtabliſhing a ſpeedy 
and ſafe communication between all the countries ſubject 
to him. He required but five days for giving notice, from 
ſo great a diſtance as between his hereditary kingdom, and 
his moſt remote conqueſt in India: But the king, looking 
upon this offer as a mere chimera, rejected it with contempt: 
however he ſoon repented it, and very juſtly; for the ex. 
periment might have been made with little trouble to him- 
ſelf. 

o Pliny relates another method, which is not altogether 
improbable. Decimus Brutus defended the city of Modena, 
beſieged by Anthony, who prevented his ſending the leaſt 
advice to the conſuls, by drawing lines round the city, and 
laying nets in the river. However, Brutus employed pigeons, 
to whoſe feet he faſtened letters, which arrived in fafety 
wherever he thought proper to ſend them. Of what uſe, 
ſays Pliny, f were Anthony's intrenchments and centinels to 
him? Of what ſervice were all the nets he ſpread, when the 
new courier took his rout through the air ? 

Travellers relate, that to carry advices from Alexandria 
to Aleppo, when ſhips arrive in that harbour, they make 
uſe of pigeons, which have young ones at Aleppo. Letters, 
containing the advices to be communicated, are faſtened 
about the pigeons” necks, or feet; this being done, the pigeons 
take wing, ſoar to a great height, and fly to Aleppo, where 
the letters are taken from them. The ſame method 1s uſed 
in many other places. 


o Plin. I. vil. c. 37. 


'* Vigenere, in his remarks on the ſeventh book of Cæſar's wars in Gaul, 
relates this without citing directly the author. 


We Quid vallum, S wigil obſidio, atque etiam retia amne prætexia profuere 
Antonio, per cœlum eunte nuntio ? 
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Deſcription of the inſtrument employed in ſignals made by fire, 


Mr. Chevalier, mathematical profeſſor in the royal col- 
lege, a fellow member with me, and my particular friend, has 
been ſo good as to delineate, at my requeſt, the figure of the 
inſtrument, mentioned by Polybius, and to add the following 
explication of it. 

In this manner I conceive the idea I have of the inſtru- 
ment deſcribed by Polybius, for communicating advices at 
a great diſtance, by ſignals made by fire. 

AB is a beam about four or five feet long, five or ſix 
inches broad, and two or three inches thick. At the ex- 
tremities of it are, well dove-tailed and fixed exactly per- 
pendicular in the middle, two croſs pieces of wood, CD, 
EF, of equal breadth and thickneſs with the beam, and 
three or four feet long. The ſides of theſe croſs pieces 
of timber muſt be exactly parallel, and their upper ſuper- 
ficies very ſmooth. In the middle of the ſurface of each 
of theſe pieces, a right line muſt be drawn parallel to 
their ſides; and conſequently theſe lines will be parallel to 
one another. At an inch and a half or two inches diſ- 
ſtance from theſe lines, and exactly in the middle of the 
length of each croſs piece, their muſt be driven in ve 
ſtrongly, and exactly perpendicular, an iron or braſs ſcrew 
(2) whoſe upper part, which muſt be cylindrical, and five 
or ſix * lines in diameter, ſhall projett ſeven or eight lines 
above the ſuperficies of theſe croſs pieces. 

On theſe pieces muſt be placed two hollow tubes or cy- 
linders GH, IK, through which the obſervations are made. 
Theſe tubes muſt be exattly cylindrical, and formed of 
ſome hard, ſolid metal, in order that they may not ſhrink 
or warp. They mult be a foot longer than the croſs pieces 
on which they are fixed, and thereby will extend fix inches 
beyond it at each end. Theſe two tubes muſt be fixed on 
two plates of the ſame metal, in the middle of whoſe length 
ſhall be a ſmall convexity (3) of about an inch round. 
In the middle of this part (3) muſt be a hole exactly round, 

about half an inch in diameter; ſo that applying the plates 


on which theſe tubes are fixed, upon the croſs pieces of 


* Twelfth part of an inch- 
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wood CD, EF, this hole muſt be exattly filled by the pro. 
jecting and cylindrical part of the ſcrew (2) which was fixed 
in it, and in ſuch a manner as to prevent its play. The 
head of the ſcrew may extend ſome lines beyond the ſuper. 
ficies of the plates, and in ſuch a manner as that thoſe tubes 
may turn, with their plates about theſe ſcrews, in order to 
direct them on the boards or ſcreens P, Q, behind which 
the ſignals by fire are made, according to the different dif. 
tances of the places where the ſignals ſhall be given. 

The tubes muſt be blacked within, in order that when 
the eye is applied to one of their ends, it may not receive 
any reflected rays. There muſt alſo be placed about the 
end, on the ſide of the obſerver, a perforated ring, the 
aperture of which muſt be of three or four lines; and 
place at the other end two threads, the one vertical, and 
the other horizontal, croſſing one another in the axis of 
the tube, 

In the middle of the beam AB muſt be made a round 
hole, two inches in diameter, in which muſt be fixed the 
foot LMNOP, which ſupports the whole machine, and round 
which it turns as on its axis. This machine may be called 
a rule and fights, though it differs from that which is applied 
to circumferenters, theodolites, and even geometrical ſquares, 
which are uſed to draw maps, take plans, and ſurvey, Gc. 
but it has the ſame uſes, which is to direct the ſight. 


The perſon who makes the ſignal, and he who receives 
it, muſt have the like inſtrument ; otherwiſe, the man who 
receives the ſignal could not diſtinguiſh whether the ſignals 
made are to the right or left of him who makes them, which 
is an eſſential circumſtance according to the method pro- 
poled by Polybius. 

The two boards or ſcreens PQ, which are to denote the 
right and left hand of the man who gives the ſignals, or to 
diſplay or hide the fires, according to the circumſtance of 
the obſervation, ought to be greater or leſs, and nearer or 
farther diſtant from one another, according as the diſtance 
between the places where the ſignals muſt be given and re- 
ceived is greater or leſs. 

In my deſcription of the preceding machine, all I endea- 
voured was, to explain the manner how Polybius's idea 
might be put in execution, in making ſignals by fire; but 
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1 do not pretend to ſay, that it is of uſe, for giving ſignals 
at a conſiderable diſtance ; for it is certain, that, how large 
ſoever this machine be, ſignals made by 2, g, 4, and 5 0 
torches, will not be ſeen at 5, 6, or more leagues diſtance, Pl 
as he ſuppoſes. To make them viſible at a greater diſtance, q: | 
ſuch torches muſt not be made uſe of, as can be lifted up N 
and down with the hand, but large wide ſpreading fires wn! 
of whole loads of ſtraw or wood ; and, conſequently, boards 1 
or ſcreens of a prodigious ſize muſt be employed, to hide or i 
ecliple them, 

Teleſcopes were not known in Polybius's time ; they 
were not diſcovered or improved till the laſt century. Thoſe | 
aaa ng might have made the ſignals in queſtion viſible wall! | 
at a much greater diſtance than bare tubes could have done : 1 
but I ſtill doubt, whether they could be employed to the f 
uſe mentioned by Polybius, at a greater diſtance than two 40 
or three leagues. However, I am of opinion, that a city ws | | 
beſieged might communicate advice to an army ſent to ſuc 2 TR 
cour it, or give notice how long time it could hold out a | 
ſiege, in order to taking proper meaſures : and that, on the | 
other ſide, the army ſent to its aid might communicate its «| 
deſigns to the city beſieged, eſpecially by the aſſiſtance of 1 
teleſcopes. | | s| 
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Sect. VII. Philopemen gains a famous victory near Man- 
tinea, over Machamdas, tyrant of Sparta. The high regard 
paid to that general: Nabis ſucceeds Machamdas. Some 
inſtances of has avarice and cruelty. A general peace con— 
cluded between Philip and the Romans, in which the allies viel 
on both ſides are included. 5 g | 
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4 THE Romans, wholly employed in the war with Han- (bi 

mbal, which they reſolved to terminate, intermeddled 0 
very little with that of the Greeks and did not moleſt ey | 
them during the two following years. | ml! 
| ? In the firſt, Philopeemen was appointed captain general A. M. 10 Nt! 
of the Achzans. As ſoon as he was inveſted with this em- , 379%, 1M 
ployment, which was the higheſt in the ſtate, he aſſembled a2. buy | 


p Polyb. I. xi, p. 629—63t, i 14 
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his allies before he took the field, and exhorted them to 
ſecond his zeal with courage and warmth, and ſupport with 
honour both their fame and his. He inſiſted ſtrongly on the 
care they ought to take, not of the beauty and magnificence 
of the dreſs, which became women only, and thoſe too 
of little merit ; but of the neatneſs and ſplendour of their 
arms, an object worthy of men, intent upon their own 
glory and the good of their country. | 

His ſpeech was received with univerſal applauſe, inſo. 
much that, at the breaking up of the aſſembly, all thoſe who 
were magnificently dreſſed were pointed at; ſo great an 
influence have the words of an illuſtrious perſon, not only in 
diſſuading men from vice, but in inclining them to virtue; 


eſpecially when his actions correſpond with his words, for 


then it is ſcarce poſſible to reſiſt his exhortations. This was 


the character of Philopemen. Plain in his dreſs, and frugal 


in his diet, he took very little care of his body. In conver- 


ſation he ſuffered patiently the ill temper of others, even 


when they uſed contemptuous expreſſions : And, for himſelf, 
he was ſure never to give the leaſt offence to any one. It 
was his ſtudy, during his lite, to ſpeak nothing but the truth: 
and, indeed, the {lighteſt expreſſions of his were heard with 
reſpect, and immediately believed. And he was not obliged 
to employ a great many words to perſuade, his conduct being 
a rule of what every body elſe ought to do. 

The aſſembly being diſmiſſed, every body returned to their 
reſpective cities, in the higheſt admiration of Philopcemen, 


whoſe words as well as actions had charmed them; and 


fully perſuaded, that as long as he ſhould preſide in the 
government, it could not but flouriſh. He immediately 
viſited the ſeveral cities, and gave the neceſſary orders in 
them. He aſſembled the people in every place, acquainted 
them with every thing that was neceſſary to be done, and 
raiſed troops. After ſpending near eight months in making 
the various preparations, he took the field. 

14 Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedæmonia, was watching, 
at the head of a powerful army, for an opportunity to 
ſubject all Peloponneſus. The moment advice was brought 


1 Polyb. I. xi. p. 631—637, Plut, in Philop. p. 391. 
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of his arrival in the territories of Mantinea, Philopœmen 
prepared to give him battle. 

The tyrant of Sparta ſet out upon his march at day-break, 
at the head of the heavy-armed infantry, and poſted to the 
right and left on the ſame line, but a little more advanced, 
the light infantry compoſed of foreigners; and behind them 
chariots laden with catapultæ,“ and darts to ſuſtain them. 
It appears by the ſequel, that before him lay a ditch, that 
run along part of the plain, beyond which his troops ex- 
tended at each end. 

At the ſame time Philopemen marched his army in three 
bodies out of the city. The firſt, conſiſting of Achæan 
horſe, was poſted to the right. The ſecond, compoſed of 
heavy-armed foot, was in the centre, and advanced to the 
ditch. The third, compoſed of IIlyrians, cuiraſſiers, fo- 
reigners, light-armed troops, and ſome 7 Tarentine horſe, 
were at the left, with Philopœmen at their head. 

The time for beginning the battle approaching, and the 
enemy in view, that general, flying up and down the ranks 
of the infantry, encouraged his men in few, but very ſtrong 
expreſſions, Moſt of them were even not heard; but he was 
fo dcar to his ſoldiers, and they repoſed ſuch confidence in 
him, that they wanted no exhortations to fight with incredi- 
ble ardour. In a kind of tranſport they animated their 
general, and preſſed him to lead them on to battle. All he 
endeavoured to make them underſtand was, that the time 
was come in which their enemies would be reduced to an 
ignominious captivity, and themſelves reſtored to a glorious 
and immortal liberty. 

Machanidas marched his infantry in a kind of column, 
as if he intended to begin the battle by charging the right 
wing: but when he was advanced to a proper diſtance, he 
on a ſudden made his infantry wheel about, in order that 
it might extend to his right, and make a front equal to 
the left of the Achæans; and, to cover it, he cauſed all 
the chariots laden with catapultæ to advance forward. Phi- 
lopœmen plainly ſaw that his deſign was to break his in- 
fantry, by overwhelming it with darts and ftones : however, 


* Engines to diſcharge darts or ſtones, &c. 
1 The Tarentine horſemen had each two horſes. Liv. I. xxxv. n. 28. 
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he did not give him time for it, but cauſed the Tarentine 
horſe to begin the battle with great vigour, on a ſpot where 
they had room enough to engage in. Machanidas was forced 
to do the ſame, and to lead on his Tarentines. The firſt 


charge was very furious. The light-armed ſoldiers advanc- 


ing a little after to ſuſtain them, in a moment the foreign 
troops were univerſally engaged on both ſides; and, as in 
this attack they fought man to man, the battle was a long 
time doubtful. At laſt, the foreigners in the tyrant's army 


had the advantage; their numbers and dexterity, acquired 


by experience, giving them the ſuperiority. The Illyrians 
and cuiraſſiers, who ſuſtained the foreign ſoldiers in Philo- 
pemen's army, could not withſtand ſo furious a charge. 
They were entirely broke, and fled with the utmoſt preci- 
Pitation towards the city of Mantinea, about a mile from 


the field of battle. 


Philopœmen ſeemed now loſt to all hopes. On this occa- 
ſion, ſays Polybius, appeared the truth of a maxim, which 
cannot reaſonably be conteſted, That the events of war are 
generally ſucceſsful or unfortunate, only in proportion to 
the {kill or ignorance of the generals who command in them. 
Philopœmen, ſo far from deſponding at the ill ſucceſs of 
the firſt charge, or being in confuſion, was ſolely intent 
upon taking advantage of the errors which the enemy might 
commit. 
which indeed is but too frequent on theſe occaſions, and 
for that reaſon cannot be too ſtrongly guarded againſt. 
Machanidas, after the left wing was routed, inſtead of im- 


' proving that advantage, by charging in front that inſtant 


with his infantry the centre of that of the enemies, and 
taking it at the ſame time in flank with his victorious wing, 
and thereby terminating the whole affair, ſuffers himſelf 
like a young man, to be hurried away by the fire and im- 
petuoſity of his ſoldiers, and purſucs, without order or diſ- 
cipline, thoſe who were flying; as if, after having given way, 


fear would not have carried them to the gates of the city. 


Philopœmen, who upon this defcat had retired to his 
infantry in the centre, takes the firſt cohorts, commands them 
to wheel to the left, and at their head marches and ſeiſes 


the poſt which Machanidas had abandoned. By this move- 


ment he divided the centre of the enemy's infantry from 


Accordingly they were guilty of a great one, 
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his right wing. He then commanded theſe cohorts to ſtay 
in the poſt they had juſt ſeiſed, till farther orders; and at 
| the ſame time diretted * Polybius, the Megalopolitan, to 
rally all the Illyrians, cuiraſſiers, and foreigners, who, 
without quitting the ranks, and flying as the reſt had | 
done, had drawn off, to avoid the fury of the conqueror; 0 
and, with theſe forces, to poſt himſelf on the flank of the | 
infantry in his centre, to check the enemy in their return 
from the purſuit, 

But now the Lacedzmonian infantry, elate with the firſt 
ſucceſs of their wing, without waiting for the ſignal, ad- 
vance with their pikes lowered towards the Achæans as tar 
as the brink of the ditch. When they came up to it, whe- 
ther from being ſo ncar the enemy, they were aſhamed not 2 
to go on, or that they did not value the ditch, becauſe it was 34 
dry and had no hedge; and beſides, being no longer able 4 
to retire, becauſe the advanced ranks were puſhed forward 1 
by thoſe in the rear, they ruſhed into the ditch at once. 
This was the deciſive point of time which Philopœmen 
had long waited, and thereupon he orders the charge to | 
be ſounded. His troops levelling their pikes, fell with 4 
dreadful ſhouts on the Lacedæmonians. Theſe, who at their i 
deſcending into the ditch, had broke their ranks, no ſooner i Jl 
ſaw the enemy above them, but they immediately fled; never- Sa | 
theleſs, great numbers of them were lelt in the ditch, having e 
been killed either by the Achæans, or their own ſoldiers, 4 1 | 

To complete the glory of this action, the buſineſs now 1 
was to prevent the tyrant from eſcaping the conqueror. 
This was Philopemen's only objett. Machanidas, on his 
return, perceived that his army fled; when, being ſenſible | | 
of his error, he endeavoured, but in vain, to force his way u 
through the Achæans. His troops perceiving that the enemy $4 ul 
were maſters of the bridge which Jay over the ditch, were ls 
quite diſpirited, ang endeavoured to ſave themſelves as well 7 Bil 
as they could. Machanidas himſelf, finding it impoſſible to 7 45 
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paſs the bridge, hurried along the ſide of the ditch, in 
order to find a place for getting over it. Philopœmen knew 
him by his purple mantle, and the trappings of his horle : So 
that, after giving the neceſſary orders to his officers, he paſſed 
the ditch, in order to ſtop the tyrant. The latter havin 
found a part of the ditch which might eaſily be croſſed, 
claps ſpurs to his horſe, and ſprings forward in order to leap 
over. That very inſtant Philopœmen threw his javelin at 
him, which laid him dead in the ditch. The tyrant's head 
being ſtruck off, and carried from rank to rank, gave new 
courage to the vittorious Achæans. They purſued the 
fugitives, with incredible ardour, as far as Tegea, entered 
the city with them, and being now maſters ot the held, 
the very next day they encamped on the banks of the 
Eurotas. 

The Achæans did not loſe many men in this battle, but 
the Lacedæmonians loſt four thouſand, without including 
the priſoners, who were ſtill more numerous. The bag- 
gage and arms were alſo taken by the Achzans. 

The conquerors, ſtruck with admiration at the conduct of 
their general, to whom the vittory was entirely owing, 
erected a brazen ſtatue to him in the ſame attitude in which 


he had killed the tyrant ; which ſtatue they afterwards placed 


in the temple of Apollo at Delphos. 
Polybius juſtly obſerves, that this ſignal victory mult not 
| be aſcribed either to chance, or a concurrence of circum- 
ltances, but entirely to the abilities of the general, who had 
foreſeen and diſpoſed all things neceſſary for this great 
event. And, indeed, from the beginning (it is Polybius 
who ſtill ſpeaks, and continues his reflections) Philopcemen 
had covered himſelf with the ditch: not to avoid coming 
to a battle, as ſome have imagined, but becauſe, like 
a judicious man and a great ſoldier, he had reflected, that 
ſhould Machanidas attempt to make his aymy pals the ditch, 
betore he was aware of it, his troops would certainly be cut 
to pieces, aud entirely deteated ; or if, being ſtopped by the 
ditch, he ſhould change his reſolution, and break his order 
of battle through fear, that he would be thought the moſt 
unikitul of generals, in abandoning his victory to the ene— 
my, witliout daring to come to a battle, and in carrying off 
no other marks of his enterpriſe, than the ignominy of having 
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renounced it. Polybius alſo highly applauds the preſence of 
mind and reſolution of Philopœmen, in his not deſponding 
or loſing courage when his left wing was routed; but in 
having made that very defeat an occaſion of his gaining a 
glorious victory. 

Methinks theſe ſmall battles, where there are not many 
combatants on either ſide, and in which, by that means, one 1 
may follow, as it were with the eye, the ſeveral ſteps of Wi 
the commanding ofhcers, obſerve the ſeveral orders they 1 
give, the precautions they take, and the errors they commit; 1 
that theſe, I ſav, may be of great ſervice to thoſe who are 15 
one day to command armies; and this is one of the chief 5 1 
advantages from the ſtudy of hiſtory. N 

It is related that, in the aſſembly of the Nemæan games A. M. \ IF 
which were ſolemnized the year after this famous battle of wy 
Mantinea, Philopœmen being elected general of the Achæans 205. I 
a ſecond time, and having then no employment for his forces, 1 
upon account ot the feſtival, he cauſed his phalanx, very * | | 
ſplendidly clothed, to paſs in review before all the Greeks, . wi 
and made them perform their uſual exerciſes, to ſhow with e 
what dexterity, ſtrength, and agility, they performed tlie 1140 
ſeveral military movements, without breaking or diſordering 14 
their ranks in the leaſt. He afterwards went into the theatre 1 
in which the muſicians were diſputing for the prize in their 1 N il 
art, accompanied by thoſe youths in their coats of arms, all ei 
of a graceful ſtature, and in the flower of their age; all e N 
filled with the higheſt veneration for their general, and lk | 
fired at the ſame time with a martial intrepidity ; ſentiments e | 
with which their glorious battles and ſucceſs, under this | 
illuſtrious general, had inſpired them. 
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Ihe very inſtant that flouriſhing troop of youths entered el || 
. with Philopœmen, Pylades the muſician, who was ſinging to I 
[ his lyre the Per ſians of * Timotheus, happened accidentally fink . f 
to repeat the following verſe, WAY, l 
The wreaths of liberty to me you 0we, 2 1 | 
; The brighteſt crown the gods beſtow. 1 N I 
1 Theſe lofty verſes being finely expreſſed by the linger, 11 
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who had an exquiſite voice, ſtruck the whole aſſembly. At 
the ſame time all the Greeks caſt their eyes upon Philopœ.- 
men ; and clapping their hands, and raiſing ſhouts of joy, 
they called to mind the glorious ages of triumphant Greece; 
ſoothing themſelves with the pleaſing hopes, that they ſhould 
revive thoſe ancient times, and their priſtine glory; ſo 
greatly did a gencral, like Philopœmen, increaſe their con- 
fidence, and inflame their courage. 

And indeed, ſays Plutarch, as we find young colts are 
always fond of thoſe they are uſed to, and that in caſe 
any other perſon attempts to mount them, they are dif. 
pleaſed, and prance about with their new rider; the ſame 
diſpoſition appeared in the Achæan league. The inſtant 
they were to embark in a new war, and a battle was to be 
fought, it any other general was appointed, immediately 
the deputies of the confederate powers would be diſcouraged, 
and turn their eyes in queſt of Philopœmen; and the moment 
he appeared, the whole league revived and were ready tor 
action; fo ſtrongly were they perſuaded of his great valour 
and abilities; well. knowing that he was the only general 
whoſe preſence the enemy dreaded, and whole name alone 
made them tremble. 

Can there, humanly ſpeaking, be a more pleaſing, more 
allecting, or more ſolid glory for a general or a prince, 
than to ſee himſelt eſteemed, beloved, and revered, by the 
army and people, in the manner Philopœmen was? is it 
poſſible for any man to be ſo taſteleſs and void of ſenſe, as 
to prefer, or even compare, to the honour which the ex- 
alted qualities of Philopœmen acquired him, the pretended 
glory which ſo many perſons of quality imagine they derive 
trom their equipages, buildings, furniture, and the ridicu- 
lous expence of their tables. Philopœmen affected mag- 
nificence more than they do; but then he placed it in what 
it really conſiſts ; the clothing his troops ſplendidly ; pro- 
viding them good horſes and ſhining arms; ſupplying, with 
a generous hand, all their wants both public and private; 
diſtributing money ſeaſonably to encourage the officers, and 
even private men: In atting thus, Philopœmen, thougl: 
dreſſed in a very plain habit, was looked upon as the greateſt 
and moſt magnificent general of lis time. 

Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the death 
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of Machanidas, the only conſequence of which was its 
changing one oppreſſor for another. The tyrant had been 
extirpated, but not the tyranny. That unhappy city, for- 
merly ſo jealous of its liberty and independence, and now 
abandoned to ſlavery, ſeemed by its indolence ſtudious of 
nothing but to make itſelf new chains, or to ſupport its old 
ones. Machanidas was ſucceeded by Nabis, who, though a 
worle tyrant, yet the Spartans did not ſhow the leaſt ſpirit, 
or make the leaſt effort to ſhake off the yoke of ſlavery. 

" Nabis, in the beginning of his government, was not 
deſirous to undertake any foreign expedition; but employed 
his whole endeavours to lay the ſolid foundations of a laſting 
and cruel tyranny. For that purpoſe he made it his particular 
care to deſtroy all the remaining Spartans in that republic. 
He baniſhed from it all ſuch as were moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for their quality and wealth, and gave their eſtates and wives 
to his creatures. We ſhall ſpeak of theſe perſons hereafter 
under the name of the Exile. He had taken into his pay 
a great number of foreigners, all plunderers and aſſaſſins, 
and capable of perpetrating the blackeſt crimes for gain. 
This kind of people, who had been baniſhed their country 
for their crimes, flocked round the tyrant, who lived in 
the midſt of them as their protettor and king; employing 
them as his attendants and guards, to ſtrengthen his tyranny, 
and confirm his power. He was not ſatisfied with baniſhing 
the citizens; he acted in ſuch a manner, that they could 
not find any ſecure aſylum, even in foreign countries: 
Some were butchered in their journey by his emiſfaries ; 
and he recalled others from baniſhment, with no other 
view but to murder them. | 

Beſides theſe barbarities, he invented a machine which 
may be called an infernal one, repreſenting a woman mag— 
nificently dreſſed, and exactly reſembling his wife, Every 
time that he ſent for any perſon, to extort money from him, 
he would firſt declare, in the kindeſt and moſt gentle terms, 
the danger to which the whole country, and Sparta in 
particular, was expoſed by the menaces of the Achæans; 
the number of foreigners he was obliged to keep in pay 
tor the ſecurity of his government ; the great ſums he 


t Polyb, I. xiii, p. 674, 675. 
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expended for the worſhip of the gods, and for the good of 
the public. In caſe the perſon ſpoke to was wrought upon 
by his words, he proceeded no farther, this being all he 
wanted: But, if he was refrattory, and refuſed to give 
him money, he would ſay, “ Probably the talent of per. 
„ fſuaſion is not mine; but I hope that Apega will have 
„ ſome effect upon you.” This Apega was his wife, 
He no ſooner uttered thele words but his machine appeared, 
Nabis, taking her by the hand, raiſed her from her chair, 
and led her to his man. The hands, the arms and breaſt 
of this machine were ſtuck with ſharp iron points, concealed 
under her clothes. The pretended Apega embraced the 
unhappy wretch, folded him in her arms; and laying her's 
round his waſte, claſped him into her - boſom, whulſt he 
vented the moſt lamentable cries. The machine was made 


to perform theſe ſeveral motions by ſecret ſprings. In this 


manner did the tyrant put many to death, from whom he 
could not otherwiſe extort the ſums he demanded. 

Would one believe that a man could be ſo completely 
wicked, as to contrive, in cold blood, ſuch a machine, 
merely to torture his fellow. creatures, and to feed his eyes 


and cars with the cruel pleaſure of ſeeing their agonies, 


and hearing their groans? It is aſtoniſhing that in ſuch a 
city as Sparta, where tyranny was had in the utmoſt deteſta- 
tion; where men thought it glorious to confront death; 
where religion and the laws ſo far from reſtraining men as 
among us, ſeemed to arm them againſt all who were enemies 
to liberty; it is aſtoniſhing, I ſay, that ſo horrid a monſter 
ſnould be ſuffered to live one day. 

1 have already obſerved, that the Romans, employed 
in a moſt important war, had intermeddled very littie with 
the ailairs of Greece. The Atolians, finding themlelves 
neglected by that poweriui people, who were their only 
retuge, made a peace with Plulip. Scarce was the treaty 
concluded, but P. Sempronius the proconſul arrived with 
conſiderable aids; ten thouſand foot, a thouſand horſc, and 
thirty-five ſhips of war. He was very much offended at 
them for making this peace without having firſt obtained 
the conſent of the Romans, contrary to the expreſs words of 
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the treaty of alliance. The Epirots alſo, tired with the 
length of the war, ſent deputies (with the proconſul's leave) 
to Philip, who now was returned to Macedonia, to exhort 
him to agree to a general peace; hinting to him, that they 
were almoſt ſure, if he conſented to have an interview 
with Sempronius, they would eaſily agree upon the con- 
ditions. The king was greatly pleaſed with theſe overtures, 
and went to Epirus. As both parties were deſirous of 
peace ; Philip, that he might have leiſure to ſettle the affairs 
of his kingdom; and the Romans, that they might be able 
to carry on the war againſt Carthage with greater vigour ; a 
treaty was ſoon concluded. The king cauſed Pruſias, king 
of Bithynia, the Achæans, Bœotians, Theſlalians, Acarna- 
nians, and Epirots to be included in 1t ; and the Romans 
included the people of Ilium, king Attalus, Pleuratus, Nabis 
the Spartan tyrant, ſucceſſor to Machanidas, the people of 
Elis, the Meflenians, and the Athenians. In this manner the 
war of the confederates terminated in a peace of no long 
continuance. 


SECT, VIII. The glorious expeditions of Antiochus into Media, 
Parthia, Hyrcama, and as far as India. Alt His return to 
Antioch, he receives advice of Ptolemy Philopator's death. 


f HE hiſtory of the wars in Greece obliged us to inter- 
rupt the relation of the tranſactions in Alia, and there- 
fore we now return to them. 


t Antiochus, after the death of Achæus, having employed 
ſome time in ſettling his affairs in Aſia Minor, marched 
towards the Faſt, to reduce thole provinces which had 
revolted from the empire of Syria. He began by Media, 
of which the Parthians had juſt before diſpolleiſed him. 
Arſaces, fon to him who founded that empire, was their 
king. He had taken advantage of the troubles in which 
the wars of Antiochus with Ptolemy and Achæus had 
involved him, and had conquered Media. 

This country, ſays Polybius, is the moſt powerful in all 
Alta, as well for its extent, as for the number and ſtrength 
of the men, and the great quantity of horſes it produces. 


t Polyb. I. x. p. 597-002. 
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Media furniſhes all Aſia with thoſe beaſts ; and its paſtures 
are ſo good, that the neighbouring monarchs ſend their 
ſtuds thither. Ecbatana is its capital city. The edifices ot 
this city are the fineſt in the world, and the king's palace 
is ſeven hundred fathoms round. Though all the timber. 
work 1s of cedar and cyprus, yet not the leaſt piece of timber 
was vilible; the joiſts, the beams, the cielings and columns, 
which ſuſtained the porticoes and piazzas, being covered 
with ſilver or gold plates. All the tiles were of ſilver. The 
greateſt part of theſe rich materials had been carried off by 
the Macedonians under Alexander the Great, and the reſt 
plundered by Antigonus and Seleucus Nicator. Neverthe— 
leſs, when Antiochus entered this kingdom, the temple oi 
na was ſtill ſurrounded with gilt columns, and the ſoldiers 
tound in it a great number of ſilver tiles, a few golden 
bricks, and a great many of ſilver. All this was converted 
into ſpecie, and ſtamped with Antiochus's image; the whole 
amounting to four thouſand talents, or about ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. 

Arſaces expetted that Antiochus would advance as far as 
this temple; but he never 1magined that he would venture 
to crols, with his numerous army, a country ſo barren as 


that which lies near it; and eſpecially as no water can be 


found in thoſe parts, none appearing on the ſurface of the 
earth. There are indeed rivulets and ſprings under ground, 
but no one, except thoſe that know the country, can find 
them. On this occaſion, a true ſtory is related by the inha- 
bitants of the country, that the Perſians, when they conquered 
Aſia, gave to thoſe who ſhould raiſe water in places where 
none had been before, the profits ariſing from ſuch piaces, 
to the fifth generation incluſively. The inhabitants, animated 
by theſe promiſes, ſpared neither labour nor expence to 
convey water under ground trom mount Taurus, whence 
a great quantity flows, as far as theſe deſerts; inſomuch that 
at this time, ſays Polybius, thoſe that make uſe of theſe 
waters, do not know from what ſprings the ſubterraneous 


rivulets flow that ſupply them with it. 


It were to be wiſhed that Polvbius, who generally 15 
diffuſive enough, had been more prolix here, and explained 
to us in what manner theſe ſubterraneous canals (for ſuch 
were the wells here ſpoken of) were built, and the methods 
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employed by Arſaces to ſtop them. From the account he 1 
gives of the prodigious labour employed, and the vaſt ſums 4 | 
expended to complete this work, we may ſuppoſe that water |. 48k 


had been conveyed into every part of this vaſt deſert, by 
ſtone aquedutts built under ground, with openings at proper 


diſtances, which Polybius calls wells. 10 
When Arſaces ſaw that Antiochus croſſed the deſerts, A. M. | Wl: 
in ſpite of the difficulties Which he imagined would ſtop Ant. . C. "it 
his march, he gave orders for ſtopping up the wells, But 111. 
Antiochus, having foreſeen this, ſent a detachment of horle, 4 fl | 
2! 


which poſted itſelf near theſe wells, and beat the party that 
came to ſtop them. The army paſſed the deſerts, entered #| 
Media, drove Arſaces out of it, and recovered all that pro- | Iu! 

vince. Antiochus ſtayed there the reſt of the year, in order N : 

to re-eſtabliſh his affairs, and to make the preparations 1 
neceſſary for carrying on the war. 1 
The year following he entered very early into Parthia, A. N. ft | 
where he was as ſucceſsful as he had been the year before in A. . 0. ll | 

Media: Arſaces was forced to retire into Hyrcama, where 210, 1 
he imagined that in ſecuring ſome paſſes of the mouutains | 
which ſeparate it from Parthia, it would be impoſſible for 1 
che Syrian army to approach him. 11 
However, he was miſtaken: for, as ſoon as the ſeaſon A. JI. . 
would permit, Antiochus took the field; and, after incredible, 3795: 1 4 | 
difſicultics, attacked all thoſe poſts at the ſame time with og. Wal 
his whole army, which he divided into as many bodies as | 1 
: 
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there were attacks, and ſoon forced them all. He afterwards | 
aſſembled them in the plains, and marched to beſiege Seringis, l 
which was the capital of Hyrcania. Having beſieged it for 10 
ſome time, he at laſt made a great breach, and took the city 4 
by ſtorm, upon which the inhabitants ſurrendered at dif. 4 
cretion. | 4 

In the mean time Arſaces was very buſy. As he retired, 
he re- aſſembled troops, which at laſt formed an army of an 
hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand 5 
horſe. He then took the field againſt the enemy, and put | 
a ſtop to their progreſs with the utmoſt bravery. His reſiſt- 
ance protracted the war, which ſeemed almoſt at an end, 
After many engagements, Antiochus perceiving he gained 
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no advantage, judged that it would be extremely difficult to 
reduce ſo valiant an enemy, and drive him entirely out of 
the provinces, where, by length ot time, he had ſo ſtrongly 
eſtabliſhed himſelf. For this reafon, he began to liſten to 
the overtures which were made him, for terminating ſo 
tedious a war. | 

At laſt a treaty was concluded, in which it was ſtipulated 
that Arſaces ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of Hyrcania, upon 
condition that he ſhould aſſiſt Antiochus in recovering the 
reſt of the redolted provinces. 

Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms againſt 
Euthydemus, king of Bactria. We have already ſhown 
in what manner Theodotus had diſunited Battria from the 
empire of Syria, and left it to his fon of the ſame name with 
himſelf. This ſon had been defeated and diſpoſſeſſed by 
Euthydemus, a brave and prudent man, who engaged in a 
long war againſt Antiochus. The latter uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to recover Battria; but they all were rendered 
ineffectual by the valour and vigilance of Euthydemus. 
During the courſe of this war, Antiochus diſplayed his 
bravery in the moſt extraordinary manner, In one of theſe 
battles his horſe was killed under him, and he himſelf. 
received a wound in the mouth, which, however, was not 
dangerous, being attended with only the loſs of ſome of his 
tecth. 

At laſt he grew weary of a war, when he plainly perceived 
that it would be impoſſible for him to dethrone this prince. 
He therefore gave audience to Euthydemus's ambaſſadors, 
who repreſented to him, that the war he was carrying on 
againſt their ſovereign was not juſt: that he had never been 
his ſubjett, and conſequently that he ought not to avenge 
himſelf on their king, becauſe others had rebelled againſt 
him; that Bactria had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian 
empire under other monarchs long before him: that he 
poſſeſſed this kingdom by right of conqueſt over the deſcend- 
ants of thoſe chiefs of the rebellion, and preſerved it as 
the reward of a juſt victory. They alſo inſinuated to him 
that the Scythians, obſerving both parties had weakened 
themſelves by this war, were preparing to invade Baftria 


* Polyb. I. x. p. 620, 621, & |. xi. p. 651, 652, 
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with great fury; and that ſhould they perſiſt obſtinately in 
diſputing it, thoſe Barbarians might very poſlibly diſpoſſeſs 
both of it. This reflection made an impreſſion on Antiochus, A. NM. 
who, by this time, was grown quite weary of ſo unprofitable iT. 
and tedious a war; and for this reaſon he granted them 20%, 110 
ſuch. conditions as ended in a peace. To confirm and kl 


ratify it, Euthydemus ſent his fon to Antiochus. He gave 14 


him a gracious reception; and Judging, by his agreeable 1M 
mien, his converſation, and the air of majeſty conſpicuous WA 
. 0 a i |} | 
in his whole perſon, that he was worthy of a throne, he | | 


promiſed him one of his daughters in marriage, and granted ll 
his father the title of king. The other articles of the 1 | 
treaty were put into writing, and the alliance was confirmed : 1 
by the uſual oaths. 1 
Having received all Euthydemus's elephants, which was | 
one of the articles of peace, he paſſed Mount Caucaſus, | 
and entered India, and then renewed his alliance with the ll 
king of that country. He alſo received elephants from him, 4 | 00 


which, with thoſe Enthydemus had given him, amounted 14 
to an hundred and fifty. He marched from thence into WA 
Arachoſia, afterwards into Drangiana, thence into Carmania, | [| | 
eſtabliſhing lus authority and good order 1n all thoſe provinces. * if 

He paſſed the winter in the laſt country. From thence A. M. 12 ill 
he returned by Perſia, Babylonia, and Meſopotamia, and at 3 RY 10 
laſt arrived at Antioch, after having ſpent ſeven years in this 205. 9 bi | 
expedition. The vigour of his enterpriſes, and the prudence B14 |, 


with which he had condutted the whole war, acquired him 1 
the character of a wiſe and valiant prince, and made him 1 
formidable to Europe as well as Aſia. 

A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice was brought A. M. 
him of the death of Ptolemy Philopator. That prince, by 
his intemperance and exceſſes, had quite ruined his conſtitu— 204. ul 
tion, which was naturally ſtrong and vigorous. He died, as | 
generally happens to thoſe who abandon themſelves to | 
pleaſure, before he had run halt his courſe. He was ſcarce | Wd! 
above twenty years old when he aſcended the throne, and 
reigned but ſeventeen years. He was ſucceeded by Ptolemy 
Epiphanes his ſon, then five years old. 
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SECT. I. Ptolemy Epiplianes ſucceeds Philopator his father 
in the kingdom of Egypt. Antiochus and Philip enter into an 
alliance to invade his domimons. The Romans become 
guardians of the young king, Antiochus ſubdues Paleſtine 
and Caloſyria. The war of Philiþ againſt the Athemans, 
Attalus, and the Rhodians. Ile befueges Abydos. The 
unhappy fate of that city. The Romans declare war againſt 
Philip. Sulfitius the conſul is ſent into Macedonia. 


RELATED in the preceding book how Ptolemy 

Philopator, worn out with riots and excelles, had 
come to his end, after having reigned ſeventeen years. As 
the only perſons preſent when that monarch expired were 
Agathocles, his ſiſter, and their creatures, they concealed 
his death as long as poſſible from the public, in order that 


they might have time to carry off all the money, jewels, 


and other valuable effects in the palace. They alſo formed 
a plan to maintain the authority they had enjoyed under the 
late king, by uſurping the regency during the minority of 
his ſon, named Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was then but five 


Y Juſtin, 1, xxx, c, 2. Polyb, 1, xv. p. 712—720, 
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years old. They T this might be eaſily done, if 
they could but take off Tlepolemus, who had ſucceeded 

Soſibis in the miniſtry; and accordingly they concerted 
meaſures to diſpatch him. 

At laſt they informed the public of the king's death. 
Immediately a great council of the * Macedonians was 
aſſembled, in which Agathocles and Agathoclea were pre- 
ſent. Agathocles, after ſhedding abundance of tears, begins 
by imploring their protection for the young king, whom 
he held in his arms. He told them that his royal father, 
in his expiring moments, had committed him to the care of 
Agathoclea, whom he pointed out to them; and had recom- 
mended him to the fidelity of the Macedonians. That for 
this reaſon he was come to implore their aſſiſtance againſt 
Tlepolemus, who, as he had certain advice, had formed 
a deſign of uſurping the crown. He added, that he had 
brought witnelles expreſsly to prove his treaſon, and at the 
ſame time offered to produce them. He 1magined that by 
this weak artifice, Tlepolemus would be immediately diſ- 
patched, and that in conſequence he might eaſily obtain 
the regency; but the artifice was too grols, and the people 
immediately {wore the deſtruction of Agathocles, his ſiſter, 
and all their creatures. This laſt attempt recalling to their 
remembrance their other crimes, all the inhabuants of Alex- 
andria roſe againſt them. The young king was taken out of 
their hands, and ſeated on the throne in Hippodrome. 
After which Agathocles, lus ſiſter, and QEinanthe his mother, 
were brought before the king, and all three put to death as 
by his order. The populace expoſed their dead bodies to 
all the indignities poſſible; dragging them through the ſtreets, 
and tearing them to pieces. All their relations and creatures 
met with the ſame treatment, and not one of them was 
ſpared. The uſual and juſt end of thoſe unworthy favou- 
rites, who abuſe the confidence of their ſovereign to oppreſs 
the people, and who never puniſh thoſe who reſemble them- 
ſelves. 

Philammon, the aſſaſſin, who had been hired to murther 
Arſinoe, being returned from Cyrene to Alexandria, two 


* Polybius gives this name to the Alexandrians who deſcended from the 
Macedonians, and the poſterity of the founders of Alexandria, or of thole to 
whom the ſame privileges had been granted. 
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or three days before this tumult broke out, the ladies of 
honour of that unfortunate queen had immediate notice of 
it, and taking this opportunity, which the diſtractions of 
the city gave them, they reſolved to revenge their miſtreſs's 
death. Accordingly they broke open the door of the houſe 
where he was, and killed him with clubs and ſtones. 

The care of the king's perſon, till otherwiſe provided 
for, was given to Solibes, fon to him who had governed 
during the three laſt reigns. Hiſtory does not inform us 
whether he was ſtill alive; but it is certain that he lived 
to a great age, as he had paſſed above threeſcore years in 
the adminiſtration. '* No miniſter was ever more cunning or 
more corrupt than this Soſibes. He made no ſcruple of 
committing the blackeit crimes, provided they conduced to 
his ends. Polybius imputes to him the murther of Lyſi- 
machus ſon of Ptolemy, and of Arſinoe daughter of that 
Lyſimachus; of Magis fon of Ptolemy, and of Berenice 
daughter of Magas ; of Berenice mother to Ptolemy Philo- 
pator; of Cleomenes king of Sparta; and laſtly, of Arſinoe 
daughter of Berenice. It 1s ſurpriſing that, notwithſtanding 
a conduct of ſo much inhumanity and cruelty in his ad- 
miniſtration, he ſhould ſupport himſelf ſo long, and at laſt 
come to a peaceable end. 

* Antiochus king of Syria, and Philip king of Mace- 
donia, during the whole reign of Ptolemy Philopator, had 
diſcovered the ſtrongeſt zeal for the intereſt of that monarch, 
and were ready to aſſiſt him on all occaſions. Yet, no ſooner 
was he dead, leaving behind him an infant, whom the laws 
of humanity and juſtice enjoined them not to diſturb in 
the poſſeſſion of his father's kingdom, but they immediately 
join in a criminal alliance, and excite each other to take 
off the lawful heir, and divide his dominions between them. 
Philip was to have Caria, Lybia, Cyrenaica, and Egypt ; 
and Antiochus all the ret. With this view, the latter 
entered Cceloſyria and Paleſtine; and, in leſs than two 
campaigns, made an entire conqueſt of thoſe two provinces, 
with all their cities and dependencies. Their guilt, ſays 
Polybius, would not have been quite ſo glaring, had they, 


2 Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 64. 
2 Polyb. I. tit. p. 159, Id. J. xv. p. 707, & 708. 
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like tyrants, endeavoured to gloſs over their crimes with ſome 
ſpecious pretence; but ſo far from doing this, their injuſtice 
and cruelty were ſo barefaced, that to them was applied 
what is generally ſaid of fiſhes, that the large ones, though 
of the ſame ſpecies, prey on the leſſer. One would be 
tempted, continues the fame author, at ſeeing the moſt ſacred 
laws of ſociety ſo openly violated, to accule Providence of 
being indifferent and inſenſible to the moſt horrid crimes, 
But it fully juſtified its conduct, by punithing thoſe two 
kings according to their deſerts ; and made ſuch an example 
of them, as ought in all ſucceeding ages to deter others 
from following their example. For, whilſt they are medi- 
tating to diſpoſſeſs a weak and helpleſs infant of his king- 
dom, by piece-meal, Providence raiſed up the Romans 
againſt them, who entirely ſubverted the kingdoms of Philip 
and Antiochus, and reduced their ſucceilors to almoſt as 
great calamities, as thoſe with which they intended to cruſh 
the infant king. 

>» During that time, Philip was engaged in a war againſt 
the Rhodians, over whom he gained an inconſiderable advan- 
tage, in a naval engagement near the iſland of Lade, oppoſite 
to the city of Miletus. 

© The next year he invaded Attalus, and advanced as far 
as Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom. But all his efforts 
in aſſaulting that city being to no purpole, he turned his 
rage and fury againſt the gods; and not ſatisfied with burn- 
ing their temples, he demoliſhed ſtatues, broke to pieces 
their altars, and even pulled up the ſtones from their foun— 
dations, that not the leaſt footſteps of them might remain. 

He was not more ſucceſsful againſt the Rhodians. Hav- 
ing already fought them with but indifferent ſucceſs, he 
ventured a ſecond battle off the ifland of Chio. Attalus 
had united his fleet to that of the Rhodians, and Philip 
was defeated with conſiderable loſs. There were killed, in 
his army, three thouſand Macedonians, and ſix thouſand 
allies; and two thouſand Macedonians and confederates, 
with ſeven hundred Egyptians, were taken priſoners. The 


Rhodians loſt but ſixty men, and Attalus threeſcore and 
ten, ; | 


d Polyb. in Excerp. Vales. p. 70, & 73. 
© Polyb. Ib. p. 66. Diod. Ib. p. 294. 
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Philip aſcribed all the glory of this engagement to him- 
ſelf, and that for two reaſons: The firſt was, that having 
repulſed Attalus to the ſhore, he had taken that prince's 
ſhip; and the ſecond, that having caſt anchor near the 
promontory of Argennum, he had ſtopped even among the 
wrecks of his enemies. But though he aſſumed the beſt air 
he could, he was ſenſible of his great Joſs, and could 
neither conceal it from others, nor himſelf. This prince 
had never loſt ſo great a number of men either by lea or 
land in one day. He was highly afflicted upon it, and 
it viſibly damped his natural vivacity. 

1 Nevertheleſs, the ill ſucceſs of this battle did not abate 
Philip's courage. The character of that prince was to be 
unſhaken in his reſolutions; and not to be dejected by diſ— 
appointments, but to overcome difhculties by inflex1ble 
conſtancy and perſeverance ; and accordingly he continued 
the war with freſh bravery. I am not certain whether we 
may not date, about this time, the cruelties winch Philip 
exerciſed over the Cianians; a barbarity he is often re— 
proached with, the particulars of which have unhappily been 
loſt. Cios, whoſe inhabitants are called Cianians, was a 
ſmall city of Bithynia. The man who was governor of 
it, had been raiſed to that poſt by the Ætolians, who at that 
time were in alliance with Philip. We find that he be- 
ſieged it at the requeſt of his ſon-in-law Pruſias, king of 
Bithynia, who pretended to have received ſome inſult from 
it. The city was in all probability taken by ſtorm. A great 
number of the inhabitants ſuffered the moſt cruel torments ; 
the reſt were reduced to a ſtate of captivity, which to 
them was worſe than death ; and the city was razed to the 
very foundations. This barbarity alienated the /Etolians 
from him, and particularly the Rhodians, who were allies 
and friends to the inhabitants of Cios. Polybins ſeems to 
aſcribe its deſtruction to the imprudence of the Cianians 
themſelves, who uſed to beſtow all poſts and preferments 
on their moſt worthleſs citizens; and to follow fo blindly 
their pernicious opinions in every thing, as even to perſecute 
thoſe who ventured to oppoſe them. He adds, that a peo- 


4 Polyb. I. xvi. p. 733=739. Liv, I. xxxi, n. 16, 18. Polyb. I. xvii. p. 
745+ Liv. I. xxxi. n. 31, Strab, I. xii. Pp. 563. Polyb. I. xv. p. 709—711- 
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ple, who act in this manner, plunge voluntarily into the 
greateſt calamities ; and that it is ſurpriſing they do not 
correct themſelves in this reſpect by the experience of all 
ages; which ſhow, that the ruin of the moſt powerful ſtates 1s 
ſolely owing to the ill choice of thoſe to whom they confide 
either the command of their armies, or the adminiſtration of 
their political affairs. 

Philip marched afterwards to Thrace and Cherſoneſus, 
where ſeveral cities ſurrendered voluntarily. However, 
Abydos ſhut her gates againſt him, and even refuſed to 
hear the deputies he had ſent, ſo that he was forced to 
beſiege it. This city is in Aſia, and ſtands on the narroweſt 
part of the Hellefpont, now called the Dardanelles, and 
oppolite to the city of Seſtus in Europe. The diſtance 
between theſe two cities was about two miles. The reader 
will ſuppoſe, that Abydos muſt be a city of great impor— 
tance, as it commanded the ftraits, and made thoſe, who 
were poſſeſſed of it, maſters of the communication between 
the Euxine Sea and the Archipelago, 

Nothing of what is generally practiſed, in the aſſaulting 
and defending of cities, was omitted in this ſiege. No place 
was ever defended with greater obſtinacy, which might 
be ſaid at length, on the ſide of the beſieged, to have roſe to 
fury and brutality. Confiding in their own ſtrength, they 
repulſed with the greateſt vigour the firſt approaches of the 
Macedonians. On the ſide next the ſea, the machines of 
war no ſooner came forward, but they immediately were 
either diſmounted by the baliſtæ, or conſumed by fire. Even 
the ſhips, on which they were mounted, were in danger; 
and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that the beſiegers ſaved 
them. On the land fide, the Abydonians alſo defended 
themſelves for ſome time with great courage, and did not 
deſpair even of defeating the enemy. But finding that the 
outward wall was ſapped, and that the Macedonians carried 
their mines under the inward one, which had been raiſed 
to ſupply the place of the other, they ſent deputies to Philip, 
offering to ſurrender their city upon the following condi- 
tions: that ſuch forces, as had been ſent them by the Rho- 
dians and king Attalus, ſhould return to their reſpetlive 
lovereigns under his ſafe-condutt ; and that all free citizens 
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ſhould retire whitherſoever they pleaſed with the clothes 
they then had on. Philip anſwering, that the Abydonians 
had only to chooſe, whether they would ſurrender at diſcre— 
tion, or continue to defend themſelves valiantly, the deputies 
retired. 

This advice being brought, the beſieged, in tranſports of 
deſpair aſſemble together, and conſider what was to be done. 
They came to this reſolution ; firſt, that the ſlaves ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, to animate them to defend the city with the 
utmoſt vigour : ſecondly, that all the women ſhould be ſhut 
up in the temple of Diana, and all the children, with their 
nurſes, in the Gymnaſium: that this being done, they 
then ſhould bring into the great ſquare all the gold and 
ſilver in the city, and carry all the reſt of the valuable 


effects into the * Quadrireme of the Rhodians, and the 


Trireme of the Cizycemans. This reſolution having paſſed 
unanimouſly, another aſſembly was called, in which they 
choſe fifty of the wiſeſt and moſt ancient of the citizens, 
but at the ſame time had vigour. enough left to execute 
what ſhould have been determined; and they were made 
to take an oath in preſence of all the inhabitants, that the 
inſtant they ſaw the enemy maſter of the inward wall, they 
ſhould kill the women and children, ſet fire to the two gallies 
laden with their effects, and throw into the ſea all their gold 
and ſilver which they had heaped together: then ſending 
for their prieſts, they took an oath either to conquer or die, 
{word in hand; and after having ſacrificed the victims, 
they obliged the prieſts and prieſteſſes to pronounce, before 
the altar, the greateſt curſes on thoſe who ſhould break their 
oath, 255 
This being done, they left off countermining, and re- 
ſolved, the inſtant the wall ſhould fall, to fly to the breach, 
and fight to the laſt. Accordingly, the inward wall tumbl- 
ing, the beſieged, true to the oath they had taken, fought 
in the breach with ſuch unparalleled bravery, that though 
Philip had perpetually ſuſtained with freſh ſoldiers thoſe 
who had mounted to the aſſault; yet when night ſeparated 
the combatants, he was ſtill doubtful with regard to the 


* Quadriremes were gallies with four benches of oars, and Trirames thoſe 


with thrice. 
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ſucceſs of the ſiege. Such Abydonians as marched firſt to 
the breach, over the heaps of the ſlain, fought with fury; 
and not only made uſe of their {words and javelins, but, 
after their arms were broken to pieces, or forced out of 
their hands, they ruſhed furiouſly upon the Macedonians, 
knocked down ſome, and broke the ſariſſæ or long ſpears 
of others, and with the pieces ſtruck their faces and ſuch 
parts of their bodies as were uncovered, un they made them 
entirely delpair of the event. 


When night had put an end to the ſlaughter, the breath 


was quite covered with the dead bodies of the Abydonians ; 
and thoſe who had eſcaped, were ſo prodigiouſly fatigued, 
and had received ſo many wounds, that they could ſcarce 
{upport themlelves. Things being brought to this dreadful 
extremity, two of the principal citizens, unable to execute 
the dreadtu] reſolution that had been taken, and which at that 
time diſplayed itſelf to their imaginations in all its horror, 
agreed, that to ſave their wives and children, they ſhould ſend 
to Philip, by day-break, all their prieſts and prieſteſſes, 
clothed in pontifical habits, to implore his mercy, and open 
the gates to him. 

Accordingly, next morning, the city, as had been agreed, 
was ſurrendered to Philip ; during which the greateſt part 
of the Abydonians who ſurvived, vented millions of impre- 
cations againſt their fellow-citizens, and eſpecially againſt 
the prieſts and prieſteſſes, for delivering up to the enemy 
thoſe whom they themſelves had devoted to death with the 
moſt dreadful oaths. Philip marched into the city, and 
ſeized, without the leaſt oppoſition, all the rich effects which 
the Abydonians had heaped together in one place. But 
now he was greatly terrified with the ſpectacle he ſaw. 
Among theſe ill-fated citizens, whom deſpair had made 
furious and diſtracted, ſome were ſtrangling their wives 
and children, and others cutting them to pieces with their 


iwords; ſome were running to murther them, others were 


plunging them into wells, whilſt others again were precipi— 

tating them from the tops of houſes; in a word, death ap- 

peared in all its variety of horrors. Philip, pierced with 

grief, and ſeized with horror at this ſpectacle, ſtopped the 

loldiers who were greedy of plunder, and publiſhed a de- 
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claration, importing, that he would allow three days to all 
who were relolved to lay violent hands on themſelves. He 
was in hopes, that during this interval, they would change 
their reſolution; but they had made their choice before. 
They thought it would be degenerating from thoſe who 
had loſt their lives in fighting for their country, ſhould they 
ſurvive them. The individuals of every family killed one 
another, and none eſcaped this murtherous expedition, but 
thoſe whoſe hands were tied, or were otherwiſe kept from 
deſtroying themſelves. 

A little before the city ſurrendered, an ambaſſador from 
the Romans to Philip arrived. This embaſſy was ſent on 
various accounts, all which it will be proper to explain. 
The tame and glory of this people had juſt before ſpread 
through all parts of the world, by the vittory which Scipio 
gained over Hannibal in Africa; an event that ſo gloriouſly 


(with regard to the Romans) terminated the ſecond Punick 


war. * The court of Egypt, being in ſo much danger from 
the union that had been formed between Philip and Antio- 
chus againſt their infant king, had addreſſed the Romans for 
protection, and offered them the guardianſhip of the king, 
and the regency of the kingdom during his minority ; 
declaring, that the late monarch had deſired it at his death. 
It was the intereſt of the Romans not to ſuffer the power 
of Philip and Antiochus to increaſe, by the addition of fo 
many rich provinces, of which the empire of Egypt at that 
time conſiſted. It was not difficult to foreſee, that they 
would ſoon be engaged in war with thoſe two princes, 
with one of whom they already had ſome differences, which 
threatened much greater. For theſe reaſons they had not 


helitated in accepting the guardianſhip; and in conſequence 


had appointed three deputies, who were ordered to acquaint 
the two kings with their reſolution, and to enjoin them not 
to infeſt the dominions of their royal pupil, for that other- 
wiſe they ſhould be forced to declare war againſt them. 
Every reader will perceive, that the declaring ſo generoully 
in . favour of an oppreſſed infant monarch, was making 3 
juſt and noble uſe of their power, 


o Juſtin. I. XXX. c. 2, & 3. & 1, XXII. c. 1. Valer. Max. I. vi. 6. 
. ien e & 18, | 
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At the ſame time there arrived in Rome ambaſſadors 
from the Rhodians and from king Attalus, to complain alſo 
of the enterpriſes ,of the two kings; and to inform the 
Romans, that Philip, either in perſon or by his deputies, 
was ſolliciting ſeveral cities of Aſia to take up arms, and 
was certainly meditating ſome great deſign. This was a 
freſh motive for haſtening the departure of the three am- 
baſſadors. 

Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the ſiege of 
Abydos, they ſent to Philip the youngeſt of their colleagues, 
named /Emilius, who, as has been obſerved, arrived at 
Abydos the time that the city was upon the point of being 
ſurrendered. Æmilius acquainted Philip, that he was or- 
dered, in the name of the ſenate, to exhort him not to 
make war upon any of the ſtates of Greece; nor to invade 
any part of Ptolemy's dominions ; but to refer to a juſt 
arbitration his pretenſions upon Attalus and the Rhodians. 
That, provided he acquieſced with theſe remonſtrances, he 
would continue in peace; but that if he refuſed, the Ro— 
mans would proclaim war againſt him. Philip endeavoured 
to ſhow, that the Rhodians had occaſioned the rupture. 
„But,“ ſays /Emilius, interrupting him, © did the Athe- 
nians and Abydonians attack you firſt ?” Philip, * who had 
not been uſed to hear truth, offended at the boldneſs of ſich 
an anſwer addreſſed to a king; “ Your age,” ſays he to 
the ambaſſador, * your beauty, (for Polybius informs us 
that this ambaſſador had really a fine perſon) - and eſpecially 
the Roman name, exalt your pride to a prodigious degree. 
For my part, I wiſh your republic may obſerve punttually 
the treaties it has concluded with me: but, in caſe I ſhould 
be invaded by it, I hope to ſhow, that the empire of Mace. 
donia does not yield to Rome either in valour or reputation.” 


The deputy withdrew from Abydos with this anſwer, and 


Philip having taken that city, left a ſtrong garriſon in it, and 
returned to Macedonia. 


* Inſuete vera audire, ferocier oratic viſa , quam gue habenda apud regem 


et. tas, inquit, & forma, & ſuper omnia Romanum nomen te ferociorem 


facit. Ego autem primim velim vos feederum memores ſervare mecuni 
pacem. Si bello laceſſeritis, mihi quoyue in animo eſt facere, ut regnum 
Macedonum nomenque haud minùs quam Romanum nobile bello ſentiatts. 
Liv. I. xxxi. n. 18. 
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Amilius ſeems to have gone into Egypt, whilſt the two 
other ambaſſadors went very probably to Antiochus. ZAEmi. 
lius, being arrived at Alexandria, aſſumed the guardianſhip 
of Ptolemy, in the name of the Romans, purſuant to the 
inſtructions he had received from the ſenate at his ſetting 
out ; and ſettled every thing to as much advantage as the 
ſtate of affairs in Egypt would then admit. He appointed 
Ariſtomenes the Acarnanian, to ſuperintend the education and 
perſon of the young monarch, and made him prime miniſter, 
This Ariſtomenes had grown old in the court of Egypt, and 
acted with the utmoſt prudence and fidelity in the employ. 
ment conferred upon him. 

* In the mean time the forces of Philip laid Attica waſte, 
the pretence of which invaſion was as follows. Two young 


men of Acarnania being in Athens, at the time when the 


grand myſteries were ſolemnizing there, had crowded into 
the temple of Ceres, not knowing that it was forbid. Though 
their fault proceeded entirely from ignorance, they were 1m- 


mediately maſſacred, as guilty of impiety and ſacrilege. The 


Acarnanians, juſtly exaſperated at ſo cruel a treatment, had 
recourſe to Philip, who gladly embraced this opportunity, 
and gave them a body of forces, with which they entered 
Attica, ravaged the whole country, and returned home laden 
with ſpoils. 

The Athenians carried their complaints againſt this enter- 
priſe to Rome, and were joined on that occaſion by the 
Rhodians and king Attalus. The Romans only ſouglit for an 


opportunity to break with king Philip, at whom they were 


very much offended. He had infringed the condition of the 
treaty of peace concluded with him three years before, in not 
ceaſing to infeſt the allies who were included in it. He had 
juſt before ſent troops and money to Hannibal in Africa; 
and a report was ſpread that he was at that time very buly 
in Aſia, This made the Romans unealy, who called to mind 
the trouble which Pyrrhus had brought upon them, with only 
a handful of Epirots, a people very much inferior to the 
Macedonians. 'Thus, having ended the war againſt Carthage, 
they imagined it adviſeable to prevent the enterpriſes of this 
new enemy, who might. become formidable, in caſe they 


f Liv. 1. xxxi. n. 14. & Ibid, n. 1—3. 
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ſhould give him time to increaſe his ſtrength. The ſenate, 
after making ſuch an anſwer as pleaſed all the ambaſſadors, 
ordered M. Valerius Levinus, the proprætor, to advance 
towards Macedonia with a fleet, in order to examine matters 
nearer at hand, and be in a condition to give immediate aid to 
the allies. 

In the mean time the Roman ſenate deliberated ſeriouſly 
on what was to be done in the preſent juncture. At the very 
time it aſſembled to conſider that important affair, a ſecond 
embaſly arrived from the Athenians, which brought advice 
that Philip was upon the point of invading Attica in perſon ; 
and that in caſe they were not immediately ſuccoured, he 
would infallibly make himſelt maſter of Athens. They alſo 
received letters from Levinus the proprætor, and from 
Aurelius his lieutenant, by which they were informed that 
they had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe that Philip had ſome 
deſign againſt them; and that the danger bcing imminent, 
they had no time to loſe. 

Upon this news, the Romans reſolved to proclaim war 
againſt Philip. Accordingly, P. Sulpitius the conſul, to 
whom Macedonia had fallen by lot, put to ſea with an army, 
and ſoon arrived there. Here he was ſoon informed that 
Athens was beſieged, and implored his aſſiſtance. He de- 
tached a ſquadron of twenty gallies, commanded by Claudius 
Cento, who ſet fail that inſtant. Philip had not laid ſiege 
to Athens in perſon, but deputed one of his lieutenants 
for that purpoſe; having taken the field in perſon againſt 
Attalus and the Rhodians. 


a Liv. 1. xxxXi. n. 5. I Liv, 1. xxxi. n. 14; 
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SECT. II. Expeditions of the conſul Sulpitius in Macedonia, 
The AHlolians wait for the event, in order to declare them. 
ſelves. Philip loſes a battle. Villus ſucceeds Sulpitius. 
No conſiderable tranſaction happens during his government, 
Flaminius ſucceeds him. Antiochus recovers Caloſyria, of 
which he had been diſpoſſeſſed by Ariſtomenes, the prime 
miniſter of Egypt. Various expeditions of the conſul into 
Phocts. The Achæans, after long debates, declare for the 
Romans. 


* LAUDIUS CENTO, whom the conſul had ſent to 

ſuccour Athens, having entered the Pirzus with his 
gallies, revived the drooping courage of the inhabitants. 
He was not ſatisfied with ſecuring the city and the country 
round it; but having advice that the garriſon of Chalcis did 
not obſerve the leaſt order or diſcipline, as remote from 
danger, he failed out with his fleet, arrived near the city 
before day, and finding the ſentinels aſleep, entered it without 
moleſtation ; ſet fire to the public magazines which were 
full of corn, and to the arſenal that was well provided 
with machines of war; cut the whole garriſon to pieces; 
and after carrying on board his ſhips the immenſe booty 
he had amaſled, he returned to the Piræus. 

Philip, who was then at Demetrias, the inſtant he heard 
of the diſaſter which had befallen that confederate city, flew 
thither, in hopes of ſurpriſing the Romans. However, they 
were gone; ſo that he ſeemed to have come for no other 
purpoſe, but to be ſpectator of that city, ſtill burning and 
half ruined. He would certainly have treated Athens 1n the 
ſame manner, it one of the couriers, called * Hemerodromi, 
who perceived the king's troops from the eminence where 
he was polted, had not carried the news of it immediately 
to Athens, where the inhabitants were all aſleep. Philip 
arrived a few hours after, but before day-break. Perceiving 
that his ſtratagem had not taken effect, he reſolved to attack 
the city. The Athenians had drawn up their ſoldiers in 
battle without the walls, at the gate Dipylos ; Philip, march- 


k Liv. I. xxxi. n. 22-26, 
* They were ſo called ſrom running a great number of miles in one day. 
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ing at the head of his army, attacked them with vigour, 
and having killed ſeveral of them with his own hand, re- 
pulſed them back into the city, whither he did not think 
it adviſeable to purſue them, But he wreaked his vengeance 
on the country ſeats, on the places for the public exerciſes, 
as the Lyceum, and eſpecially on ſuch temples as flood 
without the city; ſetting fire to every thing, and ruining 
whatever came in his way, not ſparing either the tombs 
or the moſt ſacred places. 

He marched from hence with a view of ſurpriſing Eleuſis, 
where his project alſo proved abortive. He then proceeded 
towards Corinth, when hearing that the Achæans held their 
aſſembly at Argos, he went thither. 

They were deliberating how to act in regard to Nabis, the 
tyrant of Sparta, who had ſucceeded Machanidas, and in- 


teſted the whole country with his incurſions. Philip offered 


to charge himſelf entirely with that war, and his propoſal 
was received with univerſal joy. However, he added a 
condition which abated it very much: that they ſhould 
furniſh him with as many troops as were neceſſary for gar- 
riſoning Cræa, Chalcis, and Corinth; and that they ſhould 
not leave the places behind him without defence, whilft 
he was fighting for them. They perceived that his deſign 
was to draw out of Peloponneſus all the Achæan youth, 
in order to make himſelf maſter of it, and engage it in the 
war againſt the Romans. Cycliadus, who preſided in the 
aſſembly, eluded the propoſal, by obſerving, that it was 
not allowed, by their laws, to debate on any ſubject but 
that for which the aſſembly had been ſummoned. They 
therefore broke up, after having relolved upon the war 
againſt Nabis ; and the hopes of Philip were again defeated. 

He made a ſecond attempt upon Athens, which ſucceeded 
no better than the former, except that he completed the de- 
molition of ſuch temples, ſtatues, and valuable works, as 
remained in that country. After this expedition, he retired 
into Bœotia. 

| The conſul, who was encamped between Apollonia and 
Dyrrachium, ſent to Macedonia a conſiderable detachment, 
under the command of Apuſtius the heutenant, who laid 


1 Liv. I. xxxi. n. 27—32. 
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waſte the plains, and took ſeveral ſmall cities. Philip, who 
was returned into Macedonia, carried on his military pre. 
parations with prodigious vigour. 

The great objett which both parties had in view, was 
to engage the /Etolians to their ſide. They were now going 
to hold their general aſſembly, to which Philip, the Romans, 
and Athenians, ſent their ambaſſadors ; he who was deputed 
by Philip ſpoke firſt. All he required was, that the Ætolians 
ſhould obſerve ſtrictly the treaty of peace which they had 
concluded three years before with Philip ; having then expe- 
rienced how uſeleſs their alliance with the Romans was to 
them. He inſtanced ſeveral cities, of which that people had 
poſſeſſed themſelves, upon pretence of ſuccouring them, 
as Syracuſe, Tarentum, Capua; the laſt city eſpecially, 
which was no longer Capua, but the grave of the Campa- 
nians, and the ſkeleton, as it were, of a city, having neither 
ſenate, inhabitants, nor magiſtrates ; more barbarouſly uſed 
by thoſe who had left it to be inhabited in this condition, 
than if they had entirely deſtroyed it. If foreigners,” 
ſays he, who differ from us more by their language, 
„their manners, and their laws, than by the wide diſtance 
* of land and ſea which ſeparate us from them, ſhould 
* diſpoſſeſs us of this country, it would be ridiculous in us 
* to expect more humane treatment from them, than their 
* neighbours have met with. Among us, who are of the 
* fame country, whether /Etolians, Acarnanians, or Mace- 
** donians, and who ſpeak the ſame language, flight diſputes 
* may ariſe with little or no conſequence or duration; but 
* with foreigners, with Barbarians, we, whilſt we are Greeks, 
* are, and ſhall for ever be at war. This time three years 
„you concluded a peace with Philip in this very place; 
now the ſame cauſes ſtill ſubſiſt; and we hope that you 
„will act in the ſame manner.” 

'The Athenian ambaſladors, by the conſent of the Romans, 
ſpoke next. They began by diſplaying, in an affecting man- 
ner, the impious and ſacrilegious fury which Philip had 
exerciſed on the moſt ſacred monuments of Attica, on the 
moſt auguſt temples, and the moſt aweful tombs ; as if he 
had declared war, not only againſt men, and the living, 
but againſt the manes of the dead, and the majeſty of the 
gods. That Ztolia and all Greece muſt expect the ſame 
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treatment, if Philip ſhould have the like occaſion. They 
concluded with conjuring the Atolians to take compaſſion of 
Athens, and to undertake, under the auſpices of the gods, 
and of the Romans, whoſe power only that of the gods could 
equal, ſo juſt a war as that propoſed to them. 

The Roman amballador, after having refuted very cir- 
cumſtantially the reproaches of the Macedonians, with reſpett 
to the treatment Which Rome had made the conquered cities 
ſuffer ; and exemplified in Carthage, which, but juſt before, 
had been allowed a peace, and was reſtored to its liberty ; 
declared, that the only circumſtance the Romans had to 
fear was, that the too great mildneſs and lenity which they 
exerciſed towards thoſe they conquered, would prompt 
other nations to take up arms againſt them, becauſe the 
vanquiſhed might depend on the Roman clemency. He 
repreſented in a ſhort, but ſtrong and pathetic ſpeech, the 
criminal actions of Philip, the murthers committed by him 


on his own family, and his friends; his infamous de— 


baucheries, which were ſtill more deteſted than his cruelty ; 
all facts more immediately known to the perſons whom he 
then addreſſed, as they were nearer neighbours to Mace. 
donia. But, to confine my ſpeech to what relates directly 
* to you,” ſays the ambaſſador, addreſſing himſelf to the 
Atolians, „ we engaged in the war againſt Philip, in no 
* other view than to defend you ; and you have concluded a 
„ ſeparate peace with him. Poſſibly you may obſerve in 
* your own. juſtification, that ſeeing us employed in the war 
* againſt the Carthaginians, and being awed by fear, you 
were obliged to ſubmit to whatever conditions the victor 
was pleaſed to preſcribe; whilſt we, on the other fide, 
employed in affairs of greater importance, negletted a war 
which you had renounced. However, having now put 
an end (thanks to the gods) to the Carthaginian war, we 
* are going to turn the whole force of our arms againſt 
* Macedonta. This gives you an opportunity of returning 
* to our friendſhip and alliance, unleſs you ſhould choole 
* to periſh ingloriouſly with Philip, rather than conquer with 
* the Romans.” | 
Damocritus, the Fiolian pretor, plainly perceived that 
this ſpeech would gain all the voices. It is laid, chat he 
had been bribed by Philip. Without ſeeming inclined on 
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either ſide, he repreſented the affair as too 1mportant to he 
determined immediately, and required time for a more mature 
deliberation. By this artifice he eluded the effect which 
the aſſembly would otherwiſe have had; and boaſted his 
having done a very eſſential ſervice to the republic, which 
now (he ſaid) might wait the event before it took up arms, 
and then declare for the ſtrongeſt party. | 

= In the mean time, Philip was preparing for a vigorous 
war both by ſea and land: but the conſul had already begun 
it. He had entered Macedonia, and advanced towards the 
Daſſaretæ, and Philip had alſo taken the field. Neither 
party knew which way the enemy had marched; but each 
ſent out a detachment upon the diſcovery, and the two 
parties met. As both conſiſted entirely of choſen troops, a 
bloody ſkirmiſh enſued, and the victory was doubtful. Forty 
Macedonian troopers, and thirty-five of the Romans, were 
killed on the ſpot. 

The king, perſuaded that the care he ſhould take to 
bury thoſe who had loſt their lives in this ſkirmiſh, would 
contribute very much to gain him the affection of his 
ſoldiers, and excite them to behave gallantly in his ſervice, 
cauſed their dead bodies to be brought into the camp, in 
order that the whole army might be eye witneſſes of the 
honours paid to their memory. 

* Nothing 1s leſs to be relied upon than the ſentiments and 
diſpoſitions of the vulgar. This ſpectacle, which Philip 
imagined would animate the ſoldiers, had a quite contrary 
effect, and damped their courage. Hitherto he had engaged 
in war with none but Greeks and Illyrians, who employed 
{carce any other weapons but arrows, javelins, and lances; 
and for that reaſon the wounds they made were not ſo deep. 
But when they ſaw the bodies of their comrades, covered 
with deep and wide gaſhes, made by the Spaniſh ſabres, 
whole arms cut off, ſhoulders lopped away, and heads ſepa- 
rated from the bodies, they were terrified at the ſight, and 
plainly perceived againſt what kind of enemy they were to 
act. | 


m Liv. I. Xxxxi. n. 33—39. 
* Nibil tam incertum nec tam ineſtimabile e, quam animi multitudinis. Owed 
promptiores ad ſubeundam omnem dimicationem wvidebatur fucturum, id metun 
Figritiamgue incuffit, Liv. 
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The king himſelf, who had never ſeen the Romans 
engage in battle, was terrified at this ſight. Being informed 
by ſome deſerters of the place where the enemy had halted. 
he took guides, and marched thither with his army, con- 
liſting of twenty thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe; and 
poſted himſelf at a little above two hundred paces from 
their camp, near the city of Athacus, on an eminence 
which he fortified with good ditches, and ſtrong intrench- 
ments. Surveying from the top of the hill the order and 
diſpoſition of the Roman camp, he cried out, “ That what he 
ſaw was not the camp of Barbarians. 

The conſul and the King were quiet for the firſt two 
days, each waiting till the other ſhould make ſome move- 
ment. On the third day, Sulpitius came out of his camp, 
and drew up his troops in battle. Philip, being afraid of 
coming to a general battle, detached againſt the enemy a 
body conſiſting of but fifteen hundred men, the one half 
horſe, and the other foot ; againſt whom the Romans op- 
poled an equal number, who had the advantage, and put 
the other to flight. They avoided, with no leſs prudence, 
an ambuſcade, which the King had laid for them. Theſe 
two advantages, the one gained by open force, and the other 
by ſtratagem, inflamed the courage of the Roman ſoldiers. 
The conſul marched them back into the camp, and after 
allowing them a day's repoſe, he led them out and offered 
the king battle, which he did not think proper to accept, and 
tor that reaſon he lay cloſe in his camp, in ſpite of all the 
inſults and reproaches of Sulpitius, who charged him with 
meanneſs of ſpirit and cowardice. 

As foraging, where two armies lay ſo near one another, 
would be very dangerous, the conſul drew off to about eight 
miles“ diſtance, and advanced towards a village, called 
Octolophos, where the foragers diſperſed themſelves all 
over the neighbouring country in ſeparate platoons. The 
king at firſt lay cloſe in his entrenchments, as if afraid of 
venturing out; in order that the enemy, growing bolder 
on that account, might for that reaſon be leſs vigilant. 
This happened directly as Philip had foreſeen, When he 
law great numbers of them ſpread over the plains, he 


* The fame words are aſcribed to Pytrhus. 
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quitted his camp on a ſudden with all his horſe, whom the 
Cretans followed as faſt as it was poſhble for infantry to 
march, and. rode full ſpeed to poſt himſelf between the 
Roman camp and the foragers. There, dividing his forces, 
he detached part of them againſt the foragers ; ordering 
them to cut to pieces all who ſhould come in their way; 
whilſt he himſelf ſeized all the paſſes by which they could 
return. And now nothing was ſeen on all ſides but blood 
and ſlaughter : during which, the Romans did not know 
what was doing out of their camp, becauſe ſuch as fled were 
intercepted by the king's forces ; and thoſe who guarded the 
paſſes, killed a much greater number than the others detached 
in purſuit of the enemy. | 

At laſt the melancholy news of the ſlaughter arrived in the 
Roman camp. Upon which the conſul ordered the cavalry 
to march out, and ſuccour their comrades wherever they 
could: as for himſelf, he made the legions quit the camp, 
and marched them in a hollow ſquare againſt the enemy, 
The troopers, being diſperſed up and down, loſt their way at 
firit ; being deceived by the ſhouts and cries which echoed 
from different places. Many of theſe parties fell in with 
the enemy, and {ſkirmiſhes were fought in different places at 
the ſame time. The warmeſt engagement was where the 
king himſelf commanded, and which, by the great number 
of the horſe and foot that compoſed it, formed almoſt an 
army: not to mention that theſe troops, being prodigiouſſy 
animated by the preſence of the king and the Cretans, 
who fought cloſe together, and with the utmoſt vigour, 
againſt enemics diſperied and in diſorder, killed great num- 
bers of them. It is certain that, had they not purſued the 
Romans ſo vigorouſly, this day might have decided, not 
only the preſent battle, but perhaps the ſucceſs of the whole 
war. But, by abandoning themſelves to a raſh and incon- 
ſiderate ardour, they fell into the midſt of the Roman 
cohorts, who had advanced with their officers. And now 
the ſoldiers that fled, perceiving the Roman enſigns faced 
about, and puſhed their horſes againſt the enemy, who were 
all in diſorder. In an inſtant the face of the battle was 
quite changed; thoſe who purſued before, now flying in 
their turn. Many were killed in cloſe fight, and many loſt 
their lives in flying ; numbers fell, not only by the ſword, 
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but ſeveral plunging into moraſles, were ſwallowed up, 
with their horſes, in the mire. The king himſelf was in 
very great danger; for having been thrown by his horſe, 
which had received a great wound, multitudes were going 
to attack lum, had not a trooper leaped that moment from 
his horſe, and mounted him on it; but the man himſelf, 
being unable to keep pace with the troopers who fled, was 
killed hy the enemy. Philip, after having taken a long 
compals round the tens, came at laſt to the camp, where he 
had been given over for loſt. 

We have ſeen on many occaſions, and it cannot be too 
ſtrongly inculcated to thoſe of the military profeſſion, in 
order to their avoiding the like error, that battles are often 
loſt by the too great ardour of the officers, who, ſolely intent 
upon purſuing the enemy, forget and neglect what paſſes 
in the reſt of the army, and ſuffer themſelves to be deprived, 
through an imprudent deſire of glory, of a victory which 
they had in their hands, and might have ſecured. 

However, Philip had not loſt a great number of men in 
this action, but dreaded coming to a ſecond ; and was afraid 
leſt the conqueror ſhould advance to attack him ſuddenly. 
He therefore diſpatched a herald to the conſul, to deſire 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, in order to bury the dead. The conſul, 
who was at dinner, ſent word that he ſhould have an anſwer 
on the morrow. Upon this, Philip, to conceal his march 
from the Romans, having left a great number of fires in his 
camp, ſet out from it, without noiſe, the inſtant it was 
dark ; and having got a whole night's march before the con- 
ſul, and part of the following day, he thereby put it out ot 
his power to purſue him. | 

„ Sulpitius began his march the next day, not knowing 
which way the king had taken. Philip had flattered himſelf 
with the hopes of intercepting him at ſome pailes, the en- 
trance of which he fortified with ditches, intrenchments, 
and great works of ſtones and trees; but the patience ot the 
Romans was ſuperior to all thele difficulties. The conſul, 
after laying waſte the country, and ſeizing upon ſeveral 
fortreſſes, marched his army back to Apollonia, from whence 
he had ſet gut in the beginning of the campaign. 


a Livy. I. xxxi. n. 39-—43- 
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The Ztolians, who only waited the event, in order to 
take up arms, declared without the leaſt heſitation for the 
Romans, and the Athamamians followed their example. 
Both people made ſome incurſions into Macedonia, but 
with ill ſucceſs, Philip having defeated them on ſeveral 
occaſions. He alſo deteated the Dardanians, who had en. 
tered his country during his abſence ; and with theſe ſmall 
advantages, conſoled himſelf for his ill ſucceſs againſt the 
Romans. 

o In this campaign the Roman fleet joined that of Attalus, 
and came into the Piræus, to the great joy of the Athenians, 
'The hatred they bore to Philip, which fear had forced them 
to diſſemble for a long time, now broke out immoderately, 
at the ſight of ſo powerful a ſuccour. In a free city“ like 
that of Athens, where eloquence was all-powertul, the ora- 
tors had gained ſo great an aſcendant over the minds of the 
people, that they made them form whatever reſolutions they 
pleaſed. Here the people, at their requeſt, ordained that 
all the ſtatues and images of Philip and his anceſtors ſhould 
be deſtroyed : that the feſtivals, ſacrifices, and prieſts, eſta. 


bliſhed in their honour, ſhould be aboliſhed ; that every place 


where any monument had been ſet up, or inſcription en- 
graved relating to them, ſhould be declared impure and 
profane: that the prieſts, every time they offered up prayers 
to the gods in favour of the Athenians, of their allies, their 
armies, and fleets, ſhould alſo utter anathemas and curſes 
of every kind againſt Philip, his children, his kingdom, his 
forces both by ſea and land; in a word, againſt the Mace- 
donians in general, and all that belonged to them. To this 
decree was added, That whatever might be afterwards pro- 
poſed, which tended in any manner to diſhonour and bring 
an odium on Philip, would be grateful to the people: and 
that whoſoever ſhould dare to ſay or do any thing in favour 
of Philip, or againft the decrees in queſtion, might be killed 
upon the ſpot, without any formality. This laſt clauſe was, 
That whatever had been enatted againſt the Piſiſtratides, 
ſhould take place againſt Plulip. In this manner the Athe- 


o Ibid, n. 44—47. 

Nec unquam ibi defunt lingue prompte ad pletam concitandam; quod genus 
eum, in omnibus liveris , civitatibus, tum pracipue Athenis, ubi cratio prurimum 
Pollet, favore mullitudinis alitur. LIV. 
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nians* made war againſt Philip by their decrees and ordi- 
nances, which at that time were their only ſtrength. Carry- 
ing all things to extremes, they now laviſhed encomiums, 
honours, and homage of every kind, on Attalus and the 
Romans. 

The fleet, at its leaving Piræus, attacked and took ſeveral 
fortreſſes and ſmall iſlands ; after which Attalus and the 
Romans ſeparated, and went into winter-quarters. 


? In Rome the year following, new conſuls being choſen, 
Vilius had Macedonia for his province. 


Philip, whilſt he made the ſeveral preparations for carry- 
ing on the enſuing campaign, was exceedingly anxious with 
regard to the ſucceſs of the war he had undertaken. Beſides 
his having to deal with powerful and formidable enemies, he 
was afraid that the protection which the Romans gave to 
ſtates, would draw off many of his allies from him ; and that 
the Macedonians, uneaſy at, and diſſatisfied with his govern- 
ment, would rebel againſt him. 

To obviate theſe dangers, he gave up ſome cities to the 
Acheans, thinking to attach them the more ſtrongly to his 
intereſt by this unexpected generoſity ; and at the ſame time 
he ſent ambaſſadors into Achaia, to make the allies take 
the oath which was to be renewed every year. But could 
he look upon this ceremony as a ſtrong tye ; ſuch a one 
as would be capable of keeping the confederates in their 


duty; as he himſelf profeſſed an open violation of all oaths, 


and did not make the leaſt ſcruple to forfeit his promiſe, 
nor ſhow the leaſt veneration for the Supreme Being, reli- 
gion, and all that mankind conſider as moſt ſacred ? 


1 As to the Macedonians, he endeavoured to recover 


their love and affection, by ſacrificing Heraclides, one of 


his miniſters and confidents, whom the people hated and 
deteſted on account of his rapine and grievous oppreſſions ; 


all which had made the government odious to them. He 
was of very mean extraction, and born in Tarentum, where 


he had exerciſed the meaneſt and moſt contemptible offices, 


Vol. VI. > 4 


p Liv. l. XxXXI. n. 49. & 1. xXXXII. n. 3. q Polyb. I. xiii, p. 672, 673. 


* Athenienſes quidem literis werbiſque, quibus ſalis valent, bellum adverſ«: 
Philippum gerebant, IL. iv. 
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and had been baniſhed from thence, for attempting to deliver 
up the city to the Romans. He had fled to Philip, who 
finding him a man of ſenſe, of a lively genius, a daring 
ſpirit, and at the ſame time ſo inſatiably ambitious, as not to 
ſcruple the commiſſion of the blackeſt crimes, had attached 
him to himſelf in a particular manner, and truſted him with 
all his ſecrets; a fit inſtrument for a prince, who had neither 
probity nor honour. Heraclides, ſays Polybius, was born 
with all thoſe qualities which conſtitute the finiſhed villain, 
From his molt tender years he had proſtituted himſelf in the 
moſt infamous manner. Haughty and terrible to all his 
inferiors, he behaved in the meaneſt and moſt groveling 
manner towards his ſuperiors, He was in ſuch great credit 
and authority with Philip, that, according to the ſame author, 
he almoſt ruined that powerful kingdom, by the univerſal 
diſcontent which his injuſtice and oppreſſion occaſioned, 
At laſt the king cauſed him to be ſeized and thrown into 
priſon, which occaſioned an univerſal joy amongſt the peo- 
ple. As we have only a few fragments of Polybius on this 
ſubject, hiſtory does not inform us what became of Hera- 
clides, nor whether he came to the end his crimes deſerved. 

Nothing conſiderable was tranſatted during this campaign, 
any more than the foregoing, becauſe the conſuls did not 
enter Macedonia till very late; and the reſt of the time 
was ſpent in {light ſkirmiſhes, either to force certain paſſes, 
or to carry off convoys. * T. Quintius * Flamininus having 
been nominated conſul, and Macedonia falling to him by 
lot, he did not follow the example of his predeceſſors, but 
ſet out from Rome at the opening of the ſpring, with Lucius 
his brother, who, by the leave of the ſenate, was to com- 
mand the fleet. 

At the beginning of the year in queſtion, Antiochus in- 
vaded Attalus very vigorouſly both by ſea and land. The 
ambaſſadors of the latter king came to Rome and informed 
the ſenate of the great danger to which their ſovereign was 


expoſed. They intreated the Romans, in Attalus's name, 


either to undertake his defence with the forces of the re- 


public, or to permit king Attalus to recall his troops. 


r Liv. I. xxxii. n. 9—15. 
* Plutarch calls him Flaminius, but it is an error, theſe being two different 
families, | 
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The ſenate made anſwer, That as nothing could be more 


juſt and reaſonable than Attalus's demand, he therefore was 


at full liberty to recall his forces; that the Romans never 
intended to incommode their allies in any manner ; but that 
they would employ all their credit with Antiochus, to dif- 
ſuade him from moleſting Attalus. Accordingly, the Romans 
ſent amballadors to the former, who remonſtrated to him, that 
Attalus had lent them his land as well as naval forces, which 
they had employed againſt Philip their common enemy: 
that they ſhould think it an obligation, if he would not in- 
vade that prince; that it was fitting that ſuch kings as were 
confederates and friends to the Romans ſhould be at peace. 
Theſe remonſtrances being made to Antiochus, he imme- 
diately drew off his forces from the territories of king 
Attalus. 

The inſtant he had, at the requeſt of the Romans, laid 
aſide his deſigns againſt that prince, he marched in perſon 
into Cceloſyria, to recover thoſe cities of which Ariſtomenes 
had diſpoſſefſed him. The Romans had entruſted this general 
with the adminiſtration of Egypt. The firſt thing he had 
endeavoured was, to defend himſelf againſt the invaſion of 
the two confederate kings, and for this purpoſe he raifed 
the beſt troops he could. He ſent Scopas into Ætolia 
with large ſums of money, to levy as many troops as poſſi- 
ble; the Ztolians being at that time looked upon as the beſt 
ſoldiers. * This Scopas had formerly enjoyed the higheſt 
poſts in his own country, and was thought to be one of 
the braveſt and moſt experienced generals of his time, When 
the time for continuing. in his employment expired, he had 
flattered himſelf with the hopes of being continued in it, 
but was diſappointed. This gave him diſguſt, ſo that he 
left Ætolia, and engaged in the ſervice of the king of Egypt. 
Scopas had ſuch good ſucceſs in his levies, that he brought 
ſix thouſand ſoldiers from Ztoliaz a good re-inforcement 
for the Egyptian army. | 

The miniſters of Alexandria, ſeeing Antiochus em- 
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* Liv, I. Xxxi. n. 43. t Excerpt, Polyb. p. 69. 
* Flierom, in c. xi, Dan. Joſeph, Antiq. 1, xu. c. 3- 
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between him and Attalus king of Pergamus, ſent Scopas into 
Paleſtine and Cœloſyria, to recover, it poſſible, thoſe pro- 
vinces. He carried on that war ſo ſucceſsfully, that he re- 
covered the ſeveral cities, retook Judæa, threw a garriſon 
into the citadel of Jeruſalem, and, upon the approach of 
winter, returned to Alexandria; whither he brought (beſides 
the glory of his vittories) exceeding rich ſpoils taken in the 
conquered countries. We find by the ſequel, that the great 
ſucceſs of this campaign was owing principally to Antio— 
chus's being abſent, and to the little reſiſtance which bad 
therefore been made. | 

* He no ſooner arrived there in perſon, but the face of 
things changed immediately, and victory declared in his 
favour. Scopas, who was returned with an army, was de- 
feated at Paneas, near the ſource of the river Jordan, in a 
battle wherein a great ſlaughter was made of his troops. He 


was forced to fly to Sidon, where he ſhut himſelf up with 


the ten thouſand men he had left. Antiochus beſieged him 
in it, and reduced him to ſuch extremities, that being in 
abſolute want of proviſions, he was forced to ſurrender the 


city, and content himſelf with having his life ſpared. How- 


ever, the government of Alexandria had employed its utmoſt 
efforts to relieve him in Sidon, and three of the beſt generals 
at the head of the choiceſt troops of the ſtate, had been 
ſent to raiſe the ſiege. But Antiochus diſpoſed things ſo 
happily, that all their efforts were defeated, and Scopas was 
obliged to accept of the ignominious conditions above-men- 
tioned; after which he returned to Alexandria, naked and 
diſarmed. 


Y Antiochus went from thence to Gaza, where he met 


with ſo ſtrong a reſiſtance as exaſperated him; and accord- 


ingly, having taken it, he abandoned the plunder of it to his 
ſoldiers. This being done, he ſecured the paſſes through 
which the troops were to come that might be ſent from 
Egypt; and returning back, ſubjected all Paleſtine and 


CWoloſyria. 
The inſtant that the Jews, who at that time had reaſon 


x Liv. I. xxxii. n. 8. Excerpt. ex Polyb. p. 77, &c. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 
xii. c. 3. 
Y Excerpt, ex Polyb. p. 87. & Exc. Leg. 72. Liv. I. xxxili. n. 19. 
* Joſeph, Antiq. I. xii. c. 3. 
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to be diſpleaſed with the Egyptians, knew that Antiochus 
advanced towards their country, they crowded very zealouſly 
to meet him, and deliver up the keys of all their cities; being 
come to Jeruſalem, the prieſts and elders came out in pomp 
to meet him, paid him all kinds of honour, and aſſiſted him 
in driving out of the caſtle the ſoldiers which Scopas had 
left in it. In return for theſe ſervices Antiochus granted 
them a great many privileges; and enacted, by a particular 
decree, that no {ſtranger ſhould be allowed acceſs to the 
inner-part of the temple; a prohibition which ſeemed viſibly 
to have been made, on account of Philopator's attempt, who 
would have forced his way thither, | 

* Antiochus, in his eaſtern expedition, had received ſo 
many ſervices from the Jews of Babylonia and Meſopo- 
tamia, and depended ſo much on their fidelity, that when 
a ſedition broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, he ſent two 
thouſand Jewiſh families to quell it, and keep the country 
in peace, and was exceedingly liberal to them. It was 
from theſe Jews, tranſplanted at this time, that deſcended 
many of thoſe * who were * diſperſed or ſcattered abroad,” 
whom we ſhall afterwards find ſo numerous, eſpecially in the 
goſpel times. | 

Antiochus, having thus ſubjected all Cœloſyria and Paleſ- 
tine, reſolved, if poſſible, to make the like conqueſts in Aſia 
Minor. The great object he had in view was, to raiſe the 
empire of Syria to its priſtine glory, by re-uniting to it all 
that his predeceſſors had ever poſſeſſed, and particularly 
Seleucus Nicator, its founder.“ As it would be neceſſary, 
for ſucceeding in his deſign, to prevent the Egyptians from 
moleſting him in his new conqueſts, at a time that he ſhould 
be at a diſtance from his kingdom, he ſent Encles the Rhodian 
to Alexandria, to offer his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to 
king Ptolemy; but on this condition that they ſhould not 
celebrate their nuptials till they ſhould be a little older; 
and that then, on the very day of their marriage, he would 
give up thoſe provinces to Egypt, as his daughter's dowry. 
This propoſal being accepted, the treaty was concluded and 


a Toſeph.. Antiq. I. xii. c. 3. b Hicrom. in c. xi. Daniel, 
* They are thus called by St. James and St. Peter. To the twelve tribes 
which are ſcattered abroad. Jam. i, 1. To the ſtrangers fcattered about 
Pontius, Galatia, Cappadocia, Aſia, and Bithynia. 1 Pct. 1. . 
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ratified; and the Egyptians, relying on his promiſes, ſuffered 


him to carry on his conqueſts without moleſtation. 

I now reſume the affairs of Macedonia. I obſerved that 
Quintius Flamininus (by either of which names I ſhall call 
him hereafter) had ſet out from Rome as ſoon as he had 
been appointed conſul, and had carried with him Lucius his 
brother to command the fleet. Being arrived in Epirus, he 
found Vilius encamped in preſence of Philip's army, who, 
for a long time, had kept the paſſes and defiles along the 
banks of the Apſus, a river of the country of the Taulan- 
tians, between Epirus and Illyria. Having taken upon him- 


ſelf the command of the forces, the firſt thing he did was to 


conſider and examine the ſituation of the country. As this 
paſs ſeemed impratticable to an army, becauſe there was 
but one narrow ſteep path in it, cut in the rock, and that the 


enemy were poſſelled of the avenues; he therefore was ad- 


viſed to take a large compals, as this would bring him to a 
wide {mooth road. But, beſides that he muſt have employed 
too much time 1n this winding march, he was afraid to move 
too far from the ſea, from whence he had all his proviſions. 
For this reaſon, he reſolved to go over the mountains, and 
to force the paſſes, whatever might be the conſequence. 
Philip having 1n vain made propoſals of peace, in an inter- 
view between him and the conſul, was obliged to have re- 
courſe again to arms. Accordingly, ſeveral {light ſkirmiſhes 
were fought in a pretty large plain; the Macedonians coming 
down in platoons from their mountains to attack the enemy, 
and afterwards retreating by ſteep craggy ways. The Romans, 
hurried on by the fury of the battle, purſuing them to thoſe 
places, were greatly annoyed: the Macedonians having 
planted on all theſe rocks catapultæ and baliſtæ, over- 
whelmed them with ſtones and arrows. Great numbers were 
wounded on both tides, and night ſeparated the combatants. 
Matters being in this ſtate, ſome ſhepherds, who fed their 
ſheep in theſe mountains, came and told Flamininus, that they 
knew a by-way which was not guarded; and promiſed to 
guide him to the top of the mountains, in three days at 
fartheſt. They brought with them as their guarantee, 
Charops, ſon of Machatas, the perſon of the greateſt diſtinc- 
tion among the Epirots, who ſecretly favoured the Romans. 
Flamininus having ſuch a voucher, ſends a general with four 
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thouſand foot and three hundred horſe. Theſe ſhepherds, 
whom the Romans had chained together for fear of a ſur- 
priſe, led the detachment. During theſe three days, the 
conſul contented himſelf with only a few flight ſkirmiſhes 


to amuſe the enemy. But on the fourth, at day-break, he 


cauſcd his whole army to ſtand to their arms; perceiving 
on the mountains a great ſmoke, which was the ſignal agreed 
upon between them, he marches directly againſt the enemy, 
perpetually expoſed to the darts of the Macedonians, and ſtill 
fighting hand to hand againſt thoſe who guarded the paſſes. 
The Romans redouble their efforts, and repulſe the enemy 
with great vigour into the moſt craggy ways; making great 
ſhouts, in order that they might be heard by their comrades 
on the mountain. The latter anſwered from the ſummit of 
it, with a moſt dreadful noiſe; and at the ſame time fall 
upon the Macedonians, who, ſeeing themſelves attacked 
both in front and rear, are {truck with a panick, and fly with 
the utmoſt ſpeed. However, not above two thouſand of 
them were killed, the paths being ſo craggy and ſteep, that 
it was impoſſible to purſue them far. The victors plundered 
their camp, and ſeized their tents and ſlaves. 

Philip had marched at firſt towards Theſſaly ; but being 
afraid that the enemy would follow and attack him again 
there, he turned off towards Macedonia, and halted at 
Tempe, that he might be the better able to ſuccour ſuch 
cities as ſhould be beſieged. 

The conſul marched by Epirus, but did not lay waſte the 
country, although he knew that all perſons of the greateſt 
diſtinction in it, Charops excepted, had oppoled the Romans. 
However, as they ſubmitted with great chearfulneſs, he had 
a greater regard to their preſent diſpoſition, than to their 
paſt fault; a conduct that won him entirely the hearts of the 
Epirots. From thence he marched into Theſſaly. The 
M:tolians and Athamanians had already taken ſeveral cities 
in that country; and he took the moſt conſiderable of them. 
Atrax, a city he beſieged, detained him a long time, and made 
ſo ſtout a defence, that he at laſt was forced to leave it. 

© In the mean time the Roman fleet, re- inforced by thoſe 
of Attalus and the Rhodians, was alſo active. They took 


e Liv. 1. xxxii. n. 16-—25, 
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two of the chief cities of Eubcea, Eretria and Cariſte, garri- 
ſoned by Macedonians; after which, the three fleets ad- 
vanced towards Cenchreæ, a port of Corinth. 

The conſul marching into Phocis, moſt of the cities ſur. 
rendered voluntarily. Elatia was the only city that ſhut.her 
gates againſt him; ſo that he was obliged to beſiege it in 
form. Whilſt he was carrying on this ſiege, he meditated 
an important deſign; and this was, to induce the Achæans 
to abandon Philip, and join the Romans. The three united 
fleets were upon the point of laying ſiege to Corinth; how- 
ever before he began it, he thought proper to offer the 
Achæans to make Corinth enter again into their league, 
and to deliver it up to them, provided they would declare 
for the Romans. Ambaſſadors ſent in the conſul's name 
by Lucius, his brother, and in the name of Attalus, the 
Rhodians, and the Athenians, carried this meſſage. The 
Achzans gave them audience in Sicyon. 

The Achæans were very much at a loſs in regard to the 
reſolution it was neceſſary to take. The power of the 
Lacedzmonians, their perpetual enemies, kept them in awe; 
and, on the other ſide, they were in ſtill greater dread of the 
Romans. They had received, from time immemorial, and 
very lately, great favours from the Macedonians; but Philip 
was univerſally ſuſpetted, upon account of his perfidy and 
cruelty; and they were afraid of being enſlaved by him, 
when the war ſhould be terminated. Such was the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Achæans. The Roman ambaſlador ſpoke firſt, 
and afterwards thoſe of Attalus, the Rhodians, and Philip: 
The Athenians were appointed to ſpeak laſt, in order that 
they might refute what Philip's ambaſſador ſhould advance. 
They ſpoke with the greateſt virulency againſt the king, 
becauſe no people had been ſo cruelly treated by him; and 
they gave a long detail of his injuſtice and cruelty in regard 
to them. Theſe ſpeeches took up the whole day, ſo that the 
aſſembly was put off till the morrow. 

All the members being met, the herald, as was the cuſtom, 
gave notice, in the name of the magiſtrates, that all thoſe 
who intended to ſpeak, might begin. But no one roſe up; 
and all, gazing upon one another, continued in a deep lilence. 
Upon this Ariſtenes, chief magiſtrate of the Achæans, in 
order that the aſſembly might not break up without doing 
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buſineſs, ſpoke as follows: * What then is become of that 
* warmth and vigour, with which you uſed to diſpute, at 
„your tables, and in your converſations, about Philip and 
„the Romans; which generally roſe to ſo great a height, 
that you were ready to cut one another's throats? And 
„now, in an aſſembly ſummoned for no other purpoſe, 
after hearing the ſpeeches and arguments on both ſides, 
* you are mute! Surely, if the love of your country cannot 
* looſe your tongues, ought not the reſolution which each 
„of you has formed in private, either for or againſt Philip 
* and the Romans, to oblige you to ſpeak; eſpecially as 
„there is none of you but knows that it will be too late, 
after the reſolution ſhall be once taken? 

Theſe reproaches, though ſo judicious and reaſonable, and 
made by the principal magiſtrate, could not prevail with any 
one of the members to give his opinion; nor even occaſion 
the leaſt murmur, the leaſt noiſe in this aſſembly, though ſo 
very numerous, and compoſed of the repreſentatives of fo 
many ſtates. Every body continued dumb and motionleſs. 

Ariſtenes then ſpoke again to this effect; “Chiefs of the 
* Achæans, I perceive plainly that you want courage more 
* than counſe]; ſince not one among you dares to ſpeak 
his ſentiments, with regard to the common intereſt. Was 
i I a private man, I poſſibly might act as you do; but being 
* the chief magiſtrate of the Achæans, it is my opinion, 
* either that the ambaſſadors ſhould not have been allowed 
* to alſemble us, or that they ſhould not be diſmiſſed without 
* ſome anſwer. Now, how will it be poſſible for me to 
make any, unleſs you authoriſe me by a decree? But, 
ſince not one among you will, or dares ſpeak his thoughts, 
let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that the ſpeeches of the 
ambaſſadors which we heard yeſterday, are ſo many counſels 
they give, not for their own intereſt, but purely for ours; 
and let us weigh them maturely. The Romans, the 
Rhodians, and Attalus, deſire our friendſhip and alliance; 
and they requeſt us to afſliſt them in their war againft 
Philip. On the other ſide, the latter puts us in mind of 
the treaty which we concluded with him, and ſealed and 
ratified by an oath: One moment he requires us to join 
with him, and the next he inſiſts upon our obſerving a 
ſtrit neutrality. Is no one among you ſurpriſed to hear 
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thoſe, who are not yet our allies, demand more than he 
who has long been a confederate ? Doubtleſs, it is not 
either modeſty in Philip, nor temerity in the Romans, 
which prompts them to att and ſpeak as they do. This 
difference in their ſentiments, ariſes from the diſparity of 
their ſtrength and ſituation. My meaning is; we ſee 
nothing here belonging to Philip, but his ambaſlador; 
whereas the Roman fleet how lies at anchor near Cen- 
chreæ, laden with the ſpoils of Eubœa; and the conſul 
and his legions, who are but at a little diſtance from the 
fleet, lay waſte Phocis and Locris with impunity. You 
are ſurpriſed that Cleomedon, Philip's ambaſſador, ſhould 
have adviſed you, in fo fearful and reſerved a manner, 
to take up arms in favour of the king againſt the Romans, 
If in conſequence of the treaty in queſtion, and of the 
oath on which he lays ſuch ſtreſs, we ſhould require 
Philip to defend us againſt Nabis, the Lacedzmonians, 
and the Romans; he would not have any anſwer to 
make, much leſs would he be able to give us any real 
ſuccour. This we experienced laſt year, when notwith- 
ſtanding the expreſs words of our alliance, and the mighty 
promiſes he made us, he ſuffered Nabis and the Lacedz- 
monians to ravage our lands without oppoſition, In my 
opinion, Cleomedon ſeemed evidently to contradict him- 
ſelf in every part of his ſpeech. He ſpoke with contempt 
of the war againſt the Romans, pretending it would 
have the ſame ſucceſs, as that which they had already 
made with Philip. Why then does he implore our ſuc- 
cour at a diſtance, and by an ambaſſador; inſtead of coming 
and defending us in perſon (we who are his ancient allies) 
againſt Nabis and the Romans? Why did he ſuffer Eretri 
and Cariſte to be taken? Why has he abandoned fo 
many cities of Theilaly, and every part of Phocis and 
Locris? Why does he ſuffer Elatia to be beſieged at 
this inſtant ? Was it a ſuperior ſtrength ; was it fear, 
or his own will, that made him abandon the defiles of 
Epirus, and give up to the enemy thoſe inſuperable bar- 
riers, to go and conceal himſelf in the moſt remote part 
of his kingdom? If he has voluntarily abandoned fo 
many allics to the mercy of the enemy, ought he to keep 
them from providing for their own ſafety? But, if he 
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was actuated by fear, he ought to forgive the ſame weak- 
neſs in us. It he has been forced to it, do you, O Cleo- 
medon, believe, that it is poſſible for us Achæans, to 
make head againſt the Roman arms, to which the Mace- 
donians have been obliged to ſubmit? No compariſon 
can be made between the paſt and the preſent war. The 
Romans, at that time employed in affairs of greater im- 
portance, gave their allies little or no aid. Now they 
have put an end to the Punic war, which they ſuſtained 
ſixteen years in the centre of Italy, they do not ſend ſuc- 
cours to the Ætolians, but they themſelves, at the head of 
their armies, invade Philip both by ſea and land. QOQuin- 
tius, the third conſul whom they have ſent againſt him, 
having found him in a poſt which ſeemed inacceſſible, did 
nevertheleſs force him from it, plundered his camp, pur- 
ſued him to Theſſaly, and took, almoſt in his ſight, the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to his allies. I will take it 
for granted, that whatever the Athenian ambaſſador has 
advanced concerning the cruelty, the avarice, and the 
exceſſes of Philip, is not true; that the crimes which 
he committed in Attica do not any way affect us, any 
more than thoſe he perpetrated in many other places 
againſt the gods celeſtial, terreſtrial, and infernal ; that 
we even ought to bury in everlaſting oblivion, the injuries 
we have ſuffered for him. In a word, if we ſuppoſe that 
we are not treating with Philip, but with Antigonus, a 
mild and juſt prince, and from whom we all have re- 
ceived the greateſt ſervices; would he make a demand 
like that of to-day, ſo evidently oppoſite to our ſafety and 
preſervation? In caſe Nabis and his Lacedæmonians 
ſhould come and invade es by land, and the Roman fleet 


by ſea, will it be poſſible for the king to ſupport us againſt 


ſuch formidable enemies, or {hall we be able to defend our- 
ſelves ? Paſt tranſactions point out to what we muſt expect 
hereafter. The medium which is propoled, of our ſtand— 
ing neuter, will infallibly render us a prey to the con- 
queror, who will not fail to attack us as cunning politi— 
cians, who waited for the event, before we would declare 
ourſelves. Believe what J ſay, when I aſſure you there 
is no medium. We muſt either have the Romans tor our 


friends or for our enemies; and they are come to us with 
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t a ſtrong fleet, to offer us their friendſhip and their aid. To 
& refuſe ſo advantageous an offer, and flight ſo favourable 
© an occalion, which will never return, would be the 
«+ higheſt folly, and ſhow that we run voluntarily on our 
* own deſtruction.“ 

This ſpeech was followed by a great noiſe and murmuring 
throughout the whole aſſembly, ſome applauding it with joy, 
and others oppoſing it with violence. The magiſtrates, 
called Demiurgi, were no leſs divided among themſelves, 
Of theſe, who were ten in number, five declared that each 
of them would deliberate upon the affair in his aſſembly, 
and before his people; and the other five proteſted againſt it, 
upon pretence that the laws forbad both the magiſtrate to 
propole, and the aſſembly to pals, any decree contrary to the 
alliance concluded with Philip. This day was entirely ſpent 
in quarrels, and tumultuous cries. There remained but one 
day more, on which the laws appointed the aſſembly to end. 
The debates grew ſo hot, with regard to what was to be 
concluded in it, that fathers could ſcarce forbear ſtriking 
their ſons. Memnon of Pellene, was one of the five magiſ- 
trates who refuſed to make the report. His father, whole 
name was Rhiſiaſes, intreated and conjured him a long time, 
to let the Achæans provide for their own ſafety; and not 
expoſe them, by his obſtinacy, to inevitable ruin. Finding 
his prayers could not avail, he ſwore that he would kill him 
with his own hands, if he did not come into his opinion, 
conſidering him, not as his ſon, but the enemy of his country. 
Theſe terrible menaces, and paternal authority, made ſuch an 
impreſſion on Memnon, that he at laſt acquieſced. 

The next day, the majority in the aſſembly defiring to have 
the affair debated, and the people diſcovering plainly enough 
what it was they wanted, the Dymeans, Megalopolitans, and 
ſome of the Argives, withdrew from the aſſembly before the 
decree paſſed: And no one took offence at this, becauſe 
they had particular obligations to Philip, who alſo had lately 
done them very conſiderable ſervices. Gratitude is a virtue 
common to all ages and nations, and ingratitude is abhorred 
every where. All the other ſtates, when the votes were to 
be taken, confirmed immediately, by a decree, the alliance 
with Attalus and the Rhodians; and ſuſpended the entire 
concluſion of that with the Romans, till ambaſſadors ſhould 
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be ſent to Rome, to obtain the ratification from the people, 
without which nothing eould be concluded. 

In the mean time, three ambaſſadors were ſent to Quintius; 
and the whole army of the Achæans marched to Corinth, 
which Lucius, the conſul's brother, had already beſieged, 
having before taken Cenchreæ. They at firſt carried on 
the attack but very faintly, from the hopes that a quarrel 
would ſoon ariſe between the garriſon and the inhabitants. 
However, finding the city was quiet, the machines of war 
were made to approach on all ſides, and various aſſaults were 
made, which the beſieged ſuſtained with great vigour, and 
always repulſed the Romans. There was in Corinth a great 
number of Italian deſerters, who, in caſe the city was taken, 
expected no quarter from the Romans, and therefore fought 
in deſpair. Philocles, one of Philip's captains, having 
thrown a freſh re-inforcement into the city, and the Romans 
deſpairing to force it; at laſt Lucius acquieſced with the 
advice of Attalus, and accordingly the ſiege was raiſed. 
The Achæans being ſent away, Attalus and the Romans 
returned on board the fleets. The former failed to the 
Pirzus, and the latter to Corcyra. 

Whilſt the fleets beſieged Corinth, T. Quintius the conſul, 
was employed in the ſiege of Elatea, where he was more ſuc- 
ceſsful: For, after the beſieged had made a ſtout and vigorous 
reſiſtance, he took the city, and afterwards the citade]. 

At the ſame time, ſuch of the inhabitants of Argos as had 
declared for Philip, found means to deliver up their city to 
Philocles, one of his generals. Thus, notwithſtanding the 
alliance which the Achzans had juſt before concluded with 
the Romans, Philip ſtill poſſeſſed two of the ſtrongeſt cities, 
Corinth and Argos. 
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SECT. III. Hamininus is continued in the command as pro. 
conſul. He has a fruitleſs interview with Philip about con. 
cluding a peace. The AMtolians, and Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 
declare for the Romans. Sickneſs and death of Attalus, 
Flamininus defeats Philip in a battle near Scotuſſa and 
Cynoſcephale in Theſſaly. A peace concluded with Philip, 
which puts an end to the Macedonian war. The extraordinary 
joy of the Greeks at the Iſthmian games, when advice is 
brought that they are reſtored to tlieir ancient liberty by the 
Romans. 


, EW conſuls were appointed at Rome, but as the flow 


progreſs which had been made in the affairs of Mace. 
donia, were juſtly aſcribed to the frequent changing of 
thoſe who were charged with them, Flamininus was continued 
in his command, and recruits were {cnt him. 

The ſeaſon being already advanced, Quintius had taken 
up his winter quarters in Phocis and Locris, when Philip 
ſent a herald to him, to deſire an interview. Quintius 
complied very readily, becauſe he did not know what had 
been reſolved upon at Rome with regard to himſelf; and 
that a conference would give him the liberty, either to 
continue the war, in caſe he ſhould be continued in the 
command, or diſpoſe matters ſo as to bring about a peace, 
if a ſucceſſor were appointed him. The time and place 
being agreed upon, both parties met. Philip was attended 
by ſeveral Macedonian noblemen, and Cycliadus, one of 
the chiefs of the Achæans, whom that people had baniſhed a 
little before. The Roman general was accompanied by 
Amynander, king of Athamania, and by all the deputies of 
the allies. After ſome diſputes with regard to the ceremo- 
nial, Quintius made his propoſals, and every one of the 
allies their demands. Philip anſwered them, and as he began 
to inveigh againſt the Etolians, Phineas, their magiſtrate, 
interrupted him in theſe words: + We are not met here 
„ merely about words; our buſineſs is, either to conquer 
« ſword in hand, or to ſubmit to the moſt powerful. 


« A blind man may ſee that,” replied Philip, ridiculing 


| Li. 1. xxxii. n. 27, & 28. : 
© Ibid. n. 32-37. Polyb. I. xvii. p. 742—752. Plut, in Flamin. p. 371. 
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Phineas, whoſe ſight was bad. Philip * was very fond of 


jeſts, and could not refrain from them, even in treating on 
J Z 


the molt ſerious affairs: a behaviour very unbecoming in a 
prince. 

This firſt interview being ſpent in conteſts, they met 
again the next day. Philip came very late to the place of 
meeting, which it was believed he did purpoſely, in order 
that the ZEtolians and Achæans might not have time ſufficient 
for anſwering him. He had a private conference with Quin- 
tius, who having acquainted the confederates with his pro- 
poſals, not one approved them; and they were upon the 
point of breaking off the conference, when Philip deſired 
that the deciſion might be ſuſpended till the next day; 
promiſing that he himſelf would comply in caſe it were 
not in his power to bring them into his opinion. At their 
next meeting, he earneſtly intreated Quintius and the allies 
not to oppoſe a peace; promiſing, either to agree to it on the 
conditions which he himſelf ſhould preſcribe, or accept of 
ſuch as the ſenate might require. They could not refuſe fo 
reaſonable a demand; and accordingly a truce was agreed, 
but on condition, that his troops ſhould immediately leave 
Phocis and Locris. After this, the ſeveral parties ſent am- 
baſſadors to Rome. 

Being arrived there, thoſe of the allies were heard firſt. 
They inveighed heavily againſt Philip upon ſeveral accounts; 
but they endeavoured particularly to prove, by the ſituation 
of the places, that in caſe he ſhould continue poſſeſſed of 
Demetrias in Theſſaly, Chalcis in Eubœa, and Corinth in 
Achaia (cities which he himſelf juſtly, though inſolently, 
calls the ſhackles of Greece) it would be impoſſible for that 
country to enjoy its liberty. The king's ambaſladors were 
afterwards called in. As they opened with a ſubjett that 
would have ſpun to a great length, they were interrupted, 
and aſked at once, whether they would give up the three 
cities in queſtion? Having anſwered, that no orders or 
inſtructions had been given them on that head, they were 
ſent back, without being gratified in a ſingle demand. It 
was left to the option of Quintius, either to conclude a 


i 


* Erat dicacior naturd quam regem decet, & ne inter ſerla quidem riſu fats 
temperans, Liv, | 
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peace, or carry on the war. By this he perceived that the 
ſenate would not be diſſatisfied at the latter; and he himſelf 
was much better pleaſed to put an end to the war by a 
victory, than by a treaty of peace. He therefore would 
not agree to an interview with Philip; and ſent to acquaint 
him, that hereafter he would never agree to any propoſals 
he might offer with regard to peace, if he did not engage by 
way of preliminary, entirely to quit Greece. 

* Philip was now firmly reſolved to make the neceſſary 
preparations for war. As it would be difficult for him to 
preſerve the cities of Achæa, through their great diſtance 
from his hereditary dominions, he delivered up Argos to 
Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, but only as a truſt, which he was 
to ſurrender back to him, in caſe he ſhould be victorious in 
this war; but, if things ſhould fall out otherwiſe, he then 
was to poſſeſs it as his own. The tyrant accepting the con- 
ditions, was brought in the night into the city. Immediately 
the houſes and poſſeſſions of ſuch of the chiefs as had fled 
were plundered; and thoſe who ſtaid behind were robbed of 
all their gold and filver, and taxed in very heavy ſums. 
Thoſe who gave their money readily and cheartully, were 
not moleſted; but ſuch as were either ſuſpected to conceal 
their riches, or diſcovered only part of them, were cruelly 
whipped with rods like ſo many ſlaves, and treated with the 
utmoſt indignity. Nabis, having ſummoned the aſſembly, 
the firſt decree he enacted was for aboliſhing of debts; and 
the ſecond, for dividing the lands equally among the citizens. 
This is the double bait generally hung out to win the affec- 
tions of the common people, and exaſperate them againſt 
the rich, | 

The tyrant ſoon forgot from whom, and on what condi- 
tion he held the city. He ſent ambaſſadors to Quintius and 
to Attalus, to acquaint him that he was maſter of Argos; 
and to invite them to an interview, in which he hoped that 
they would agree, without difficulty, to ſuch conditions of a 
treaty as he was deſirous of concluding with them. His pro- 
poſal was accepted: In conſequence of which the proconſul 
and the king had an interview with him near Argos; a ſtep 
which ſeemed very unbecoming both. In this meeting the 


f liv. I. ji, n. 38-—40» Plut. in Flamin. p. 372. 
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Romans inſiſted that Nabis ſhould furniſh them with troops, 
and diſcontinue the war with the Achæans. The tyrant 
agreed to the firſt article, but would conſent only to a four 
months' truce with the Achæans. The treaty was concluded 
on thoſe conditions. This alliance with ſuch a tyrant as 
Nabis, ſo infamous for his injuſtice and cruelty, reflects diſ- 
honour on the Romans; but in war, ſoldiers think themſelves 
allowed to take all advantages, at the expence even of honour 
and equity. 

Nabis, after putting a ſtrong garriſon into Argos, had plun- 
dered all the men, and diſpoſſeſſed them of all their riches: 
A little after he ſent his wife thither, to uſe the ladies in the 
lame manner. Accordingly, ſhe ſent for the women of the 
greateſt diſtinction, either ſeparately or in company; when, 
partly by civility, and partly by threats, ſhe extorted from 
them at different times, not only all their gold, but alſo their 
richeſt clothes, their moſt valuable moveables, and all their 
precious ſtones and jewels. 

When the ſpring was come (for the incidents I have here 
related happened in the winter) Quintius and Attalus reſolved, 
it poſſible, to ſecure the alliance of the Bœotians, which till 
then had been uncertain and wavering. In this view they 
went, with ſome ambaſſadors of the confederates, to 'Thebes, 
which was the capital of the country, and the place where the 
common aſſembly met. They were ſecretly favoured and 


ſupported by Antiphalus the chief magiſtrate, The Bceotians 


thought at firſt that they had come without forces and un- 


guarded ; but were greatly ſurpriſed when they ſaw Quintius 
tollowed by a conſiderable detachment of troops, whence 
they immediately judged, that things would be carried on in 
an arbitrary manner in the aſſembly. It was ſummoned to 


meet on the morrow. However, they concealed their grief 


and ſurpriſe; and indeed it would have been of no uſe, and 
even dangerous to have diſcovered them, 

Attalus ſpoke firſt, and expatiated on the ſervices which 
his anceſtors and himſelf had done all Greece, and the re- 
public of the Bœotians in particular. Being hurried away by 
his zeal for the Romans, and ſpeaking with greater vehe- 
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mence than ſuited his age, he fell down in the midſt of his 
ſpeech, and ſeemed half dead; ſo that they were forced to 
carry him out of the aſſembly, which interrupted their deli. 
berations for ſome time. Ariſthenes, captain-general of the 
Achæans ſpoke next: and after him Quintius, who did not 
ſpeak much; and laid greater ſtreſs on the fidelity of the 
Romans, than on their power or arms. Afterwards the votes 
were taken, when] an alliance with the Romans was unani- 
mouſly reſolved upon; no one daring to oppoſe, or ſpeak 
againſt it. 

As Attalus's diſorder did not ſeem dangerous, Quintius left 
him at Thebes, and returned to Elatea; highly ſatisfied with 
the double alliance he had concluded with the Achæans and 
Bœotians, which entirely ſecured him behind, and gave him 
an opportunity of employing his whole attention, and efforts 
on the ſide of Macedonia. 

b As ſoon as Attalus had recovered a little ſtrength he was 
carried to Pergamus, where he died ſoon after, aged threeſcore 
and twelve years, of which he had reigned forty- four. Poly. 
bius obſerves, that Attalus did not imitate moſt great men, to 
whom great riches are generally the occaſion of plunging into 
vices and irregularities of every kind. His generous and 
magnificent uſe of riches, directed and tempered by prudence, 
gave him an opportunity of enlarging his dominions, and of 
adorning himſelt with the title of king. He imagined he was 
rich, only that he might do good to others; and thought that 
he put out his money at a high and very lawful intereſt, in 
expending it in acts of bounty, and in purchaſing friends, 
He governed his ſubjetts with the ſtricteſt juſtice, and always 
obſerved his engagements inviolably with his allies. He was 
a generous friend, a tender huſband, an affettionate father; 
and perfectly diſcharged all the duties of a king and of a pri- 
vate man. He left four ſons, Eumenes, Attalus, Phileteres, 
and Athenzus, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in 
the ſequel. 

i The armies on both ſides had ſet out upon their march, 
in order to terminate the war by a battle. The forces were 
pretty equal on both ſides, and each conſiſted of about twenty- 


b Liv. I. Xxxiii. n. 21. Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 101, 102. 
1 Polyb. 1. xvii. p. 754-762. Liy, I. XXXIIl. n. 3. 11. Plut. in Flamin. 
p. 372, 373. Juſtin, I. XXX. C. 4. 
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five or twenty-ſix thouſand men. Quintius advanced into 


Theſſaly, where he was informed the enemy were alſo arrived; 
but being unable to diſcover exattly the place where they 
were encamped, he commanded his ſoldiers to cut ſtakes, in 
order to make uſe of them upon occaſion. | 

Here Polybius, and Livy who frequently copies him, ſhow 
the different manner in which the Greeks and Romans uſed 
the ſtakes with which they fortified their camp. Among the 
former, the beſt ſtakes were thoſe round whoſe trunk a greater 
number of branches were ſpread, which made them ſo much 
the heavier ; beſides, as the arms of the Grecian ſoldiers were 
ſo ponderous that they could ſcarce carry them, they conſe- 
quently could not eaſily carry flakes at the ſame time. Now 
the Romans did not leave above three, or at moſt four branches 
to each ſtake they cut, and all of them on the ſame ſide. In 
this manner the ſoldier was able to carry two or three of them, 
when tied together, and eſpecially as he was not incommoded 
with his arms; his buckler being thrown over his ſhoulder, 
and having only two or three javelins in his hand. 

Further, the latter kind of ſtakes do much greater ſervice, 
Thole of the Greeks might very eaſily be pulled up. As this 
flake, whole trunk was large, was ſingle and detached from 


the reſt; and beſides, as the branches of it were ſtrong and 
many in number, two or three ſoldiers could eaſily pull it out, 


and by that means open a way to enter the camp; not to 
mention that all the ſtakes near it muſt neceſſarily have been 
looſened, becauſe their branches were too ſhort to interweave 
one with the other. But it was not ſo with the ſtakes cut by 
the Romans; their branches being ſo cloſely interwoven, that 
it was ſcarce poſſible to diſcover the ſtake to which they be- 
longed. Nor could any man pull up thoſe ſtakes by thruſting 
his hand into the branches, which were ſo cloſely entwined, 
that no vacant place was left; beſides which, all the ends of 
them were ſharp-pointed. But though any hold could have 
been laid on them, yet the foot could not eafily be removed, 
for two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe it was driven ſo deep into the 
ground, that there was no moving it; and ſecondly, becauſe 
the branches were ſo cloſely interwoven, that it was impoſſible 
to pull up one, without forcing away ſeveral others at the ſame 


time. Though two or three men put their whole ſtrength to 
Z. 2 
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them, yet it was impoſſible for them to force the ſtakes away, 
And yet, whenever by ſhaking and moving them about, they 
at laſt were forced out of their places, ſtill the opening made 
in that manner was almoſt inperceptible. Thus theſe kind of 
ſtakes were prelcrahle, on three accounts, to thoſe of the 
Greeks: They were to be had every where, could be carried 
with eaſe, and were a very ſtrong paliſade to a camp. 
Theſe ſort of digreſſions made by ſo great a maſter as Poly. 
bius, which turn on the uſages and practice of war, com- 
monly pleaſe perſons of the military profeſſion, to whom they 
may furniſh uſeful hints: and, in my opinion, I ought to 


neglect nothing that may conduce to the public utility. 


After the general had taken the precautions above men. 
tioned, he marched out at the head of all his forces. After 
a few ſkirmiſhes, in which the Ætolian cavalry ſignalized 
themſelves and were always victorious, the two armies halted 
near Scotuſſa. Exceeding heavy rains, attended with thunder, 
having fallen the night before, the next day was ſo cloudy and 
dark, that a man could ſcarce ſee two paces before him. Philip 
then detached a body of troops, commanded them to ſeize 
upon the ſummit of the hills called Cynoſcephale, which ſepa- 
rated his camp from that of the Romans. Quintius alſo de- 
tached ten ſquadrons of horſe, and about a thouſand light- 
armed troops, to reconnoitre the enemy; and at the ſame 
time directed them in the ſtrongeſt terms to beware of ambul- 
cades, as the weather was ſo very gloomy. This detachment 
met that of the Macedonians which had ſeiſed the eminences. 
At firſt, both parties were a little ſurpriſed at meeting, and 
afterwards began to ſkirmiſh. Each party ſent advice to the 
general of what was doing. The Romans, being not very 
able to oppole the enemy, diſpatched a courier to deſire a re- 
inforcement, Quintius immediately ſent Archedamus and 
Eupolemus, both Atolians; and with them two tribunes, 
each of whom commanded a thouſand men, with five hundred 
horſe, which joining the former, ſoon changed the face of the 
engagement. The Macedonians behaved valiantly enough; 
but being oppreſſed with the weight of their arms, they fled 
to the hills, and from thence ſent to the king for ſuccour. 

Philip, who had detached a party of his ſoldiers for forage, 
being informed of the danger his firſt troops were in, and the 
{ky beginning to clear up, diſpatched Heraclides, who com- 
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manded the Theſſalian cavalry, Leo, who commanded that of 
Macedonia, and Athenagoras, under whom were all the hired 
ſoldiers, thoſe of Thrace excepted. When this reinforcement 


Joined the firſt detachment, the courage of the Macedonians 


revived, and they returned to the charge, and drove the 
Romans from the hills. They even would have gained a 
complete vittory, had it not been for the reſiſtance made by 
the Ætolian cavalry, who fought with aſtoniſhing courage 
and intrepidity. Theſe were the beſt ſoldiers among the 
Greeks, and were particularly famous for ſkirmiſhes and ſingle 
combats. Theſe ſo well ſuſtained the impetuous charge of 
the Macedonians, that had it not been for their bravery, the 


Romans would have been repulſed into the valley. At ſome 


diſtance from the enemy, they took breath a little, and after- 


wards returned to the fight. 


Couriers came every moment to inform Philip, that the 
Romans were terrified and fled, and that the time was come 
for defeating them entirely. Philip was not pleaſed either 
with the place or the weather, but could not refuſe himſelf 
either to the repeated ſhouts or intreaties of his ſoldiers, who 
beſought him to lead them on to battle; and accordingly he 
marched them out of his intrenchments. The proconlul did 
the ſame, and drew up his ſoldiers in order of battle. 

The leaders on each ſide, in this inſtant which was going 
to determine their fate, animated their troops by all the moſt 
affecting motives. Philip repreſented to his ſoldiers, the Per- 
ſians, Bactrians, Indians, in a word, all Aſia and the whole 
Eaſt, ſubdued by their victorious arms; adding, that they 
ought to behave with the greater courage, as they now were 
to fight, not for ſovereignty, but for liberty, which, to valiant 
minds is more dear and valuable than the empire of the uni- 
verſe. As to the proconſul, he put his ſoldiers in mind of 
the victories they had ſo lately gained: On one fide, Sicily 
and Carthage; on the other, Italy aud Spain, ſubdued by the 
Romans; and to ſay all in a word, Hannibal, the great Han- 
nibal, certainly equal, if not ſuperior to Alexander, driven 
out of Italy by their triumphant arms: and which ought to 
rouze their courage the more, Philip whom they now were 
going to engage, defeated more than once, and obliged to fly 


before them, 
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Fired “ by theſe ſpeeches, the ſoldiers, who, on one ſide, 
called themſelves victors of the Eaſt; and on the other con. 
querors of the Welt; the former, fired with the glorious 
achievements of their anceſtors; and the latter, proud of the 
trophies and the vittories they had ſo lately gained; prepared 
on each ſide for battle. Flamininus, having commanded the 
right wing not to move from its poſt, placed the elephants in 
the front of this wing; and marching with an haughty and 
bl intrepid air, led on the left wing againſt the enemy in perſon, 
08 And now the ſkirmiſhers ſeeing themſelves ſupported by the 


4 legions, return to the charge, and begin the attack. 

5 1 : Philip, with his light-armed troops, and the right wing of 
4108 his phalanx, haſtens towards the mountains; commanding 
1 Nicanor to march the reſt of the army immediately after 


jt him. When he approached the Roman camp, and found his 
415 light- armed troops engaged, he was exceedingly pleaſed at 
N the ſight. However, not long after ſeeing them give way, 
| and in exceeding want of ſupport, he was obliged to ſuſtain 
them, and engage in a general battle, though the greateſt part 
of his phalanx was ſtill upon their march towards the hills 
where he then was. In the mean time he receives ſuch of 
his troops as had been repulſed ; poſts them, whether horſe 
or foot, on his right wing; and commands the light-armed 
ſoldiers and the phalanx to double their files and to keep 
their ranks cloſe on the right. 

This being done, as the Romans were near, he crab 
the phalanx to march toward them with their pikes preſented 
and the light- armed to extend beyond them on the right and 
left. Quintius had alſo, at the ſame time, received into his 
intervals thoſe who had begun the fight, and he charged the 
Macedonians. The onſet being begun, each ſide ſent up the 
moſt dreadful cries. Philip's right wing had viſibly all the 
advantage ; for charging impetuouſly from thoſe hills with his 
phalanx on the Romans, the latter could not ſuſtain the ſhock 
of troops ſo well cloſed and covered with their ſhields, and 
an impenetrable front of pikes. The Romans were obliged 
to give way. 


* His adbortationibas utrinque eoncitati milites, prælio concurrunt, alteri Orientts, 
alieri Occidentis imperio glorientes, ferenteſqrce in bellum, alli majorum ſuorum anti- 
quam & obſeletam gloriam, alii wireniem recentious experimentls virtutts An, 
Jusrix. | 
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But it was different with regard to Philip's left wing, which 
was but juſt arrived. As its ranks were broke and ſeparated 
by the hillocks and uneven ground, Quintius flew to his 
right wing, and charged vigorouſly the left wing of the Mace- 


donians ; perſuaded that if he could but break it, and put it 


in diſorder, it would draw after it the other wing although 
victorious. The event anſwered his expectation. As this 
wing, on account of the unevenneſs and ruggedneſs of the 
ground, could not keep in the form of a phalanx, nor double 
its ranks to give depth to that order of battle in which its 
whole ſtrength conſiſts, it was entirely defeated. 

On this occaſion a tribune, who had not above twenty 
companies under him, made a movement that contributed 
very much to the victory. Obſerving that Philip, who was 
at a great diſtance from the reſt of the army, charged the left 
wing of the Romans with vigour, he leaves the right where he 
was (it not being in want of ſupport) and conſidering the pre- 
ſent diſpoſition of the armics, conſulting only his own reaſon, 
he marches towards the phalanx of the enemy's right wing, 
and charges them in the rear with all his troops. The 
phalanx, on account of the prodigious length of the pikes, 


and the cloſeneſs of its ranks, cannot face about to the rear, 


nor fight man to man. The tribune breaks into it, killing all 
before him as he advanced; and the Macedonians, not being 
able to defend themſelves, throw down their arms, and fly. 
What increaſed the ſlaughter was, that the Romans who had 
given way, having rallied, were returned to attack the 
phalanx in front at the ſame time. 

Philip, judging at firſt of the reſt of the battle, from the 
advantage he had obtained in his wing, aſſured himſelf of a 
complete victory. But when he ſaw his ſoldiers throw down 
their arms, and the Romans pouring upon them from behind, 
he drew off with a body of troops to ſome diftance from the 
held of battle, and from thence took a ſurvey of the whole 
engagement ; but perceiving that the Romans, who purſued 
his left wing, extended almoſt to the ſummit of the moun— 
tains, he got together all the Thracians and Macedonians he 
could aſſemble, and endeavoured to ſave himſelf by flight. 

After the battle, in every part of which victory had de- 
clared for the Romans, Philip retired to Tempe, where he 
halted to wait for thoſe who had eſcaped the deteat, He had 
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been ſo prudent as to ſend orders to Lariſſa to burn all his 
papers, that the Romans might not have an opportunity of 
diſtreſſing any of his friends, The Romans purſued for ſome 
time thoſe who fled. The ZEtolians were accuſed of havin 
occaſioned Philip's eſcape. For they amuſed themſelves in 
plundering his camp, whilſt the Romans were employed in 
purſuing the enemy; ſo that when they returned they found 
almoſt nothing in it. They reproached them at firſt on that 
account, and afterwards quarrelled outright, each ſide load. 
ing the other with the groſſeſt inſults. On the morrow, after 
having got together the priſoners and the reſt of the ſpoils, 
they marched towards Lariſſa. The Romans loſt about ſeven 
hundred men in this battle, and the Macedonians thirteen 
thouſand, whereof eight thouſand died in the field, and five 
thouſand were taken priſoners. Thus ended the battle of 
Cynoſcephale. 

The Ætolians had corinly ſignalized themſelves in this 
battle, and contributed very much to the vittory : But then 
they were ſo vain, or rather inſolent, as to aſcribe the ſucceſs 
of it entirely to themſelves; declaring, without reſerve or 
modeſty, that they were far better ſoldiers than the Romans ; 
and ſpread this report throughout all Greece. Quintius, who 
was already offended at them, for their greedy impatience in 
ſeizing the plunder without waiting for the Romans, was ſtill 
more enraged at them for their infolent reports in regard to 
their ſuperior valour. From that time he behaved with great 
coldneſs towards them, and never informed them of any 
thing relating to public affairs, affecting to humble their 
pride on all occaſions. 

Theſe reports ſeem to have made too fone an impreſſion 
on Quintius, who ought, in prudence, to have atted with 
more tenderneſs and caution in regard to allies ſo uſeful to the 
Romans; for by thus alienating their affection, he paved the 


Way, at a diſtance, for that open defection, to which the re- 


ſentment of the Atolians afterwards carried them. But had 
he diſſembled wiſely; had he ſhut. his eyes and ears to many 
things; and appeared ſometimes ignorant of what the Ætolians 
might ſay or do improperly, he * perhaps have remedied 
every thing. 

Some days after the battle, Philip ſent ambaſſadors to 
Flamininus who was at Lary ſſa, upon pretence of deſiring 


— 9 _T 
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a truce for burying the dead ; but in reality, to obtain an 
interview with him. The proconſul agreed to both requeſts, 
and was ſo polite as to bid the meſlenger tell the king, 
„That he deſired him not to deſpond.” The Etolians were 
highly offended at this meſſage. As theſe people were not 


well acquainted with the character of the Romans, and 


judged of theirs from their own, they imagined that Fla- 
mininus would not have appeared favourable to Philip, if 
the latter had not corrupted him by bribes; and they were 
not aſhamed to ſpread ſuch reports among the allies. 

The Roman general ſet out, with the confederates, for 
the entrance to Tempe, which was the appointed rendezvous, 
He aſſembled them before the king arrived, to inquire what 
they thought of the conditions of peace. Amynandrus, 
king of Athamania, who ſpoke in the name of the reſt, 
laid, that ſuch a treaty ought to be concluded, as might 
enable Greece to preſerve peace and liberty even in the 
abſence of the Romans. 

Alexander the Ætolian ſpoke next, and ſaid, That if the 
proconſul imagined, that in concluding a peace with Philip, 
he ſhould procure a ſolid peace for the Romans, or laſting 


liberty for the Greeks, he was greatly miſtaken : That the 


only way to put an end to the Macedonian war, would be 
to drive Philip out of his kingdom; and that this might be 
very eaſily effected, provided he would take the advantage 
of the preſent occaſion. After corroborating what he had 
advanced with ſeveral reaſons, he fat down. 

Quintius, addreſſing himſelf to Alexander; © You do 
«© not Know, ſays he, © either the character of the Romans, 
* my views, or the intereſt of Greece. It is not uſual 
with the Romans, after they have engaged in war with 
a king, or other power, to ruin him entirely ; and of 


ce 
66 
ee 


* As to myſelf, 1 never intended to make an irreconcileable 


war againſt Philip; but was inclined to grant him a 
peace, whenever he ſhould yield to the conditions that 


4 


ee 


* ſhould be preſcribed him. You yourſelves, Etolians, 


ce 


in the aſſemblies which were held for that purpoſe, never 
once mentioned depriving Philip of his kingdom. Should 
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were ſuch ſentiments? When an enemy attacks us in 


this Hannibal and the Carthaginians are a manifeſt proof. 


victory inſpire us with ſuch a deſign ? How ſhameful 
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the field, it 1s our buſineſs to repel him with bravery 
% and haughtineſs: But when he is fallen, it is the duty 
* of the vittor to ſhow moderation, gentleneſs, and humanity. 
With regard to the Greeks, it is their intereſt, I confeſs, 
„that the Kingdom of Macedonia ſhould be leſs powerful 
„ than formerly; but it no leſs concerns their welfare, 
that it ſhould not be entirely deſtroyed. That kingdom 
„ ſerves them as a barrier againſt the Thracians and 
„ Gauls,* who, were they not checked by it, would cer. 


„ tainly. fall heavy upon Greece, as they have frequently 
done before.“ 


Flamininus concluded with declaring, that his opinion, 
and that of the council, were, that if Philip would promiſe 
to obſerve faithfully all the conditions which the allies had 
formerly preſcribed, that then a peace ſhould be granted 
him, after having conſulted the ſenate about it; and that 
the AÆtolians might form whatever reſolutions they pleaſed 
on this occaſion. Phineas, prætor of the Atolians, having 
repreſented, in very ſtrong terms, that Philip, if he ſhould 
eſcape the preſent danger, would ſoon form new projects, and 
light up a freſh war: © I ſhall take care of that,” replied 
the proconſul; © and ſhall take effectual methods to put it out 
* of his power to undertake any thing againſt us.” 

The next day, Philip arrived at the place appointed for 
the conference; and three days after the council being met 
again, he came into it, and ſpoke with ſo much prudence 
and wiſdom, as ſoftened the whole aſſembly. He declared 
that he would accept, and execute whatever conditions the 
Romans and the allies ſhould preſcribe; and that with regard 
to every thing elſe, he would rely entirely on the diſcretion 
of the ſenate. Upon theſe words the whole council were 
ſilent. Only Phineas the Atolian ſtarted ſome difficulties, 
which were altogether improper, and for that reaſon entirely 


diſregarded. 


But what prompted Flamininus to urge the concluſion of 
the peace was, his having advice, that Antiochus, at the 
head of an army, was marching out of Syria, in order to 
make an irruption into Europe. He apprehended, that 
Philip might think of putting his cities into a condition 


* A great number of Gauls had ſettled in. the countries adjoining to Thrace. 
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of defenſe, and thereby might gain time. Beſides he was 
ſenſible, that ſhould another conſul come in his ſtead, all 
the honour of that war would be aſcribed to him. Theſe 
reaſons prevailed with him to grant the king a four months? 
truce; whereupon he received four * hundred talents from 


him, took Demetrius his ſon, and ſome of his friends as 


hoſtages: and gave him permiſſion to ſend to Rome, to 


receive ſuch further conditions from the ſenate, as they 
ſhould preſcribe. Matters being thus adjuſted, the parties 


ſeparated, after having mutually promiſed, that in caſe a 
peace ſhould not be concluded, Flamininus ſhould return 
Philip the talents and the hoſtages. This being done, the 


ſeveral parties concerned ſent deputations to Rome; ſome 


to ſolicit peace, and others to throw obſtacles in its way. 

* Whilſt theſe meaſures were concerting, to bring about 
a general peace, ſome expeditions, of little importance, 
were undertaken in ſeveral places. Androſthenes, who com- 
manded under the king at Corinth, had a conſiderable body 
of troops, conſiſting of above fix thouſand men: he was 
defeated in a battle by Nicoſtratus, prætor of the Achæans, 
who came upon him unawares, and attacked him at a time 
when his troops were diſperſed up and down the plains, and 


| plundering the country. The Acarnanians were divided in 


their ſentiments ; ſome being for Philip, and others for the 
Romans. The Jatter had laid fiege to Leucus. News being 
brought of the victory gained at Cynoſcephale, the whole 
country ſubmitted to the conquerors. At the ſame time 
the Rhodians took Perea, a ſmall country in Caria, which, 
as they pretended, belonged to them, and had been unjuſtly 
taken from them by the Macedonians. W on the other 
ſide, repulſed the Dardanians, who had made an inroad into 
his kingdom, to plunder it during the ill ſtate of his affairs. 
After this expedition, the king retired to Theſſalonica. 

At Rome, the time for the election of conſuls being come, 
L. Furius Purpurco and M. Claudius Marcellus were choſen. 
At the ſame time letters arrived from Quintius, containing 
the particulars of his victory over Philip. They were firſt 


k Liv. I. XxX. n. 14— 19. 
I Polyb, Excerpt. Legat. p. 793, 794. Liv. 1. XxX. n. 24. & 27—29. 


* F our hundred thouſand French crowns. 
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read before the ſenate, and afterwards to the People ; and 
public prayers, during five days, were ordered, to thank the 
gods for the protection they had granted the Romans in the 
war againſt Philip. 

Some days'after, ambaſſadors arrived to treat of the intended 
peace with the king of Macedonia; the affair was debated in 
the ſenate. Each of the Ambaſſadors made long ſpeeches, 
according to his reſpective views and intereſts ; but, at laſt, 
the majority were for peace. The ſame affair being brought 
before the people, Marcellus, who paſſionately deſired to 
command the armies in Greece, uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to break the treaty, but all to no purpoſe; for the people 
approved of Flamininus's propoſal, and ratified the conditions, 
Afterwards the ſenate appointed ten of the moſt illuſtrious 
Citizens to go into Greece, in order for them to ſettle, in 
conjunction with Flamininus, the affairs of that country, and 
ſecure its hberties. In the ſame aſſembly, the Achæans 
deſired to be received as allies of the people of Rome: but 
that affair meeting with ſome difficulties, it was referred to the 
ten commiſſioners. 

A ſedition had broke out in Bceotia, between the partizans 
of Philip and thoſe of the Romans, which role to a great 
height. Nevertheleſs, it was not attended with any ill conſe- 
quences, the proconſul having ſoon appealed it. 

m The ten commiſſioners, who had ſet out from Rome 
to ſettle the aſſairs of Greece, arrived ſoon in that country. 
The chief conditions of the treaty of peace which they 
ſettled in concert with Flamininus, were as follow: That all 
the other * cities of Greece, both in Aſia and Europe, 
ſhould be free, and be governed by their own Laws: that 
Philip, before the celebration of the Iſthmian games, 
ſhould evacuate thoſe in which he then had garriſons: That 
he ſhould reſtore to the Romans all the priſoners and deſert- 
ers, and deliver up to them all the ſhips that had decks, 
(five feluccas excepted) and the galley having ſixteen benches 


m Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. p. 795—800. Liv. I. xxXiii. n. 30—35. Plut. 


in Flaum. p. 374—376. 


* This word other, is put here in oppoſition to ſuch of the Grecian cities as 
were ſubject to Philip, part of which only were reſtored to their Jiberties, 
becauſe the Romans thought it neceflary to garriſon Chalcis, Demetrias, and 
Corinth, 
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of rowers. That he ſhould pay * a thouſand talents; one 
halt down, and the other halt in ten years, fifty every 
year, by way of tribute. Among the hoſtages required of 


him, was Demetrius his ſon, who accordingly was ſent to 
Rome. 


In this manner Flamininus ended the Macedonian war, 
to the great ſatis faction of the Greeks, and very happily for 
Rome. For, not to mention Hannibal, who, though van- 


quiſhed, might ſtill have an opportunity of finding the 


Romans conſiderable employment, Antiochus, ſeeing his 
power conſiderably increaſed by his glorious exploits, which 
had acquired him the ſurname of Great, had actually reſolved 
to carry his arms into Europe. If, therefore, Flamininus, 
by his great prudence, had not foreſeen what would come 


to paſs, and had not ſpeedily concluded this peace ; had the 


war againſt Antiochus been joined, in the midſt of Greece, 


with the war carrying on againſt Philip; and had the two 


greateſt and moſt powerful kings then in the world (uniting 
their views and intereſts) invaded Rome at the ſame time; 
it is certain, the Romans would have been engaged in as 
many battles, and as great dangers, as thoſe they had been 
obliged to ſuſtain in the war againſt Hannibal. 

As ſoon as this treaty of peace was known, all Greece, 
Etolia excepted, received the news of it with univerſal 
Joy. The inhabitants of the latter country ſeemed diſ- 
ſatisfied, and inveighed privately againſt it among the con- 
federates, affirming, that it was nothing but empty words; 
that the Greeks were amuſed with the name of liberty ; 
with which ſpecious term the Romans covered their intereſted 
views. That they indeed ſuffered the cities in Aſia to enjoy 
their freedom ; but that they ſeemed to reſerve to them- 
ſelves thoſe of Europe, as Orea, Eretria, Chalcis, Demetrias, 
and Corinth. That therefore Greece, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
was not freed from its chains ; and, at moſt, had only changed 
its ſovereign. 


Theſe complaints made the proconſul ſo much the more 


unealy, as they were not altogether without foundation. 
The commiſſioners, purſuant to the inſtructions they had 
received from Rome, adviſed Flamininus to reſtore all the 


About 199,000l. 
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Greeks to their liberty; but to keep poſſeſſion of the cities 
ot Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias, which were the inlets 
of Greece; and to put ſtrong garriſons into them, to prevent 
their being ſeiſed by Antiochus. He obtained, in the 
council, to have Corinth ſet at liberty; but it was reſolved 


there, that a ſtrong garriſon ſhould be put into the citadel, 


as well as in the two cities of Chalcis and Demetrias ; and 
this for a time only, till they ſhould be entircly rid of 
their fears with regard to Antiochus. 

It was now the time in which the Iſthmian games were 
to be ſolemnized; and the expettation of what was there 
to be tranſatted, had drawn thither an incredible multitude 
of people, and perſons of the higheſt rank. The conditions 
of the treaty of peace, which were not yet entirely made 
public, was the topic of all converſations, and various con- 
ſtructions were put on them; but very few could be per- 
ſuaded, that the Romans would evacuate all the cities they 
had taken. All Greece was in this uncertainty, when the 
multitude being aſſembled in the ſtadium to ſee the games, a 
herald comes forward, and publiſhes with a loud voice; THE 
SENATE AND PEOPLE OF ROME, AND Tirus QUINTIUS 
THE GENERAL, HAVING OVERCOME PHILIP AND THE 
MACEDONIANS, EASE AND DELIVER FROM ALL GARRI- 
SONS, AND TAXES, AND IMPOSTS, THE CORINTHIANS, 
THE LOCRIANS, THE PHOCIANS, THE EUBCEANS, THE 
PiruiorT ACHAANS, THE MAGNESIANS, THE THESSA- 
LIANS, AND THE PERRHABIANS; DECLARE THEM FREE, 
AND ORDAIN THAT THEY SHALL BE GOVERNED BY 
THEIR RESPECTIVE LAWS AND USAGES. 


At theſe * words, which many heard but imperfeRtly, 
becauſe of the noiſe that interrupted them, all the ſpectators 
were filled with excels of joy. They gazed upon, and 


queſtioned one another with aſtoniſhment, and could not 


* Audita voce praconis, majus gaudium fuit, quam qued univerſum bhomi nes 
caperent, Vix ſatis credere ſe quiſque audiſſe : alii alios intueri mirabundi velut 
ſemnii vanam ſpeciem quod ad quemgue pertineret, ſuarum aurium fidei minimum 
credentes, proximss interrogabant, Revocatus praco—iterum pronunclare cadem. 
Tum ab certo jam gaudio tantus cum clamore plauſus eſt ortus, fotieſgue repetitus, 
uf facile appareret, nibil omnium bonorum multitudini gratius, quam libertatem, 
elle. Ludicrum deinde ita raptim peractum eft, ut nullius nec animi nec cent? 
ſpectaculo intenti effent, Ades unum gaudium preoccupavueral ommium aliarum 
ſenſum voluptatum, LIV. I. XXXIIi. n. 32 
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believe either their eyes or ears; ſo like a dream was what 
they then ſaw and heard. It was thought neceſſary for the 
herald to repeat the proclamation, which was now liſtened 
to with the moſt profound ſilence, ſo that not a ſingle 
word of the decree was loſt. But now fully aſſured of 
their happineſs, they abandoned themſelves again to the 
higheſt tranſports of joy, and broke into ſuch loud and 
repeated acclamations, that the ſea reſounded them to a 
great diſtance; and ſome ravens, which happened to fly 
that inſtant over the aſſembly, fell down in the ſtadium : 
So true it 1s, that of all the bleſſings of this life, none 
are ſo dear to mankind as liberty! The games and ſports 


were hurried over with neglett and diſregard; for ſo great 


was the general joy upon this occaſion, that it extinguiſhed 
all other thoughts and regards. 

The games being ended, all the people ran in crowds to 
the Roman general; and every one being eager to ſee his 
deliverer, to ſalute him, to kiſs his hand, and to throw 
crowns and feſtoons of flowers over him; he would have 
run the hazard of being preſſed to death by the crowd, had 
not the vigour of his years (for he was not above thirty-three 
years old) and the joy which ſo glorious a day gave him, 
{uſtained and enabled him to undergo the fatigue of it. 

And indeed I would aſk, whether any mortal ever ſaw 
a more happy or more glorious day than this was for Flami- 
ninus and the Roman people? What are all the triumphs 
of the world in compariſon with what we have ſeen on 
this occaſion? Should we eſtimate the value of all the 
trophies, all the victories, all the conqueſts of Alexander 
and the greateſt captains, how little would they appear, when 
oppoſed to this ſingle action of goodneſs, humanity, and 
Juſtice? It is a great misfortune to princes, that they are not 
ſo ſenſible as they ought to be, to ſo refined a joy, to ſo 
affecting and exquiſite a glory, as that which ariſes from 
doing good to many. 


T he remembrance * of ſo delightful a day, and of the 


* Nec præſens emnium modo effuſa lætitia eft ; ſed per multss dies gratis & 


cogitaticnibus & ſermonibus revocata. Eſſe aliquam in terris gentem, quæ ſue. 


impenſa, ſuo labore ac periculo, bella gerat pro libertate aliorum : nec hoc finitimis, 
aut propinquæ vici nitatis hominibus, aut terris continenti junctis praflet s maria 
trajiciat, ne quod tots orbe terrarum injuſtum imperium ſit, & ubique jus, fas, 4 
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invaluable bleſſing then beſtowed, was for ever renewing, 
and for a long time the only ſubject of converſation at 
all times and in all places. Every one cried in the higheſt 
tranſports of admiration, and a kind of enthuſiaſm, „That 
* there was a people in the world, who at their own 
* expence and the hazard of their lives, engage in a war 
„for the liberty of other nations; and that not for their 
* neighbours or people ſituated on the ſame continent, 
„but who croſled ſeas, and failed to diſtant climes, to 
* deſtroy and extirpate unjuſt power from the earth, and 
to eſtabliſh, univerſally, law, equity, and juſtice, That 
„by a ſingle word, and the voice of a herald, liberty had 
* been reſtored to all the cities of Greece and Aſia, That 
a great ſoul only could have formed ſuch a deſign; but 
* that to execute it was the eſſect at once of the higheſt 
„ good fortune, and the moſt conſummate virtue.” 


a They call to mind all the great battles, which Greece 
had fought for the ſake of liberty. After ſuſtaining ſo 
* many wars,” ſaid they, © never was its valour crowned 
* with ſo bleſſed a reward, as when ſtrangers came and 
* took up arms in its defence. It was then, that almoſt 
* without ſhedding a drop of blood, or loſing ſcarce one 
% man, it acquired the greateſt and nobleſt of all prizes 
„ for which mankind can contend. Valour and prudence 
are rare at all times; but of all virtues, juſtice is moſt 
% rare, Ageſilaus, Lyſander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, had 
« oreat abilities for carrying on war, and gaining battles 
„both by ſea and land; but then it was for themſelves 
© and their country, not for ſtrangers and foreigners, they 
* fought. That height of glory was reſerved for the 
„Romans.“ 

Such were the reflections the Greeks made on the preſent 
ſtate of affairs; and the effects ſoon anſwered the glorious 
proclamation made at the Iſthmian games; for the commil- 
ſioners ſeparated, to go and put their decree in execution in 


all the cities. 


potent. ima ſint. Una weee praconis liberatas omnes Gracie atque Aſiæ urbes. 
Hee ſpe concipere, audacis animi fuiffe « ad effeum adduerre, virtutis & fortune - 
ingentis, Liv, n. 33. 
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Flamininus, being returned from Argos, was appointed 
preſident of the Nemean games. He diſcharged perfectly 
well all the duties of that employment, and uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to add to the pomp and magnificence of the 
feſtival; and he alſo publiſhed by a herald at theſe games, 
as he had done at all the reſt, the liberty of Greece. 

As he viſited the ſeveral cities, he eſtabliſhed good ordi- 
nances in them, reformed laws, reſtored amity and concord 
between the citizens, by appealing quarrels and ſeditions, 
and recalling the exiles ; infinitely more pleaſed with being 
able by the means of perſuaſion to reconcile the Greeks, and 
to re-eſtabliſh unity amongſt them, than he had been in 
conquering the Macedonians; ſo that liberty ſeemed the 
leaſt of the bleſſings they had received from him. And. 
indeed, of what ſervice would liberty have been to the 
Greeks, had not juſtice and concord been reſtored among 


them? What an example is here for governors of pro- 


vinces? How happy are the people under magiſtrates of 
this character! 

It is related that Zenocrates the philoſopher, having been 
delivered at Athens, by Lycurgus the orator, out of the 
hands of the tax-gatherers, who were dragging him to priſon, 
in order to make him pay a ſum which foreigners were 
obliged by law to pay into the public treaſury, and meeting 
ſoon after the ſons of his deliverer, he ſaid to them, 1 
% repay with uſury the kindneſs your father did me; for 
« I am the cauſe that all mankind praiſe him.” But the 
gratitude which the Greeks ſhowed Flamininus and the 
Romans, did not terminate merely in praiſing, but was alſo 
of infinite ſervice to the augmentation of their power, by 
inducing all nations to confide in them, and rely on the 
faith of their engagements. For they not only treely re- 
ceived ſuch generals as the Romans ſent them, but requeſted 
earneſtly that they might be ſent, they called them in, and 
put themſelves into their hands with joy. And not only 
nations and cities, but princes and kings, who had com- 
plaints to offer againſt the injuſtice of neighbouring powers, 
had recourſe to them, and put themſelves in a manner under 
their ſafeguard ; fo that, in a ſhort time, from an effect of 
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the divine protection, (to uſe * Plutarch's expreſſion) the 
whole earth ſubmitted to their empire. 

Cornelius, one of the commiſſioners who had diſperſed 
themſelves up and down, came to the aſſembly of the Greeks 
which was held at F Thermz, a city of Ætolia. He there 
made a long ſpeech, to exhort the Etolians to continue 
firmly attached to the party for whom they had declared; 
and never to infringe che alliance they had made with the 
Romans. Some of the principal Ætolians complained, but 
with modeſty, that the Romans, from the vittory they had 
obtained, did not ſhow ſo much favour as before to their 
nation. Others reproached him, but in harſh and injurious 
terms, that had it not been for the Ætolians, the Romans 
would neither have conquered Philip, nor have been able to 
ſet foot in Greece, Cornelius, to prevent all diſputes and 
conteſts, which are always of pernicious conſequence, was 
ſo prudent as only to refer them to the ſenate, aſſuring 
them, that all poſſible juſtice would be done them. Accord- 
ingly they came to that reſolution; and thus ended the 
war againſt Philip. 


SECT. IV. Complaints being made, and ſuſpicions ariſing con- 
cerning Antiochus, the Romans fend an embaſſy to him, 
which has no other effect, but to diſpoſe both parties for an 
open rupture. A conſpiracy is formed by Scopas the Ælolian 
againſt Ptolemy. He and his accomplices are put to death. 
Hannibal retires to Antiochus. War of Flamininus againſt 
Nabis, whom he beſeeges in Sparta: he obliges him to fue 


for peace, and grants it him. He enters Rome in triumph. 


I war of Macedonia had ended very fortunately for 

the Romans, who otherwiſe would have been invaded 
by two powerful enemies at the ſame time, Philip and 
Antiochus: For it is evident that the Romans would ſoon 
be obliged to proclaim war againſt the king of Syria, who 


* Oer evvEpanieutys. | 

+ According to Livy, it was at Thermopyle. It is doubted whether 
he has tranſlated juſtly Polybius in this place: er: Tay Twy js cu 
This is ſaid of an aſſembly of ZEtolians in the city of Thermæ, which 15 
in Etolia. | I 
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enlarged his conquelts daily, and undoubtedly was preparing 
to croſs over into Europe. 


o After having eſtabliſhed good order in Cœloſyria and 


Paleſtine, by the alliance he had concluded with the king of 


Egypt, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral cities of Aſia Minor, 
and among thoſe of Epheſus, he took the moſt proper mea- 
ſures for the ſucceſs of his deſigns; and to give him the 
poſſeſſion of all thoſe kingdoms which he pretended had 


formerly belonged to his anceſtors, 
Smyrna, Lampſacus, and the other Grecian cities of Aſia 


who enjoyed their liberty at that time, ſeeing plainly that he 


intended to bring them under ſubjection, reſolved to defend 
themſelves, But being unable to reſiſt ſo powerful an 
enemy, they implored the Romans for protection, which 
was ſoon granted. The Romans ſaw plainly, that it was 


their intereſt to check the progreſs of Antiochus towards 


the Weſt; and how fatal the conſequence would be, ſhould 
they ſuffer him to extend his power by ſettling on the 
coalt of Aſia, according to the plan he had laid down. The 
Romans were therefore very glad of the opportunity thoſe 
free cities gave them, of oppoſing it; and e ſent 
an embaſſy to him. 

Before the ambaſſadors had time to reach Antiochus, he 
had already ſent off detachments from his army, which had 
formed the ſieges of Smyrna and Lampſacus. That prince 
had paſſed the Helleſpont in perſon with the reſt of it, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of all the Thracian Cherſoneſus. Finding 


the city of * Lyſimachia all in ruins (the Thracians having 


demoliſhed it a few years before) he began to rebuild it, with 


the deſign of founding a kingdom there for Seleucus his 
ſecond ſon; to make all the country round it his dominions, 


and this city the capital of a new kingdom. 

At the very time that he was revolving all theſe new 
projects, the Roman ambaſſadors arrived in Thrace. They 
came up with him at Selymbria, a city of that country, 
and were attended with deputies from the Grecian cities in 


Aſia. In the firſt conferences, the whole paſſed in crvilities, 
A A2 


* Liv. I. xxxiii. n. 38 —41. Polyb. I. xvii. p. 769, 779. Appian de bellis 
Syr. p. 86—88, 
This city flood on the iſthmus or neck of the peninſula, 
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which appeared ſincere ; but when they proceeded to buſi. 
neſs, the face of affairs was ſoon changed. L. Cornelius, 
who ſpoke on this occaſion, required Antiochus to reſtore 
to Ptolemy the ſeveral cities in Aſia, which he had taken 
from him ; that he ſhould evacuate all thoſe which had 
been poſſeſſed by Philip; it not being juſt that he ſhould 
reap the fruits of the war, which the Romans had carried 
on againſt that prince ; and that he ſhould not moleſt ſuch 
of the Grecian cities of Aſia as enjoyed their liberty. He 
added, that the Romans were greatly ſurpriſed at Antiochus, 
for croſſing into Europe with two ſuch numerous armies, 
and ſo powerful a fleet; and for rebuilding Lyſimachia, 
an undertaking which could have no other view but to 
invade them. 

To all this Antiochus anſwered, thet Ptolemy ſhould have 
full ſatisfaction, when his marriage, which was already con- 
cluded, ſhould be ſolemnized. That with regard to ſuch 
Grecian cities as deſired to retain their liberties, it was from 
him, and not from the Romans they were to receive it. 
With reſpe& to Lyſimachia, he declared, that he rebuilt it, 
with the deſign of making it the reſidence of Seleucus his 
fon; that Thrace, and the Cherſoneſus, which was part of 
it, belonged to him; that they had been conquered from 
Lyſimachus by Seleucus Nicator, one of his anceſtors; and 


that he came thither as into his own patrimony. As to 


Aſia, and the cities he had taken there from Philip, he 
knew not what right the Romans could have to them ; and 
therefore he deſired them to interfere no further in the affairs 
of Aſia than he did with thoſe of Italy. 

The Romans deſiring that the Ambaſſadors of Smyrna and 
Lampſacus might be called in, they accordingly were ad- 
mitted. Theſe ſpoke with ſo much freedom, as incenſed 
Antiochus to that degree, that he cried in a paſhon, that 
the Romans had no buſineſs to Judge of thoſe affairs. Upon 
this the aſſembly broke up in ' great diſorder; none of the 
parties received ſatisfaction, and the whole ſeemed to make 


a rupture inevitable. 
During theſe negociations, a report was ſpread that Pto- 


lemy Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus immediately thought 
himſelf maſter of Egypt, and accordingly went on board 
his flect, in order to go and take poſſeſſion of it. He left 
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his Son Seleucus at Lyſimachia with the army, to complete 
the projects he had formed with regard to thoſe parts. He 
firſt went to Epheſus, where he cauſed all his ſhips in that 
port to join his fleet, in order to fail as ſoon as poſſible tor 
Egypt. Arriving at Patara in Lycia, certain advice was 
brought, that the report which was ſpread concerning 
Ptolemy's death was falſe. For this reaſon he changed his 
courſe, and made for the iſland of Cyprus, in order to 
ſeiſe it ; but a ſtorm that aroſe ſunk many of his ſhips, 
deſtroyed a great number of his men, and broke all his 
meaſures. He thought himſelf very happy in having an 
opportunity of entering the harbour of Seleucia with his 
fleet, which he there refitted, and went and wintered in 
Antiochia, without making any new attempt that year. 

P The foundation of the rumour which was ſpread of 
Ptolemy's death, was from a conſpiracy having been really 
formed againſt his life. This plot was contrived by Scopas. 
That general ſeeing himſelf at the head of all the foreign 
troops, the greateſt part of which were Ætolians (his coun- 
trymen) imagined that with ſo formidable a body of well- 
diſciplined veteran forces, it would be eaſy for him to 
uſurp the crown during the king's minority. His plan was 
already formed ; and had he not let ſlip the opportunity, 
by conſulting and debating with his friends, inſtead of 
acting, he would certainly have ſucceeded. Ariſtomenes, 
the prime miniſter, being appriſed of the conſpiracy, laid 
Scopas under an arreſt; after which, he was examined 
before the council, found guilty, and executed with all 
his accomplices. This plot made the government confide 
no longer in the Ætolians, who till then, had been in great 
eſteem for their fidelity; moſt of them were removed from 
their employments, and ſent into their own country. After 
Scopas's death, immenſe treaſures were found in his coffers, 
which he had amaſſed, by plundering the provinces over 
which he commanded. As Scopas, during the courſe of his 
victories in Paleſtine, had ſubjected Judæa and Jeruſalem 
to the Egyptian empire, the greateſt part of his treaſures 
aroſe, no doubt, from thence. The tranſition from avarice 
to perfidy and treaſon is often very ſhort; and the fidelity 


P Polyb. 1, xvii. p. 771—773-. 
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of that general, who diſcovers a paſſion for riches, cannot 


be ſafely relied on. 
One of Scopas's principal accomplices was Diczarchus, 


who formerly had been admiral to Philip, king of Macedonia, 
A very ſtrange action is related of this man. That prince 
having commanded him to fall upon the Iflands called 
Cyclades, in open violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties ; 
before he came out of the harbour, he ſet up two altars, 
one to Injuſtice, and the other to Impiety; and offered 
ſacrifices on both, to inſult, as one would imagine, at the 
ſame time both gods and men. As this wretch had ſo 
greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his crimes, Ariſtomenes diſ- 
tinguiſhed him alſo from the reſt of the conſpirators in his 
execution. He diſpatched all the others by poiſon, but as 
for Dicæarchus, he cauſed him to die in exquiſite torments. 
The contrivers of the conſpiracy being put to death, and 
all their meaſures entirely defeated, the king was declared 
of age, though he had not yet quite attained the years ap- 


pointed by the laws, and was ſet upon the throne with great 


pomp and ſolemnity. He thereby took the government 
upon himſelf, and accordingly began to tranſatt buſineſs. 
As long as Ariſtomenes adminiſtered under him, all things 
went well: But when he conceived diſguſt for that faithful 
and able miniſter, and not long after put him to death, (to 
rid himſelf of a man whole virtue was offenſive to him) the 
remainder of his reign was one continued ſeries of diſorder 
and confuſion. His ſubje&s laboured now under as many 
evils, and even greater, than in his father's reign, when 
vice was moſt triumphant. 

1 When the ten commiſſioners, who were ſent to ſettle 
the affairs of Philip, were returned to Rome, and made their 
report, they told the ſenate, that they muſt expect and pre- 
pare for a new war, which would be ſtill more dangerous 
than that they had juſt before terminated : That Antiochus 
had croſſed into Europe with a ſtrong army, and a con- 
ſiderable fleet; that upon a falſe report which had been ſpread 
eoncerning Ptolemy's death, he had ſet out, in order to 


poſſeſs himſelf of Eg gypt. and that otherwiſe he would have 


made Greece the ſeat of the war: That the ZEtolians, a 


1 Liv. I. Xxxiii, n. 44=49. Juſtin, I. xxxi. c. 2. 
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people naturally reſtleſs and turbulent, and diſguſted with 
Rome, would certainly riſe on that occaſion : That Greece 
foſtered in its own boſom a tyrant (Nabis) more avaricious 
and cruel than any of his predeceſſors, who was meditating 
how to enſlave it; and therefore, having been reſtored in 
vain to its liberty by the Romans, it would only change 
its ſovereign, and would fall under a more grievous captivity 
than before, eſpecially if Nabis ſhould continue in poſſeſſion 
of the city of Argos. 

Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on Nabis, 
and they were particularly vigilant over all Antiochus's 
ſteps. He had juſt before left Antiochia, in the beginning 
of the ſpring, in order to go to Epheſus ; and had ſcarce 
left it, when Hannibal arrived there, and claimed his pro- 
tection. That general had lived unmoleſted in Carthage, 
during fix years, from the concluſion of the peace with 
the Romans: but he was now ſuſpetted of holding a ſecret 
correſpondence with Antiochus, and of forming with him 
the deſign of carrying the war into Italy. His enemies ſent 
advice of this ſecretly to the Romans, who immediately 
deputed an embaſly to Carthage, for more particular infor- 
mation in the fact; with orders, in caſe the proofs ſhould 
be manifeſt, to require the Carthaginians to deliver up 
Hannibal to them. But that general * had too much pene- 
tration and foreſight, and had been too long accuſtomed to 
prepare for ſtorms, even in the greateſt calms, not to ſuſpect 
their deſign; ſo that before they had an opportunity to exe. 
cute their commiſſion, he withdrew privately, got to the 
coaſt, and went on board a ſhip which always lay ready by 
his order againſt ſuch an occaſion. He eſcaped to Tyre, and 
went from thence to Antioch, where he expetted to find 
Antiochus, but was obliged to follow him to Epheſus, 

He arrived there exactly at the time that the prince was 
meditating in ſuſpenſe whether he ſhould engage in a war 
with the Romans. The arrival of Hannibal gave him great 
ſatisfaction. He did not doubt, but with the counſel and 
aſſiſtance of a man who had ſo often defeated the Romans, 


* Sed res Annibalem non diu latuit, virum ad profpicienda cavendague peiictia 
peritum: nec minus in ſecundis adverſa, quam in adverſis, ſecunda cog itanton, 
Jesrix. 
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and who had thereby juſtly acquired the reputation of being 
the greateſt general of the age, he ſhould be able to com- 
plete all his deſigns, He now thought of nothing but 
victories and conqueſts: Accordingly, war was reſolved, 
and all that year and the following were employed in mak. 
ing the neceſſary preparations. Nevertheleſs, during that 
time, embaſſies were ſent on both ſides, upon pretext of an 
accommodation; but, in reality, to gun time, and ſee what 
the enemy were doing. 

With regard to Greece, all the dates, except the Kio- 
lians, whoſe ſecret diſcontent J obſerved before, enjoyed the 
{ſweets of liberty and peace, and in that condition admired 
no leſs the temperance, jultice, and moderation of the 


Roman victor, than they had before admired his courage and 


intrepidity in the field. Such was the ſtate of things, when 
Quintius received a decree from Rome, by which he was 
permitted to declare war againſt Nabis. Upon this, he 
convenes the confederates at Corinth, and after acquaint- 
ing them with the cauſe of their meeting. You perceive,” 
« ſays he, that the ſubject of the preſent deliberation ſolely 
* regards you. Our buſineſs is to determine, whether 
Argos, an ancient and moſt illuſtrious city, ſituated in' the 
« midſt of Greece, ſhall enjoy its liberty 1 in common with the 
* reſt of the cities; or, whether it ſhall continue ſubje&t 
* to the tyrant of Sparts, who has ſeiſed it. This affair 
* concerns the Romans only, as the ſlavery of a ſingle city 
* would bereave them of the glory of having entirely deli- 
„ yered Greece. Conſider therefore what is to be done, and 
« your reſolutions ſhall determine my conduct.“ 

The aſſembly were not divided in their opinion, except 
the Ætolians, who could not forbear ſhowing their reſent- 
ment againſt the Romans, which they carried ſo high, as 
to charge them with breach of faith in keeping poſſeſſion 
of Chalcis and Demetrias, at a time that they boaſted their 


| having entirely reſtored the liberty of Greece. They 


inveighed no leſs againſt the reſt of their allies, who deſired 
to be ſecured from the rapine of the Ætolians, who (ac- 
cording to them) were Greeks only in name, but its real 
enemies in their hearts. The diſpute growing warm, Quin- 
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tius obliged them to debate only on the ſubject before them; 
upon which it was unanimouſly reſolved, that war ſhould be 
declared againſt Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, in caſe he ſhould 
refuſe to reſtore Argos to its former liberty; and every one 
promiſed to ſend a ſpeedy ſuccour; which was faithfully 
performed. Ariſthenes, general of the Achæans, joined 
Quintius near Cleone, with ten thouſand foot and a thou- 
ſand horſe. | 

Philip ſent fifteen hundred men, as his quota, and the 
Theſſalians four hundred horſe. Quintius's brother arrived 
alſo with a fleet of forty gallies, to which the Rhodians and 
king Eumenes joined theirs. A great number of Lacedz- 


monian exiles came to the Roman camp, in hopes of having 


an opportunity of returning to their native country. They 
had Ageſipolis at their head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta 
juſtly belonged. When but an infant, he had been expelled 
by Lycurgus, the tyrant, after the death of Cleomenes. 

The allies deſigned at firſt to beſiege Argos, but Quintius 
thought it more adviſeable to march directly againſt the tyrant. 
He had greatly ſtrengthened the fortifications of Sparta; and 
had ſent for a thouſand choſen ſoldiers from Crete, whom 
he joined to the other thouſand he had already among his 
forces. He had three thouſand other foreign troops in his 
ſervice; and, beſides theſe, ten thouſand natives of the 
country, excluſively of the Helots. 

At the ſame time he alſo concerted meaſures to ſecure 
| himſelf from domeſtic troubles. Having cauſed the people 


to come unarmed to the aſſembly, and poſting armed ſoldiers | 


round them; after ſome little preamble, he declared, that as 
the preſent juncture of affairs obliged him to take ſome pre- 


cautions for his own ſafety, he therefore was determined to 


impriſon a certain number of citizens, whom he had juſt 
_ cauſe to ſuſpect; and that the inſtant the enemy ſhould be 

repulſed (whom, he ſaid, he had no reaſon to fear, provided 
things were quiet at home) he would releaſe thoſe priſoners. 
He then named about eighty youths of the principal families; 
and throwing them into a ſtrong priſon, ordered all their 
throats to be cut the night following. He alſo put to death 
in the villages a great number of the Helots, who were 
ſuſpetted of a deſign to deſert to the enemy. Having g by this 


| barbarity ſpread univerſal terror, he prepared tor a vigorous 
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defence; firmly reſolved not to quit the city during the 
ferment it was in, nor hazard a battle againſt troops much 
ſuperior in number to his own. | 

Quintius having advanced to the Eurotas, which runs 
almoſt under the walls of the city, whilſt he was forming 
his camp, Nabis detached his foreign troops againſt him. As 


the Romans did not expect ſuch a ſally, becauſe they had not 


been oppoſed at all upon their march, they were at firſt put 
into ſome diſorder, but ſoon recovering themſelves, they re- 
pulſed the enemy to the walls of the city. On the morrow, 
Quintius leading his troops, in order of battle, near the river 
on the other ſide of the city; when the rear-guard had paſſed, 
Nabis cauſed his foreign troops to attack it, The Romans 
inſtantly faced about, and the charge was very rude on both 
{ides ; but at laſt, the foreigners were broke and put to flight. 
Great numbers of them were killed; for the Achæans, who 
were well acquainted with the country, purſued them every 
where, and gave them no quarter. Quintius encamped near 
Amycle ; and after ravaging all the beautiful plains that lay 
round the city, he removed his camp towards the Eurotas ; and 
from thence ruined the vallies, at the foot of mount Taygetus, 
and the lands lying near the ſea. 

At the ſame time, the proconſul's brother, who commanded 
the Roman fleet, laid ſiege to Gythium, at that time a ſtrong 
and very important city. The fleets of Eumenes and the 
Rhodians came up very ſeaſonably; for the beſieged defended 
themſelves with great courage : However, after making a 
long and vigorous reſiſtance, they ſurrendered. 

The tyrant was alarmed at the taking of this city; and 
therefore ſent a herald to Quintius, to demand an interview, 
which was granted. Beſides ſeveral other arguments in his 
own favour, on which Nabis laid great ſtreſs, he inſiſted 
ſtrongly on the late alliance which the Romans, and Quintius 
himſelf had concluded with him in the war againſt Philip: 
an alliance, on which he ought to rely the more, as the 
Romans profeſſed themſelves faithful and religious obſervers 
of treaties, which they boaſted their having never violated. 
That nothing had been changed on his part, ſince the treaty : 
That he was then what he had always been; and had never 
given the Romans any new occaſion for complaints or re- 
proaches, Theſe arguments were very juſt; and, to ſay the 
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truth, Quintius had no ſolid reaſons to oppoſe to them. 
Accordingly, in his anſwer he only expatiated in random 
complaints, and reproached him with his avarice, cruelty, and 
tyranny: but, was he leſs covetous, cruel, and tyrannical, 
at the time of the treaty ? Nothing was concluded in this firſt 
interview. 

The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city of Argos, 
| ſince the Romans required it; as alſo, to give them up their 
priſoners and deſerters. He deſired Quintius, in caſe he 
had any other demands, to put them into writing, in order 
that he might deliberate upon them with his friends; to 
which Quintius conſented. The Roman general alſo held 
a council with his allies. Moſt of them were of opinion, 
that they ſhould continue the war againſt Nabis, which could 
only terminate gloriouſly, either by extirpating the tyrant, 
or at leaſt his tyranny ; for that otherwiſe, nobody could be 
aſſured that the liberty of Greece was reſtored. That if the 
Romans made any kind of treaty with Nabis, that would be 
acknowledging him in a ſolemn manner, and giving a ſanc- 
tion to his uſurpation. Quintius was for concluding a peace, 
becauſe he was afraid that the Spartans would ſuſtain a long 
ſiege, during which the war with Antiochus might break out 
on a ſudden, and he not be in a condition to att with his 
forces againſt him. Theſe were his pretended motives for 
deſiring an accommodation; but the true reaſon was, his 
being apprehenſive that a new conſul would be appointed to 
ſucceed him in Greece, and by that means deprive him of 
the glory of having terminated this war; a motive which 
commonly influenced the reſolutions of the Roman generals, 
more than the good of the public, 

Finding that none of his reaſons could make the leaſt im- 
preſſion on the allies, he put on the appearance of giving 
into their opinion, and by that artifice brought them all over 
to his own. * Let us beſiege Sparta,” ſays he, * ſince you 
think it proper, and exert ourſelves to the utmoſt for the 
** ſucceſs of our enterpriſe. As you are ſenſible that ſieges 
often ſpin out to a greater length than is generally deſired, 
let us reſolve to take up our winter quarters here, ſince it 
* muſt be ſo: This is a reſolution worthy of your courage. 
I have a ſufhcient number of troops tor carrying on this 
ſiege; but the more numerous they are, the greater ſupply 
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« of proviſions and convoys will be neceſſary. The winter 
« that is coming on, exhibits nothing to us but a naked, 
« ruined country, from which we can have no forage. You 
« ſee the great extent of this city, and conſequently the great 
« number of catapultæ, battering-rams, and other machines 
„of all kinds that will be wanting. Write each of you to 
„your cities, in order that they may furniſh you ſpeedily, 
„in an abundant manner, with all things neceſſary for us. 
We are obliged in honour to carry on this ſiege vigorouſly : 
and it would be {ſhameful for us, after having begun it, 
* to be reduced to abandon our enterpriſe.” Every one then 
making his own reflections, perceived a great many difficul- 
ties he had not foreſeen; and was fully ſenſible that the pro- 
poſal they were to make to their cities would meet with a 
very ill reception, as particulars in conſequence would be 
obliged to contribute, out of their own purſes, to the expenſe 
of the war. Changing therefore immediately their reſolu- 
tions, they gave the Roman general full liberty to act as he 
{ſhould think proper, for the good of his republic, and the 
intereſts of the allies. 


Upon which Quintius, admitting none into his council but 
the principal officers of the army, agreed, in concert with 
them, on the conditions of peace to be offered the tyrant. 
The chief were: That, within ten days, Nabis ſhould eva- 
cuate Argos, and all the reſt of the cities of Argolis, garri- 
ſoned by his troops: That he ſhould reſtore to the maritime 
cities all the gallies he had taken from them; and that he 
himſelf ſhould keep only two feluccas, with ſixteen oars each: 
That he ſhould ſurrender up to the cities in alliance with 


the Romans, all their priſoners, deſerters, and ſlaves : That 


he ſhould alſo reſtore to the Lacedæmonian exiles, ſuch of 
their wives and children as were willing to follow them, 
but however without forcing them to do ſo: That he ſhould 
give five hoſtages, to be choſen by the Roman general, of 
which his ſon ſhould be one: That he ſhould pay down an 
* hundred talents of ſilver, and afterwards fifty talents, an- 
nually, during eight years. A truce was granted for ſix 
months, that all parties might have time to ſend ambaſſadors 
to Rome, in order that the treaty might be ratified there. 


* An hundrcd thouſand crowns, 
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The tyrant was not ſatisfied with any of theſe articles; 
but he was ſurpriſed, and thought himſelf happy, that no 
mention had been made of recalling the exiles. When the 
particulars of this treaty were known in the city, it raiſed 
a general ſedition, from the neceſſity to which he reduced 
private perſons, of reſtoring many things they were not willing 
to be deprived of. Thus, no further mention was made of 
peace, and the war began again. 

Quintius was now reſolved to carry on the ſtege with 
great vigour, and began by examining very attentively the 
ſituation and condition of the city. Sparta had been a long 
time without walls; diſdaining every other kind of fortifica- 
tion but the bravery of its citizens. Walls had been built 
in Sparta, only ſince the tyrants governed it; and that but 
in places which lay open, and were eaſy of acceſs: All the 
other parts were defended only by their natural ſituation, and 
by bodies of troops poſted in them. As Quintius's army 
was very numerous (conſiſting of about fifty thouſand men, 
becauſe he had ſent for all the land, as well as naval forces) 
he reſolved to make it extend quite round the city, and to 
attack it on all ſides, in order to ſtrike the inhabitants with 
terror and render them incapable of knowing on which fide 
to turn themſelves. Accordingly, the city being attacked on 
all ſides at the ſame inſtant, and the danger being every 
where equal, the tyrant did not know how to att, either in 
giving orders, or in ſending ſuccours, which quite diſtracted 
him. 3 | 

The Lacedzmonians ſuſtained the attacks of the beſiegers, 
as long as they fought in defiles, and narrow places. Their 
darts and javelins did little execution, becauſe, preſſing on 
one another, they could not ſtand firm on their feet, and 
had not their arms at liberty to diſcharge them with ſtrength. 
The Romans, drawing near the city, found themſelves on a 
ſudden overwhelmed with ſtones and tiles, thrown at them 
from the houſe-tops. However, laying their ſhields over 
their heads, they came forward in the form of the te/tudo, 
or tortoiſe, by which they were entirely covered from the 
darts and tiles: The Romans advanced into the broader 
ſtreets, when the Lacedæmonians, being no longer able to 
ſuſtain their efforts, nor make head againſt them, fled to the 
moſt craggy and rugged eminences. Nabis, 1magining the 
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city was taken, was greatly perplexed how to make his eſcape, 
But one of his chief commanders ſaved the city, by ſetting 
fire to ſuch edifices as were near the wall. The houſes were 
ſoon in flames: the fire ſpread on all ſides; and the ſmoke 
alone was capable of ſtopping the enemv. Such as were 
without the city, and attacked the wall, were forced to 
move at a diſtance from it; and thoſe who were got into the 


City, fearing that the ſpreading of the flames would cut off 


their communication, retired to their troops. Quintius then 
cauſed a retreat to be ſounded ; and after having almoſt taken 
the city, was obliged to march his troops back into the 
camp. 


The three following days he took advantage of the terror 


with which he had filled the inhabitants, ſometimes by 
making new attacks, and at other times, by ſtopping up dit- 
ferent places With works; in order that the beſieged might 
have no opportunity to eſcape, but be loſt to all hopes. 
Nabis, ſeeing things deſperate, deputed Pythagoras to Quin- 
tius, to treat of an accommodation. The Roman general re- 
fuſed at firſt to hear him, and commanded him to leave the 
camp. But the petitioner, throwing himſelf at his feet, after 
many intreaties, at laſt obtained a truce upon the ſame con- 
ditions as had been preſcribed before. Accordingly the 
money was paid, and the hoſtages delivered to Quintius. 
Whilit theſe things were doing, the Argives, who, from 
the repeated advices they had, imagined that Lacedæmonia 
was taken, reſtored themſelves to liberty, by driving out their 
garriſon. Quintius, after granting Nabis a peace, and taking 


leave of Eumenes, the Rhodians, and his brother (who re- 


turned to their reſpethve fleets) repaired to Argos, whoſe in- 
habitants he found in incredible tranſports of joy. The 
Nemzan games, which could not be celebrated at the uſual 


time, becauſe of the war, had been put off till the arrival of 


the Roman general and his army, He performed all the 
honours of it, and diſtributed the prizes in it, or rather, he 
himſelt was the ſhow. The Argives, eſpecially, could not 
take off their eyes from a man, who had undertaken that war 


merely in their defenſe, had freed them from a cruel and 


ignominious {lavery, and reſtored them to their ancient liberty. 
The Achzans were greatly pleaſed to ſee the city of Argos 
again in alliance with them, and reſtored to all their privi- 
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leges: but Sparta being ſtill enſlaved, and a tyrant ſuffered in 
the midſt of Greece, allayed their joy, and rendered it lels 
perfect. 

With regard to the Ætolians, it may be affirmed, that the 
peace granted to Nabis was their triumph. From that ſhame- 
ful and inglorious treaty (for ſo they called it) they exclaimed 
in all places againſt the Romans. They obſerved, that in 
the war againſt Philip, the Romans had not laid down their 
arms, till after they had forced that prince to evacuate all 
the cities of Greece. That here, on the contrary, the uſurper 
was maintained in the peaceable poſſeſſion of Sparta ; whilſt 
that the lawful king (meaning Ageſipolis) who had ſerved 
under the proconſul, and ſo many illuſtrious citizens of 
Sparta, were condemned to paſs the remainder of their days 
in baniſhment. In a word, that the Romans had made 
themſelves the tyrant's guards and protectors. The Ztolians, 
in theſe complaints, confined their views ſolely to the ad- 
vantages of liberty : but in great affairs, men ſhould have an 
eye to all things, ſhould content themſelves with what they 
can execute with ſucceſs, and not attempt a thouſand ſchemes 
at once. Such were the motives of Quintius, as he himſelf 
will ſhow hereafter, 

Quintius returned from Argos to Elatea, from whence he 
had ſet out to carry on the war with Sparta. He ſpent the 
whole winter in adminiſtering juſtice to the people, in re- 
conciling cities and private families, in regulating the govern- 
ment, and eſtabliſhing order in all places; things which, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, are the real fruits of peace, the moſt glorious 
employment of a conqueror, and a certain proof of a war's 
being undertaken on juſt and reaſonable motives. The am- 
baſſadors of Nabis being arrived at Rome, demanded and 
obtained the ratification of the treaty. 

In the beginning of the ſpring, Quintius went to Corinth, 
where he had convened a general aſſembly of the deputies 
of all the cities. There he repreſented to them, the joy and 
ardour with which the Romans had complied with the in- 
treaties of the Greeks when they implored their ſuccour; and 
had made an alliance with them, which he hoped neither fide 
would have occaſion to repent. He gave an account, in few 
words, of the actions and enterpriſes of the Roman generals 
his predeceſſors; and mentioned his own with a modeſty of 
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expreſſion that heightened their merit. He was heard with 
univerſal applauſe, except when he began to ſpeak of Nabis; 
on which occaſion, the aſſembly, by a modeſt murmur, dif. 


covered their grief and ſurpriſe, that the deliverer of Greece 


ſhould have left, in ſo renowned a city as Sparta, a tyrant, 
not only inſupportable to his own country, but formidable to 
all the reit of the cities. 

Quintius, who was not ignorant of the diſpoſition of 
people's minds with regard to him, thought proper to give 
an account of his conduct in a few words. He confeſſed, 
that no accommodation ought to have been made with the 
tyrant, could this have been done without hazarding the 
entire deſtruttion of Sparta, But, as there was reaſon to 
fear, that this conſiderable city would be involved in the 
ſame ruin with Nabis, he therefore had thought it more 
prudent to let the tyrant live, weak and abandoned as he 
was, than perhaps to run the hazard, ſhould they employ 
too violent remedies, of deſtroying the city, and that by the 
very endeavours employed to deliver it. 


He added to what he had ſaid of paſt tranſaQions, that he 


was preparing to ſet out for Italy, and to ſend the whole 
army thither. That before ten days ſhould be at an end, 
they ſhould hear that the garriſons of Demetrias and Chalcis 
were evacuated, and that he would ſurrender to the Achæans 
the citadel of Corinth. That this would ſhow, whether the 
Romans or ÆEtolians were moſt worthy of belief: whether 
the latter had the leaſt foundation for the report they ſpread 
univerſally, that nothing could be of more dangerous con- 
ſequence to a people, than to truſt the Romans with their 
liberties; and that they only ſhifted the yoke, in accepting 
that republic for their maſter inſtead of the Macedonians. 
He concluded with ſaying, that it was well known the 
Etolians were not over prudent and diſcreet either in their 
words or actions. 

He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to judge 
of their friends, not from words but actions; to be cautious 
whom they truſted, and againſt whom it was proper for 
them to guard, He exhorted them to uſe their liberty with 
moderation; that with this wiſe precaution, it was of the 
higheſt advantage to particular perſons as well as to cities; 
but that without moderation, it became a burthen to others, 
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and even pernicious to thoſe who abuſed it. That the chief 
men 1n cities, the different orders that compoſe them, and 
the citizens themſelves in general, ſhould endeavour to pre- 
ſerve a perfect harmony: That ſo long as they ſhould be 
united, neither kings nor tyrants would be able to diſtreſs 
them; that diſcord and ſedition opened a door to dangers 
and evils of every kind, becauſe the party which finds 
itſelf weakeſt within, ſeeks for ſupport without; and chooſes 
rather to call in a foreign power to its, aid, than ſubmit 
to its fellow-citizens. He concluded his ſpeech with con- 
juring them, in the mildeſt and moſt gentle terms, to pre- 
ſerve and maintain, by their prudent conduct, the liberty 
which they owed to foreign arms: and to make the Romans 
ſenſible, that in reſtoring them to their freedom, they had 
not afforded their protection and beneficence to perſons 
unworthy of it. | | 

This counlel was received as from a father to his children. 
Whilſt he ſpoke in this manner, the whole aſſembly wept 
for joy, and Quintius himſelf could not refrain from tears. 
A gentle murmur expreſſed the ſentiments of all that were 
preſent. They gazed upon one another with admiration ; 
and every one exhorted his neighbour to receive, with grati- 
tude and reſpett, the words of the Roman general, as ſo 


many oracles, and preſerve the rememberance of them in their 


hearts for ever. 

After this, Quintius cauſing filence to be made, deſired 
that they would inquire ſtrictly after ſuch Roman citizens 
as were in ſlavery in Greece, and ſend them to him in 
Theſlaly in two months; adding, that it would ill become 
them to leave thoſe in captivity to whom they were indebted 
for their freedom. All the people replied with the higheſt 
applauſes, and thanked Quintius in particular, for hinting 
to them ſo juſt and indiſpenſable a duty. The number of 
theſe ſlaves was very conſiderable. They were taken by 
Hannibal in the Punic war; but the Romans refuſing to 
redeem them, they had been fold. It coſt only the Achæans 
an hundred talents, that is, an hundred thouſand crowns, 
to reimburſe the maſters the price they had paid for the 
flaves, at the rate of about“ twelve pounds ten ſhillings 

Vol. VIII. B B 


* Five hundred denarii. 
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an head; conſequently the number here amounted to twelve 
hundred. The reader may form a judgment, in proportion, 
of all the reſt of Greece, Before the aſſembly broke up, 
the garriſon was ſeen marching down from the citadel, and 
afterwards out of the city. Quintius followed it ſoon after, 
and withdrew in the midſt of the acclamations of the 
people, who called him their ſaviour and deliverer, and 
implored heaven to beſtow all poſſible bleſſings upon him. 
He withdrew ,in the ſame manner the garriſons from 
Chalcis and Demetrias, and was received in thoſe cities 
with the like acclamations. From thence he went into Theſ- 
ſaly, where he found all things in the utmoſt diſorder and 
confuſion, Ee | 
At laſt he embarked for Italy, and upon his arrival at Rome 
entered it in triumph. The ceremony laſted three days, 


during which he exhibited to the people (amidſt the other 


| pomp) the precious ſpoils he had taken in the wars againſt 


Philip and Nabis. Demetrius, ſon of the former, and 
Armenes, of the latter, were among the hoſtages, and graced 


the victor's triumph. But the nobleſt ornament of it was 


the Roman citizens, delivered from ſlavery, who followed 
the victor's car, with their heads ſhaved, as a mark of the 
liberty to which they had been reſtored. 


SECT. V. Univerſal preparations for the war between Antio- 
chus and the Romans, Mutual embaſſies and intermews on 
both ſides, which come to nothing. The Romans ſend troops 
againſt Nabis, who had infringed the treaty. Philopemen 
gains another victory over him. The Atolians implore the 
aſſiſtance of Antiochus, Nabis is killed. Antiochus goes 
at laſt to Greece. 


* ANTIOCHUS and the Romans were preparing for 

war. Ambaſſadors were arrived at Rome, in the 
name of all the Greeks, from a great part of Aſia Minor, 
and from ſeveral kings. They were favourably received by 
the ſenate ; but as the affairs of king Antiochus required 
a long examination, it was referred to Quintius and the 


commiſſioners who were returned from Aſia, The debates 
were carried on with great warmth on both ſides. The 
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ambaſſadors of the king were ſurpriſed, as their ſovereign 
had ſent them merely to conclude an alliance and friend- 
ſhip with the Romans, that the latter ſhould pretend to 
preſcribe laws to him as to a conquered monarch; and 
nominate thoſe cities which he might keep, and ſuch as he 
was to abandon. Quintius, in concert with his colleagues, 
after a great many ſpeeches and replies, declared to the 
king's ambaſſadors, that the Romans perliſted in the reſolu- 
tion they had taken to deliver the Grecian cities of Aſia, as 
they had done thoſe of Europe; and ſhould ſee whether 
Antiochus would approve of that condition. They anſwered, 
that they could not enter into any engagement that tended 
to leſſen the dominions of their ſovereign. On the morrow, 
all the reſt of the ambaſſadors were again introduced into 


the ſenate. Quintius reported what had been ſpoken and 


tranſacted in the conference; and entreated each of them 
in particular, to inform their reſpettive cities, that the 
Romans were determined to defend their liberties againſt 
Antiochus, with the ſame ardour and courage as they had 
done againſt Philip. Antiochus's ambaſſadors conjured the 
ſenate, not to form any raſh reſolution in an affair of ſo 
much importance; to allow the king time to reflect on 
matters; and to weigh and conſider things maturely on 
their ſide, before they paſſed a decree, in which the 
public tranquillity would be involved. They did not yet 
come to a deciſion, but deputed to the king Sulpitius, Vil- 
lius, and Zlius, the ſame ambaſſadors who had already 
conferred with him at Lyſimachia. 

Scarce were they gone, but ambaſſadors from Carthage 
arrived at Rome, and acquainted the ſenate, that Antiochus, 
at the inſtigation of Hannibal, was certainly preparing to 
carry on the war againſt the Romans. I have obſerved 
before, that Hannibal had fled for refuge to this prince, and 
was arrived at his court at the very inſtant the king was 
deliberating whether he ſhould embark in this war. The 
preſence and counſels of ſuch a general, contributed very 
much to determine him to it. His opinion at that time 
(and he always perſiſted in it) was that he ought to carry 
his arms into Italy. That by this means the enemy's country 
would furniſh them with troops and proviſions; that other- 
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wiſe, no prince nor people could be ſuperior to the 
Romans, and that Italy could never be conquered but in 
Italy. He demanded but an hundred gallies, ten thouſand 
foot, and a thouſand horſe. He declared, that with this 
fleet he would firſt go into Africa, where he was per- 
ſuaded the Carthaginians would join him; but that, ſhould 
he not ſucceed in the latter, he would fail directly for 
Italy, and there find effectual means to diſtreſs the Romans; 
that it was neceſſary that the king ſhould go over into 
Europe with the reſt of his forces, and halt in ſome part 
of Greece, and not go immediately into Italy, though he 
ſhould always ſeem upon the point of doing it. 

The king approving this project at firſt, Hannibal ſent a 
Tyrian, in whom he could confide, to Carthage, to ſound 
the citizens; for he did not care to venture letters, left 
they ſhould be intercepted; not to mention that buſineſs is 
tranſacted much better by word of mouth than by writing. 
But the Tyrian was diſcovered, and eſcaped with great 
difficulty. The Carthaginian ſenate ſent immediate advice 
of this to the Romans, who apprehended being engaged at 
the ſame time in a war with Antiochus and the Carthaginians, 

No people, at this time, hated the Romans more than 
the Ætolians. Thoas, their general, was for ever incenſing 
them; repreſenting, in the moſt aggravating terms, the 
contempt the Romans had for them from their laſt victory, 
though chiefly owing to them. His remonſtrance had the 
intended effect; and Damocritus was ſent ambaſſador to 
Nabis, Nicander to Philip, and Dicæarchus, Thoas's brother, 
to Antiochus, charged with particular inſtructions in regard 
to each of thoſe princes. 

The firſt repreſented to the tyrant of Sparta, that the 
Romans had entirely enervated his power, by diſpoſſeſſing 
him of his maritime towns, as they furniſhed him with 
gallies, ſoldiers, and ſailors: That, confined within his own 
walls, he had the mortification to ſee the Achæans reign 
over Peloponneſus: that he would never have ſo favourable 
an opportunity for recovering his ancient power, as that 
which then preſented itſelf: that the Romans had no army 
in Greece: that he might eaſily ſeiſe upon Gythium, which 
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was ſituated very commodiouſly for him: and that the 
Romans would not think it worth while to fend their legions 
again into Greece, to take a city of fo little conſequence, 

Nicander employed ſtill ſtronger motives to rouſe Philip, 
who had been thrown down from a much ſuperior height of 
greatneſs, and deprived of abundantly more than the tyrant. 
Beſides which, he enlarged on the ancient glory of the kings 
of Macedonia, and in what manner the whole world had 
been ſubdued by their arms: that the propofal he made him 
would not expoſe him to any danger: that he did not deſire 
him to declare war, till Antiochus ſhould have palled in- 
to Greece with his army; and that if he (Philip) unaſſiſted 
by Antiochus, had, with only his own forces, ſuſtained ſo 
long a war againſt the Romans and the Atolians united, 
how would it be poſſible for the Romans to reſiſt him, 
when he ſhould have concluded an alliance with Antiochus 
and the Ztolians? He did not forget to mention Hannibal, 
the ſworn enemy to the Romans, of whoſe generals more 
had been defeated by him, than were living at that time. 

Diczarchus employed other arguments with Antiochus. 
He obſerved particularly, that in the war againſt Philip, 
the Romans had taken the ſpoils, but that the whole honour 
of the victory had been due to the Ætolians; That they 
alone had opened them an entrance into Greece, and had 
enabled them to overcome the enemy, by aiding them with 
their troops. He gave a long detail of the number of horſe 
and foot with which they would furniſh him; and the ſtrong 
towns and ſea-ports poſſeſſed by them. He did not ſcruple 
to affirm, though without foundation, that Philip and Nabis 
were determined to unite with him againſt the Romans. 

Theſe are the ſteps the Ætolians took, to raiſe up enemies 
againſt Rome on every fide. However, the two kings did 
not comply with them at that time; and did not take their 
reſolution till afterwards, 

With regard to Nabis, he ſent immediately to all the 
maritime towns, to excite the inhabitants of them to a 
rebellion. He bribed many of the principal citizens, and 
diſpatched thoſe who were inflexibly determined to adhere 
to the party of the Romans. Quintius, at his leaving 
Greece, had ordered the Achæans to be very vigilant in 
defending the maritime cities. They immediately ſent 
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deputies to the tyrant to put him in mind of the treaty 


he had concluded with the Romans; and to exhort him 
not to infringe a peace he had ſolicited ſo much. At the 
ſame time they ſent troops to Gythium, which the tyrant 
had already beſieged ; and ambaſſadors to Rome, to inform 
the ſenate and people of what was doing. 

* Antiochus did not yet declare himſelf openly, but 
took ſecret meaſures for promoting the great deſign he 


meditated, He thought it adviſeable to ſtrengthen himſelf 


by good alliances with his neighbours, In this view, he 
went to Raphia, a frontier city of Paleſtine towards Egypt. 
He there gave his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes; and reſigned to that prince, as her dowry, the 
provinces of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, but upon condition as 
had been before ſtipulated, that he ſhould retain but half 
the revenues. 

At his return to Antioch, he gave another daughter, 
Antiochis by name, in marriage to Ariarathes king of 
Cappadocia, He would have been very glad to have 
beſtowed the third on Eumenes king of Pergamus; but that 
prince refuſed her, contrary to the advice of his three 


brothers, who believed that an alliance with ſo great a 


monarch would be a great ſupport to their houſe. How- 
ever, Eumenes ſoon convinced them, by the reaſons he 
gave, that he had examined that affair more deliberately than 
they. He repreſented, that ſhould he marry Antiochus's 
daughter, he would be under a neceſſity of eſpouſing his 
intereſt againſt the Romans, with whom he plainly ſaw this 
monarch would ſoon be at variance: that, ſhould the 
Romans get the better (as it was highly probable they 
would) he ſhould be involved in the ſame ruin with the 
vanquithed king, which would infallibly prove his deſtruc- 
tion: that, on the other ſide, ſhould Antiochus have the 
advantage in this war, the only benefit that he (Eumenes) 
could reap by it, would be, that having the honour to be 
his ſon-in-law, he ſhould be one of the firſt to become his 
flave. For they might be aſſured, that ſhould Antiochus 
get the better of the Romans in this war, he would ſubject 
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all Aſia, and oblige all princes to do him homage: that 
they ſhould have much better terms from the Romans; 
and therefore he was reſolved to continue attached to their 
intereſts, The event ſhowed that Eumenes was not miſtaken. 

After theſe marriages, Antiochus went with great dil1- 
gence into Aſia Minor, and arrived at Epheſus in the depth 
of winter. He ſet out from thence again in the beginning 
of the ſpring to puniſh the Piſidians, who were inclined to 
revolt; after having ſent his ſon into Syria, for the ſecurity 
of the provinces 1n the Eaſt. 

I have ſaid above, that the Romans had deputed Sulpi- 
tius, ZElius, and Villius, on an embaſly to Antiochus. They 
had been ordered to go firſt to the court of Eumenes, 
and accordingly they went to Pergamus, the capital of his 
kingdom. That prince told them, that he defired nothing 
ſo much as a war with Antiochus. In times of peace, the 
having ſo powerful a king in his neighbourhood gave him 
very juſt alarm. In caſe of a war, he did not doubt but 
Antiochus would experience the ſame fate as Philip, and 
thereby either be entirely ruined; or, ſhould the Romans 
grant him a peace, Eumenes aſſured himſelf that part of his 
ſpoils and fortreſſes would be given him, which would 
enable him to defend himſelf, without any foreign aid, 
againſt his attacks: that, after all, ſhould things take a 
different turn, he had rather run the worſt hazard, in 
concert with the Romans, than be expoſed, by breaking 
with them, to ſubmit either voluntarily, or through force, 
to Antiochus. | 
Sulpitius being left ſick in Pergamus, Villius, who received 
advice that Antiochus was engaged in the war of Piſidia, 
went to Epheſus, where he found Hannibal. He had 
ſeveral conferences with him, in which he endeavoured, 
but in vain, to perſuade him, that he had no reaſon to be 
under any apprehenſions from the Romans. He had better 
ſucceſs in the deſign he propoſed in that conduct, which was 
by treating Hannibal with great courteſy; and making him 
frequent viſits, to render him ſuſpected to the king; which 
accordingly happened, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. 

Livy, on the authority of ſome hiſtorians, relates that 
Scipio was on this embaſly, and that it was at this time that 
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Hannibal made him the celebrated anſwer I have related “ 
elſewhere, when ſpeaking of the moſt illuſtrious generals, 
he gave the firſt place to Alexander, the ſecond to Pyrrhus, 
and the third to himſelf, Some authors look upon this 
embaſly of Scipio as improbable, and the anſwer of Hannibal 
to be more ſo. | 

Villius went from Epheſus to Apamea, whither Antiochus 
repaired, after having ended the war againſt the Piſidians. 
In their interview, they ſpoke on much the fame topics, as 
thoſe on which the king's ambaſſadors had debated with 
Quintius in Rome. Their conferences broke off, on that 


prince's receiving advice of the death of Antiochus his 


eldeft ſon. He returned to Epheſus to lament his loſs. 
But notwithſtanding theſe fine appearances of affliction, it 
was generally believed that his ſhow of grief was merely 
political; and that he himſelf had ſacrificed him to his 
ambition. He was a young prince of the greateſt hopes, 
and had already given ſuch ſhining proofs of wiſdom, good- 
neſs, and other royal virtues, that he was the darling of all 
who knew him. It was pretended that the old king, grow- 
ing jealous of him, had ſent him from Epheſus into Syria, 
under the pretext of having an eye to the ſecurity of the 
provinces of the Eaſt; and that he had cauſed ſome eunuchs 
to poifon him there, to rid himſelf of his fears. A king 
and at the ſame time a father, ought not to be ſuſpected of ſo 
horrid a crime, without the ſtrongeſt and moſt evident proofs. 

Villius, that he might not be importunate at a time of 
mourning and ſorrow was returned to Pergamus, where he 
found Sulpitius perfectly recovered. The king ſent for them 
ſoon after. They had a conference with his miniſter, which 
ended in complaints on both ſides; after which they returned 
to Rome, without having cancluded any thing. 

The inſtant they were gone, Antiochus held a great council 
on the preſent affairs; in which every one exclaimed againſt 
the Romans, knowing that to be the beſt method of making 
their court to the king. They aggravated the haughtineſs 
of their demands, and ſaid it was ſtrange, that they ſhould 
attempt to preſcribe laws to the greateſt monarch of Aſia, 
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as if they were treating with a conquered Nabis. Alexander 
of Acarnania, who had a great aſcendant over the king, as if 
the matter in deliberation were, not whether they ſhould 
make war, but how, and in what manner they ſhould carry 
it on; aſſured the king, that he would be infallibly victo- 
rious, in caſe he ſhould croſs into Europe, and fettle in ſome 
part of Greece: that the Ætolians, who were in the centre 

of it, would be the firſt to declare againft the Romans, that 
at the two extremities of this country, Nabis, on one ſide, 
to recover what he had loſt, would raiſe all Peloponneſus 
againſt them; and that on the other Philip, who was ſtill 
more diſguſted, would not fail, at the firſt ſignal of war, to 
take up arms alſo: that they had no time to loſe ; and that the 
decifive point was, to ſeiſe upon the moſt advantageous poſts, 
and to make ſure of allies. He added that Hannibal ought to 
be ſent immediately to Carthage, to perplex and employ the 
Romans. 


Hannibal, whom his conferences with Villius had rendered 


ſuſpetted to the king, was not ſummoned to this council. 
He had perceived on ſeveral other occaſions, that the king's 
friendſhip for him was very much cooled, and that he no 
longer repoſed the ſame confidence in him. However, he 
had a private conference with him, in which he unboſomed 
himſelf without the leaft diſguiſe. Speaking of his infant 
years, in which he had ſworn on the altars to be the eternal 
enemy of the Romans. It is this oath,” ſays he, © it is 
this hatred, that prompted me to * keep the ſword drawn 
during thirty-ſix years; it was the ſame animoſity that 
* occaſioned my being baniſhed from my country in a time 
of peace, and forced me to ſeek an aſylum in your domi- 
% nions. If you defeat my hopes, guided by the ſame hatred, 
* which can never expire but with my life, I will fly to 
every part of the world where there are ſoldiers and arms, 
* to raiſe up enemies againſt the Romans. I hate them, and 
* am hated by them. As long as you ſhall reſolve to make 
war againſt them, you may conſider Hannibal as the firſt 
* of your friends: But if there are any motives which in- 
* cline you to peace, take counſel of others, not of me.“ 
Antiochus, ſtruck with theſe words, ſeemed to reſtore him 
his confidence and friendſhip. 

The Ambaſſadors being returned to Rome, it appeared 
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evidently from their report, that a war with Antiochus was 
inevitable; but they did not think it yet time to proclaim it 
againſt him. They did not att ſo cautiouſly with regard to 
Nabis, who had been the firſt to violate the treaty, and was 
then actually beſieging Gythium, and laying waſte the terri- 
tories of the Achæans. Acilius, the prætor, was ſent with a 
fleet into Greece, to protett the allies. 

* Philopeemen was general of the Achæans that year. 
He was not inferior to any captain with reſpect to land ſer- 
vice, but had no ſkill in naval affairs. Notwithſtanding 
this, he took upon himſelf the command of the Achæan 
fleet,“ and imagined that he ſhould be as ſucceſsful by ſea as 
he had been by land: but he learned, to his coſt, not to 
depend ſo much upon his own judgment, and found how 
greatly uſeful experience is on all occaſions; for Nabis, who 
had fitted out ſome veſſels with expedition, defeated Philo- 
pœmen, and he narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner. This 
diſaſter however did not diſcourage him, but only made him 
more prudent and circumſpett for the future. Such is the 
ufe judicious men ought to make of their errors, which, by 
that means, are frequently more advantageous to them than 
the greateſt ſucceſſes. Nabis triumphed now, but Philo- 
pœmen reſolved, if poſſible, to make his joy of ſhort duration. 
Accordingly, a few days after, having ſurpriſed him when 
he leaſt expected him, he ſet fire to his camp, and made a 
great ſlaughter of his troops. In the mean time Gythium 
ſurrendered, which very much augmented the pride and 
haughtineſs of the tyrant. 

Philopœmen ſaw plainly that it was neceſſary. to come to 
a battle. In this lay his chief talent, and no general equalled 
him in drawing up an army, in making choice of the poſts, 
in taking all advantages, and improving all the errors of an 
enemy. On this occaſion, fired by jealouſy, and animated 
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with revenge againſt Nabis, he employed all his ability in the 
art of war. The battle was fought not far from Sparta. In 
the firſt attack, the auxiliary forces of Nabis, which formed 
his greateſt ſtrength, broke the Achæans, threw them into 
diſorder, and forced them to give way. It was by Philo- 
pœmen's order that they fled, to draw the enemy into am- 
buſcades he had laid for them. Accordingly they fell into 
them; and whilſt they were ſhouting as victorious, thoſe who 
fled faced about; and the Achæans charged them on a ſudden 
from their ambuſcades, and made a great ſlaughter. As the 
country was full of thickets, and very difficult for the cayalry 
to act in, from the rivulets and moraſles with which it 
abounded, the general would not ſuffer his troops to abandon 
themſelves to their ardour, in purſuing the enemy; but cauſ- 
ing a retreat to be ſounded, he encamped on that very ſpot, 
though long before it was dark. As he was fully perſuaded, 
that as ſoon as it ſhould be night, the enemy would return 
from their flight, and retire towards the city in ſmall parties, 
he poſted ambuſcades on all the paſſes round, on the rivulets 
and hills, who killed or took great numbers of them ; ſo that 
Nabis hardly ſaved a fourth of his army. Philopœmen, 
having blocked him up in Sparta, ravaged Laconia for a 
month; and after having conſiderably weakened the forces of 
the tyrant, he returned home, laden with ſpoils and glory. 
This victory did Philopœmen great honour, becauſe it was 
maniteſtly owing ſolely to his prudence and ability. A cir- 
cumſtance 1s related of him, which is perhaps peculiar to 
him; and which young officers ſhould propoſe to themſelves 
as a model. Whenever he was upon a march, whether in 
times of peace or war, and came to any difficult paſs, he 
halted, and aſked himſelt (in caſe he were alone) or elſe in- 
quired of thoſe who were with him, in what manner it would 
be neceſſary to att, in caſe the enemy ſhould come ſuddenly 
upon them; if he charged them in tront, flank, or rear: if 
he came on in order of battle; or in leſs order, as when an 
army is on its march: what poſt would it be proper for him 
to take? In what places to diſpoſe of his baggage, and how 
many troops would be neceſſary to guard it? Whether it 
would be convenient for him to march forward, or to return 
back the way he came? Where to pitch his camp? Of what 
extent it ought to be? By what method he could beſt ſecure 
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his forage, and provide water? What rout he ſhould take 
the next day, after he ſhould decamp, and in what order it 
were beſt to march? He had accuſtomed himſelf ſo early, 
and exerciſed himſelf ſo much in all theſe parts of the mili- 
tary knowledge, that nothing was new to him; and never 
was diſconcerted by any unforeſeen accident, but reſolved 
and afted immediately as if he had foreſeen every thing that 
happened. Theſe things form the great captain : But the 
only method to be ſuch, is to love one's profeſſion, to think 
it an honour to improve it, to ſtudy it ſeriouſly, and to deſpiſe 
the common topics of diſcourſe of the indolent and inſignifi- 
cant part of an army, who have neither elevation of mind, 
nor views of honour and glory. 

During this expedition of the Achæans againſt Nabis, 
the AÆtolians had ſent ambaſſadors to Antiochus, to exhort 
him to croſs into Greece, They not only promiſed to join 
him with all their forces, and to act in concert with him; but 
alſo aſſured him, that he might depend upon Philip king of 
Macedon, on Nabis king of Lacedæmonia, and on ſeveral 
other Grecian powers, who hated the Romans in their hearts, 
and would declare againſt them the moment of his arrival. 
Thoas, the firſt of the ambaſladors, expatiated upon all theſe 
advantages in the ſtrongeſt and moſt pompous terms. He 
obſerved to him, that the Romans, by drawing their army 
out of Greece, had left it in a defenceleſs condition: that this 
would be the fineſt opportunity for him to poſſeſs himſelf of 
it; that all the Greeks would receive him with open arms; 
and that the inſtant he came among them, he would be maſter 
of the country. This ſoothing deſcription of the ſtate of the 
Grecian affairs, made ſo deep an impreſſion on him, that he 
could ſcarce give himſelf time to deliberate in what manner 
it would be moſſ proper for him to act. 

The Romans, on the other ſide, who were not ignorant of 
the meaſures taken by the Ætolians to diſengage their allies 
from their intereſt, and increaſe their enemies on all ſides, 
had ſent ambaſſadors into Greece, among whom was Quin- 
tius. At his arrival he found all the nations very well diſ- 
poſed with regard to the Romans, except the Magneſians, 
who had been alienated from them, by the report which was 
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ſpread of their intending to reſtore to Philip his ſon, who had 
been given them as an hoſtage; and to deliver up to that 
monarch the city of Demetrias, which belonged to the Mag- 
neſians. It was neceſſary to undeceive them, but in ſo dex- 
terous a manner as not to diſguſt Philip, whom it was much 
more their intereſt to oblige. This Quintius effected with 
great addreſs. The author of theſe falle reports was Eury- 
lochus, at that time chief magiſtrate. As he let drop ſome 
harſh and injurious expreſſions againſt the Romans, which 
gave Quintius an opportunity of reproaching the Magneſians 
with their ingratitude ; Zeno, one of the oldeſt among them, 
direfting himſelf to Quintius and the reſt of the ambaſſadors, 
with tears conjured them not to impute to a whole people 
the rancour of one man, who, he ſaid, ought only to be an- 
ſwerable for it. That the Magneſians were obliged to Quin- 
tius and the Romans, not only for their liberty, but for 
whatever elſe is moſt dear and valuable among men ; that as 
for themſelves, they would ſooner part with their lives than 
renounce the friendſhip of the Romans, and forget the ob- 
ligations they owed to them. The whole aſſembly applauded 
this ſpeech, and Eurylochus, perceiving plainly that there 
was no longer any ſafety for him in the city, took refuge 
amongſt the /Etolians. 

Thoas, the chief man of that people, was returned from 
Antiochus's court, from whence he had brought Menippus, 
whom the king had ſent as his ambaſſador to the /Etolians. 
Before the general aſſembly was convened, theſe two had 
endeavoured, in concert, to prepare and prepoſſeſs the people, 
by enlarging upon the king's forces by ſea and land: his 
numerous bodies of horſe and foot; the elephants he had 
cauſed to he brought from India; and above all (which was 
the ſtrongeſt motive with regard to the populace) the immenſe 
treaſures which the king would bring with him, ſufficient to 
buy even the Romans themſelves. 

Quintius had regular notice ſent him of whatever was ſaid 
or done in Etolia. Though he looked upon all things as 
loſt on that ſide, yet, that he might have nothing to reproach 
himſelf with; and to lay the wrong ſtill more on the fide of 
the Ætolians, he thought proper to depute to their aſſemblies 
ſome ambaſſadors from the cenfederates, to put them in mind 

| of their alliance with the Romans, and to be ready to reply 
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freely to whatever Antiochus's ambaſſadors might advance. 
He gave this commiſhon to the Athenians ; the dignity of 
their city, and their former alliance with the Ætolians, mak- 
ing them more proper to execute it than any other people. 

Thoas opened the aſſembly, by acquainting it that an am- 
baſſador was arrived from Antiochus. Being introduced, he 
began with ſaying, that it would have been happy for the 
Greeks, as well as Aſtatics, had Antiochus concerned himſelf 
ſooner in their affairs, and before Philip had been reduced; 
that then, every people would have preſerved their rights, and 
all had not been ſubjected to the Roman power. But ſtill 
* (ſays he) if you execute the deſigns you have formed, Antio- 
e chus may, by the aſſiſtance of the gods and your aid, reſtore 
e the affairs of Greece to their ancient ſplendour, how deſpe- 
« rate ſoever their condition may be.“ | 

The Athenians, who were next admitted to audience, con- 
tented themſelves (without ſaying a word of the king) with 
putting the Atolians in mind of the alliance they had con- 
cluded with the Romans, and the ſervice Quintius had done 
to all Greece; conjuring them not to form any raſh reſolution 
in an affair of ſo much importance as that in queſtion: That 
bold reſolutions, taken with heat and vivacity, might have 
a pleaſing proſpect at firſt, but that the difficulty of putting 
them in execution appeared afterwards, and that they were 
very rarely ſucceſsful: That the Roman ambaſſadors, among 
whom was Quintius, were not far off: that as things were 
ſtill undecided, it would ſhow more wiſdom to weigh and 


examine deliberately, in peaceable interviews, their ſeveral 


claims and pretenſions, than to involve precipitately Europe 
and Aſia in a war, of which the conſequences could not but 
be deplorable. 

The populace, who are ever greedy of novelty, were en- 
tirely for Antiochus, and were even againſt admitting the 
Romans into the aſſembly; ſo that the oldeſt and viſeſt 
among them were forced to employ all their credit, before 
they could prevail to have them called in. Accordingly 
Quintius came thither, not ſo much from any hopes he enter- 
tained, of being able to make the leaſt impreſſion on the minds 
of the people, as to prove to all mankind, that the Ætolians 
were the ſole cauſe of the war which was going to break out; 
and that the Romans would be forced to engage in it againſt 
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their wills, and merely through neceſlity. He began, by 


recalling to their memories the time in which the Ætolians 
had concluded an alliance with the Romans : He made a 
tranſient mention of the many things by which they had 
infringed it ; and after ſaying very little with regard to the 
cities which were the pretext of their quarrel, he only ob- 
ſerved, that if they imagined themſelves aggrieved, it would 
appear much more reaſonable to make their remonſtrances to 
the ſenate, who were always ready to hear their complaints; 
than out of mere wantonneſs to blow up a war between the 
Romans and Antiochus, which would diſturb the peace of 
the univerſe, and infallibly terminate in the ruin of thoſe 
who promoted it. 

The event proved the truth of his repreſentations, which 
however were diſregarded at that time. Thoas, and thoſe of 
his faction, were heard with great attention; and obtained 
without delay, and even in preſence of the Romans, that a 
a decree ſhould be made, to invite Antiochus to come and 
deliver Greece, and be the arbiter of the differences between 
the Ætolians and Romans. Quintius deſiring a copy of this 
decree, Damocritus (then in office) was ſo inconſiderate as to 
anſwer in the moſt inſolent tone, that he had buſineſs of much 
greater conſequence upon his hands at that time; but that he 


himſelf would ſoon carry this decree into Italy, and encamp 


on the banks of the Tyber : ſo violent and furious a ſpirit 
had ſeiſed all the Ætolians, and even their principal ma— 
giſtrates. Quintius and the reſt of the ambaſſadors returned 
to Corinth. 

* The Ztolian privy-council formed, in one day, three 
very aſtoniſhing reſolutions, to ſeiſe by a treacherous ſtratagem 
Demetrias, Chalcis, and Lacedæmon; and three of the prin- 
cipal citizens were charged with the execution of theſe expe- 
ditions. 

Diocles ſet out for Demetrias, where, being aſſiſted by 
Eurylochus's faction who was an exile, but appeared then at 


the head of the forces which Diocles had brought, he made 


himſelf maſter of the city. 
But Thoas was not ſo ſucceſsful in Chalcis, which he 
imagined he ſhould be able to ſeiſe by the help of an exile: 


« Liv. 1. XXXV. n, 34—39. 
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for the magiſtrates, who were ſtrongly attached to the Romans, 
having received advice of the attempt that was meditating 
againſt their city, put it in a good poſture of defence, and 
enabled it to ſuſtain a vigorous ſiege. Thus Thoas, failing 


in his deſign, returned back in the utmoſt confuſion. 


The enterpriſe againſt Sparta was much more delicate, and 
of greater importance. No acceſs could be had to it, but 
under the maſk of friendſhip. Nabis had long ſolicited the 
aid of the Ztolians. Alexamenes was therefore ordered to 
march a thouſand foot thither. To theſe were added thirty 
young men, the flower of the cavalry, who were ſtrictly en- 


Joined by the magiſtrates to execute punctually their leader's 


orders, of what nature ſoever they might be. The tyrant 
received Alexamenes with great joy. Both uſed to march 
out their troops every day and exerciſe them in the plain on 
the ſide of the Eurotas. One day, Alexamenes, having 
given the word to his troopers, he attacks Nabis, whom he 


had purpoſely drawn into a ſolitary place, and throws him 


from his horſe. Immediately all the troopers fall on, and 
cover him with wounds. Alexamenes, to lofe no time, re- 
turns to the city to ſeiſe on Nabis's palace, Had he convened 
the aſſembly that inſtant, and made a ſpeech ſuitable to the 
occaſion, his buſineſs would have been done, and Sparta had 
declared for the Xtohans: but he ſpent the remainder of the 
day, and the whole night in ſearching after the tyrant's trea- 
Jures ; and his troops, by his example, began to plunder the 
city. The Spartans taking up arms, made a great ſlaughter of 
the /Etolians diſperſed in queſt of booty, and march directly 
to the palace, where they kill Alexamenes, whom they tound 
with little or no guard, and ſolely intent upon ſecuring his 
rich ſpoils. Such was the reſult of the enterpriſe againſt 
Spatta. 

* Philopcemen, general of the Achæans, no ſooner heard 
of Nabis's death, but he marched a conſiderable body of troops 
towards Sparta, where he found all things in the utmoſt diſ- 
order. He aflembled the principal citizens, made a ſpeech 
to them, as Alexamenes ought to have done, and prevailed 
ſo far between arguments and compulſion, that he engaged 
that city to join in the Achæan league. 
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This ſucceſs greatly increaſed the reputation of Philopce- 
men with thoſe ſtates, his having brought over to the league 


a city of ſo great power and authority as Sparta, being 


juſtly eſteemed a ſervice of no ſmall importance. By this 
means he alſo gained the friendſhip and confidence of the 
worthieſt men in Lacedæmonia, who hoped he would prove 
their guarantee, and the defender of their liberty. For 


this reaſon, after the palace and furniture of Nabis had 


been ſold, they reſolved, by a public decree, to make him a 
preſent of the monies ariſing from that ſale, amounting to 
an hundred and twenty * talents; and ſent him a depu- 
tation to deſire his acceptance of them. | 

On this occaſion, ſays Plutarch, it was very evident, that 
the virtue of this great perſonage was of the pureſt and moſt 
perfect kind; and that he not only appeared a good and 
virtuous man, but was really ſuch: not one of the Spartans 
would undertake the commiſſion of offering him that preſent. 
Struck with veneration and fear, they all excuſed themſelves; 
and theretore it was at laſt reſolved to ſend Timolaus, who 
had formerly been his gueſt. 

When he arrived at Megalopolis, he lodged at the houſe 
of Philopœmen, who gave him the kindeſt reception. Here 
he had an opportunity of conſidering the ſeverity of his 


whole conduct, the greatneſs of his ſentiments, the fruga- 


lity of his life, and the regularity of his manners, that 
rendered him invincible and incorruptible by money. Timo- 
laus was ſo aſtoniſhed at what he ſaw, that he did not 
dare ſo much as to mention to Philopœmen the preſent 
he was come to offer him, ſo' that, giving ſome other pre- 
tence to his journey, he returned as he came. Timolaus was 
ſent again, but was not more ſucceſsful than before. At 
laſt, going a third time, he ventured (but with great pain to 
himſelf) to acquaint Philopœmen with the good-will of 
the Spartans. 

Philopemen heard him with great tranquillity; but the 
inſtant he had done ſpeaking, he went to Sparta; where, 
after expreſſing the higheſt gratitude to the Spartans, he 
adviſed them not to lay out their money in bribing and 
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corrupting ſuch of their friends as were men of probity, 
becauſe they might always enjoy the benefit of their virtue 
and wiſdom without expence to them; but to keep their 
gold to purchaſe and corrupt the wicked, and thoſe who, 
in councils, perplexed and divided the city by their ſeditious 
diſcourſes; in order that being paid for their ſilence, they 
might not occaſion ſo many diſtrattions in the government. 
« For it is much more adviſeable, (added he) to ſtop an 
© enemy's mouth, than that of a friend.” Such was the 
diſintereſtedneſs of Philopeemen. Let the reader compare 
theſe great and noble ſentiments with the baſeneſs of thoſe 
grovelling wretches whoſe whole ſtudy is to heap. up riches. 

» Thoas had repaired to the court of Antiochus, and 
by the mighty promiſes he made that prince, by all he 
told him concerning the preſent ſtate of Greece, and eſpe- 
cially by the reſolutions which had been taken in the general 
aſſembly of the Atolians, he determined him to ſet out 
immediately for that country. He went with ſuch precipi- 
tation, that he did not give himſelf time to concert the 
neceſſary meaſures for ſo important a war, nor carry with 
him a ſufficient number of troops. He left behind him 
Lampſacus, Troas, and Smyrna, three powerful cities, which 
he ought to have reduced before he declared war; but Anti- 
ochus, without waiting for the troops that were marching 
to join him from Syria and the Eaſt, brought only ten 
thouſand foot and five hundred horſe. Theſe troops would 
hardly have ſufficed, had he been to poſſeſs himſelf only of a 
naked and defenceleſs country, without having ſo formidable 
an enemy as the Romans to oppoſe. 

He arrived firſt at Demetrias; and from thence, after 
receiving the decree which had been ſent by the Ætolians 
and their ambaſſador, he went to Lamia, where their aſſembly 
was held. He was received there with the higheſt demon- 
ſtrations of joy. He began with apologizing for his being 
come with much fewer troops than they expected; inſinuat- 
ing that his expedition was a proof of the zeal he had for 
their intereſt, ſince, at the firſt ſignal they gave him, he was 
come, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and 
without waiting till all things were ready; but that their 
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expectations ſhould ſoon be anſwered ; That as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon for navigation ſhould arrive, they ſhould ſee all Greece 
filled with arms, men, and horſes, and all the ſea-coaſts 
covered with gallies: That he would ſpare neither expence, 
application, nor danger, for the deliverance of Greece, and 
to acquire the Atolians the firſt rank in it: That with his 
numerous armies, there would arrive from Aſia munitions 
of every kind: That all he deſired of them was, only to 
provide his troops with whatever might be neceſſary for 
their preſent ſubſiſtence. Having ended his ſpeech he 
withdrew. 

The - moſt judicious in the aſſembly ſaw plainly that 
Antiochus, inſtead of a real and preſent ſuccour, as he had 
promiſed, gave them little more than hopes and promiſes. 
They could have wiſhed that they had only choſen him 
arbiter and mediator between them and the Romans, and 
not leader of the war. However, Thoas, having gained a 
majority, cauſed Antiochus to be nominated generaliſſimo. 
Thirty of their principal men were appointed for his council 
whenever he ſhould think proper to deliberate with them. 


SECT. VI. Antiochus endeavours to bring over the Acheans 
to his intereſt, but in vain. He poſſeſſes himſelf of Chalcts 
and all Eubea. The Romans proclaim war againſt him, 
and fend Manius Acilius the conſul into Greece. Antiochus 
makes an ill uſe of Hanmbal's counſel. He is defeated near 
Thermopyla. The Mlolians ſubmit to the Romans. 


92 PHE firſt ſubje& on which the king and the Ztolians 

deliberated was, with what enterpriſe to begin firſt. 
It was thought adviſeable to make a ſecond attempt on 
Chalcis; and thereupon the troops ſet out for that city 
without loſs of time. When they were near it, the king 
permitted the principal Ætolians to have a conference with 
ſuch citizens of Chalcis, as were come out of it on their 
arrival. The M#tolians urged them in the ſtrongeſt terms 
to conclude an alliance with Antiochus, but without breaking 


their treaty with the Romans. They declared, that this 
Cc 2 
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prince was come into Greece, not to make it the ſeat of 
war, but actually to deliver it, and not merely in words, as 
the Romans had done: That nothing could be of greater 
advantage to the cities of Greece, than to live in amity with 
both, becauſe that the one would always defend them againſt 
the other; and that by this means they would hold both 
in reſpect: that they would do well to conſider, in caſe they 
ſhould not agree to the propoſal now made them, the great 
danger to which they would expoſe themſelves; as the aid 
they might expect from the Romans was at a great diſtance; 
whereas the king was preſent and at their gates, 

Miction, one of the principal citizens of Calchis, replied, 
that he could not gueſs what people it was that Antiochus 
came to deliver, and for whoſe ſake he had left his kingdom, 
and was come into Greece. That he knew of no city 


garriſoned by Roman ſoldiers, nor that paid the leaſt tribute 


to the Romans, or complained of being oppreſſed by them. 
That as for the inhabitants of Chalcis, they had no occaſion 
for a deliverer, as they were free; nor of a defender, as they 
enjoyed the ſweets of peace, under the protection, and with 
the amity of the Romans: That they did not refuſe the 
amity either of the king or of the Etolians; but that, if 
they would ſhow themſelves friends, the firſt thing they were 
deſired to do was, to leave their iſland: That they were fully 
determined, neither to admit them into their city, nor to 


make any alliance with them, but in concert with the 


Romans. | 
This -anſwer was reported to the king; as he had brought 


but few troops, and was not able to force the city, he re- 
ſolved to return to Demetrias. So imprudent and ill con- 


certed a firſt ſtep did him no honour, and was no good 
omen with regard to the future. 

They had recourſe elſewhere, and endeavoured to bring 
over the Achzans and Athamanians. The former gave au- 


dience to the ambaſſadors of Antiochus and thoſe of the 


Mtolians at Ægæ; where their aſſembly was held, in pre- 
ſence of Quintius the Roman. general. 


Antiochus's ambaſſador ſpoke. firſt, He * was a vain 


* Is, ut plerique quos opes regiæ alunt waniloquus, maria terraſyue irani 
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man (as thoſe generally are who live in the courts and at the 
expence of princes;) and fancying himſelf a great orator, he 
ſpoke with an abſolute and emphatical tone of voice. He 
told them, that a vaſt body of cavalry was paſling the Helle- 
ſpont into Europe, conſiſting partly of cuiraſſiers, and partly 
of bowmen, who, even when they were flying on horſeback, 
turned about, and diſcharged their arrows with the ſureſt 
aim. To this cavalry, which, according to him, were alone 
ſuperior to the united forces of Europe, he added a more 
numerous infantry; the Dahæ, the Medes, the Elymæans, 
the Cadduſians, and many other terrible unknown nations. 
With regard to the fleet, he affirmed it would be ſo large, 
that no harbour of Greece could contain it; the right wing 
to be compoſed of Tyrians and Sidonians; the leit of Ara- 
dians and the Sidetes of Pamphylia; nations, who were 
allowed univerſally to be the beſt and moſt experienced 
mariners in the world: that it would be to no purpoſe to 
enumerate the immenſe ſums which Antiochus was bringing 


with him, every one knowing, that the kingdoms of Aſia. 
had always abounded in gold: That they were to judge, in 


proportion, of the reſt of the military preparations: that in 
conſequence the Romans would not now have to do with a 
Philip or an Hannibal; the latter being only a citizen of 
Carthage, and the former confined within the narrow limits 
of Macedonia; but with a prince who was ſovereign of all 
Aſia and part of Europe; that nevertheleſs, though he was 
come from the moſt remote parts of the Eait, purely to 
reſtore the liberty of Greece, he did not require any article 
from the Achæans, that ſhould interfere with the fidelity they 
might imagine they owed the Romans, their firſt friends and 
allies: that he did not deſire them to unite their arms with 
his againſt the people in queſtion, but only to ſtand nenter, 
and not declare for either party. 

Archidamus, the /Etolian ambaſſador, ſpoke to the ſame 
effect; adding, that the ſafeſt and wiſeſt courſe the Achæans 
could take, would be, to remain ſpectators of the war, and 
to wait in peace for the event, without ſharing in it, or 
incurring any hazard, Then growing warmer as he went 
on, he threw out invectives and reproaches againſt tlie Ro— 
mans in general, and againſt Quintius in particular, He 
called them an ungrateful people, who had forgot what they 
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owed to the bravery of the Ætolians, not only the victory 
they had gained over Philip, but their general's life, and 
the ſafety of their army. For what, continued he, did Quin- 
tius do in this battle, worthy a great captain? He declared, 
that he himſelf had obſerved him during the engagement 
wholly employed in conſulting the auſpices, in ſacrificing 
victims, and offering up vows, like an augur or a prieſt, 
whilſt himſelf was expoſing his perſon and life to the enemy's 


darts, for his defence and preſervation. 


To this Quintius anſwered, that it was plain which party 
Archidamus had ſtudied to pleaſe by this ſpeech; that know- 
ing the Achæans were perfectly acquainted with the diſpoſi- 
tion and character of the Ætolians, whoſe courage conſiſted 
ſolely in words, not in attions, he had not endeavoured to 
gain their eſteem; but had ſtudied to ingratiate himſelf with 
the king's ambaſſadors, and, by their means, with the king 
himſelf : that if the world had not known till now, what 
it was that formed the alliance between Antiochus and the 
ZEtolians, the ſpeeches made by the ambaſſadors ſhowed it 
viſibly enough: that on both ſides, nothing but boaſting and 
falſehood had been employed. That vaunting of troops 
they had not, they ſeduced and blew up the vanity of each 
other by falſe promiſes and vain hopes; the Ætolians aſſerting 
boldly on one ſide, (as you have juſt now heard) that they 
had defeated Philip, and preſerved the Romans; and that 
all the Cities of Greece were ready to declare for Ætolia; and 
the king, on the other ſide, affirming, that he was going to 
bring into the field innumerable bodies of horſe and toot, 
and to cover the ſea with his fleets. * This, ſays he, puts 
me in mind of an entertainment given me in Chalcis, by a 
* friend of mine, a very worthy man, who treats his gueſts 
in the beſt manner. Surpriſed at the prodigious quantity 
* and variety of diſhes that were ſerved up, we aſked him 
* how it was poſſible for him, in the month of June, to get 
* together ſo great a quantity of game. My friend, who 
* was not vain-glorious like theſe people, only fell a laugh- 
ing, and owned ſincerely, that what we took for veniſon, 


was nothing but ſwine's fleſh, ſeaſoned ſeveral ways, and 


« cooked up with different ſauces. The ſame thing may be 
„ ſaid of the king's troops which have been ſo highly 
* extolled, and whoſe number has been vainly multiplied in 
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© mighty names. For theſe Dahæ, Medes, Cadduſians, and 
„ Elymzans, are all but one nation, and a nation of ſlaves 
rather than ſoldiers. Why may not I, Achæans, repreſent 
* to you all the motions and expeditions of this great king, 
« who one moment hurries to the aſſembly of the Ato- 
„ lians, there to beg for proviſions and money; and the next 
« goes in perſon to the very gates of Chalcis, from which he 
e is obliged to retire with ignominy. Antiochus has very 
e injudiciouſly given credit to the Atolians; and they, with 
« as little judgment, have believed Antiochus. This ought 
eto teach you not to ſuffer yourſelves to be impoſed upon, 
* but to rely upon the faith of the Romans, which you 
© have ſo often experienced. I am ſurpriſed they can 
venture to tell you, that it will be ſafeſt for you to ſtand 
e neuter, and to remain only ſpectators of the war. That 
% would, indeed, be a ſure method; I mean, to become the 
prey of the vittor,” 

The Achæans were neither long, nor divided in their 
deliberations, and the reſult was, that they ſhould declare war 
againſt Antiochus and the Ztolians. Immediately, at the 
requeſt of Quintius, they ſent five hundred men to the aid 
of Chalcis, and the like number to Athens. 

Antiochus received no greater ſatisfaction from the Bœo— 
tians, who anſwered, that they would conſider on what was 
to be done, when that prince ſhould come into Bœotia. 

In the mean time Antiochus made a new attempt, and 
advanced to Chalcis with a much greater body of troops than 
before. And now the fattion againſt the Romans prevailed, 
and the city opened its gates to him. The reſt of the cities 
ſoon following their example, he made himſelf maſter of all 
Eubcea, He fancied he had made a great acquiſition, in 
having reduced ſo conſiderable an ifland in his firſt cam- 
paign. But can that be called a conqueſt, where there are 
no enemies to make oppoſition? 

4 But terrible ones were making preparations ind that 
prince. The Romans, after conſulting the will of the gods 
by omens and auſpices, proclaimed war againit Antiochus 
and his adherents. Proceſſions were appointed during two 
days, to implore the aid and protection of the gods. They 


4 Liv. 1. xvi. n. 1-15. Appian, in Syriac. p. 9396. 
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made a vow to ſolemnize the great games for ten days, in 
caſe they ſhould be ſucceſsful in the war, and to make offer- 
ings in all the temples of the gods. What a reproach would 
ſo religious, though blind a paganiſm, reflect on Chriſtian 
generals, who ſhould be aſhamed of piety and religion! 

At the ſame time they omitted no human means to their 
ſucceſs. The ſenators and inferior magiſtrates were forbid- 
den to remove to any diſtance from Rome, from which they 
could not return the ſame day; and five ſenators were not 
allowed to be-abſent from it at the ſame time. The love of 
their country took place of every thing. Acilius the conſul, 
to whom Greece had fallen by lot, ordered his troops to 
rendezvous at Brunduſium on the fifteenth of May; and 
ſet out from Rome himſelf ſome days before. 


About the ſame time, ambaſſadors from Ptolemy, Philip, 


the Carthaginians, and Maſiniſſa, arrived there, to offer the 
Romans money, corn, men, and ſhips. The ſenate faid, 


that the people of Rome thanked them, but would accept 
of nothing except the corn, and that upon condition of 
paying for it. They only deſired Philip to aſſiſt the conſul. 
In the mean time Antiochus, after having ſolicited many 
cities, either by his envoys or in perſon, to enter into an al- 
liance with him, went to Demetrias, and there held a council 


of war with the chief commanders of his army, on the opera- 


tions of the campaign that was going to open. Hannibal, 
who was now reſtored to favour, was preſent at it, and his 
opinion was firſt aſked. He began, by inſiſting on the neceſ- 
ſity there was to uſe the utmoſt endeavours to engage Philip 
in Antiochus's intereſt : which, he ſaid, was ſo important a 
ſtep, that if he ſucceeded, they might aſſure themſelves of 
the ſucceſs of the war. And indeed (ſays he) as Philip 
ſuſtained ſo long the whole weight of the Roman power, 
* what may not be expected from a war in which the two 
« greateit kings of Europe and Aſia will unite their forces; 
&« eſpecially as the Romans will have thoſe againſt them in 
«© it, who gave them the ſuperiority before; 1 mean the MAto- 
* hans and Athamanians, to whom only, as is well known, 
they were indebted for victory? Now, who can doubt but 
„Philip may eaſily be brought over from the Roman intereſt, 
if what Thoas fo often repeated to the king, in order to 
« induce him to croſs into Greece, be true, that this prince, 
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« highly incenſed to ſce himſelf reduced to a ſhameful ſer- 
* vitude under the name of peace, waited only an opportunity 
* to declare himſelf? And could he ever hope one more 
* favourable than that which now offers itſelf?“ It Philip 
ſhould refuſe to join Antiochus, Hannibal adviſed him to 
ſend his ſon Seleucus at the head of the army he had in 
Thrace, to lay waſte the frontiers of Macedonia, and by that 
means to render Philip incapable of aſſiſting the Romans. 

He inſiſted on a ſtill more important point, and aſſerted, 
as he had always done, that it would be impoſſible to reduce 
the Romans, except in Italy; which had been his reaſon for 
always adviſing Antiochus to begin the war there. That 
ſince another courſe had been taken, and the king was at 
that time in Greece; it was his opinion, in tne preſent ſtate 
of affairs, that the king ought to ſend immediately for all his 
troops out of Aſia; and not rely on the Ætolians, or his 
other allies of Greece, who poſſibly might fail him on a ſud- 
den. That the inſtant thoſe forces ſhould arrive, it was 
proper to march towards thoſe coaſts of Greece, oppoſite to 
Italy, and order his fleet to ſet fail thither alſo. That he 
ſhould employ half of it to alarm and ravage the coaſts of 
Italy; and keep the other half in ſome neighbouring harbour, 
in order to ſeem upon the point of croſſing into Italy; and 
actually to do ſo, in caſe a favourable opportunity ſhould 
preſent itſelf, By this means, ſaid he, the Romans will be 
kept at home, from the neceſſity of defending their own 
coaſts; and, at the ſame time, it will be the beſt method for 
carrying the war into Italy, the only place (in his opinion) 
where the Romans could be conquered. “ Theſe (con- 
«+ cluded Hannibal) are my thoughts; and if I am not fo well 
qualified for preſiding in another war, I ought at leaſt to 
% have learned, by my good and ill ſucceſſes, how to act in 
* the field againſt the Romans. My zeal and fidelity may be 
* depended upon. As to the reſt, I beſeech the gods to proſper 
* all your undertakings, whatſoever they may be.“ 

The council could not then but approve of what Hannibal 
had ſaid, and indeed it was the only good advice that could 
be given Antiochus in the preſent poſture of his affairs. How- 
ever, he complied only with the article which related to the 


troops of Aſia; he immediately ſending orders to Polyxenides, | 


his admiral, to bring them over into Greece, With regard toall 
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the reſt of Hannibal's plan, his courtiers and flatterers diverted 
him from putting it in execution, by aſſuring him that he 
could not fail of being viftorious. They obſerved further, 
that ſhould he follow Hannibal's plan, all the honour would 
be aſcribed to Hannibal, becauſe he had formed it; that the 
king ought to have all the glory of the war, and for that rea- 
ſon it was neceſlary for him to draw up another plan, without 
regarding that of the Carthaginian. In this manner are the 
beſt counſels loſt, and the moſt powerful empires ruined. 

The king, having joined the troops of the allies to his own, 
takes ſeveral cities of Theſſaly; he is however obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege of Lariſſa, Bebius the Roman prætor having ſent it 
a ſpeedy aid, after which he retired to Demetrias. 

From thence he went to Chalcis, where he fell diſtractedly 
in love with the man's daughter at whoſe houſe he lodged. 
Though he was upwards of fifty, he was ſo paſſionately fond 
of that girl, who was not twenty, that he reſolved to marry 


her. Forgetting the two enterpriſes he had formed, the war 


againſt the Romans, and the deliverance of Greece, he ſpent 
the reſt of the winter in feaſts and diverſions, on the occaſion 
of his nuptials. This taſte for pleaſure ſoon communicated 
itſelf from the king to the whole court, and occaſioned an 
univerſal neglect of military diſcipline. 

He did not wake out of the lethargy into which this 
elfeminate life had thrown him, till news was brought, that 
Acilius the conſul was advancing towards him in Theſſaly 
with the utmoſt diligence. Immediately the king ſet out; 
and finding at the place appointed for the rendezvous but a 
very ſmall number of the confederate troops, whoſe officers 
told him, that it was impoſſible for them, though they had 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to bring more forces into the 
field; the king then found, but too late, how much he had 
been impoſed upon by the great promiſes of Thoas ; and the 
truth of Hannibal's words, that it would not be ſafe for him 
to rely on the troops of ſuch allies. All he could do at that 
time was, to ſeiſe the paſs of Thermopylæ, and to ſend to 
the Atolians for a re-inforcement. Either the inclemency ot 
the weather, or contrary winds, had prevented the arrival of 
the Aſiatic forces, which Polyxenides was bringing, and the 
king had only thoſe troops he had brought the year before, 
which ſcarce exceeded ten thouſand men. 
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* Antiochus imagined he had provided ſufficiently for his 
ſecurity againſt the Romans, who were advancing againſt 
him, by having ſeiſed the paſs of Thermopylæ, and ſtrength- 
ening the natural fortifications with intrenchments and walls, 
The conſul came forward, determined to attack him. Moſt 
of his officers and ſoldiers had been employed in the war 
againſt Philip. Theſe he animated, by putting them in mind 
of the famous viftory they had gained over that king, who 
was a much braver prince, and infinitely more prattiſed in 
military affairs than Antiochus; who being newly married, 
and enervated by pleaſures and voluptuouſneſs, vainly fancied 
that war was to be carried on in the ſame manner as nuptials 
are ſolemnized. Acilius had diſpatched Cato his lieutenant, 
with a large detachment in queſt of ſome bye path that led to 
the hill above the enemy. Cato, after inexpreſſible fatigues, 
went over the mountains through the ſame path where 
Xerxes, and Brennus afterwards, opened themſelves a 
paſſage; when falling ſuddenly on ſome ſoldiers, whom he 


met there, he ſoon put them to flight. Immediately he orders 


the trumpets to ſound, and advances at the head of his de- 
tachment ſword in hand, and with great thouts. A body of 
{ix hundred ZEtolians, who guarded ſome of the eminences, 
ſeeing him, come down the mountains, take to their heels, 
and retire towards their army, where they ſpread univerſal 
terror. At the ſame inſtant the conſul attacks Antiochus's 
intrenchments with all his troops, and forces them. The 
king, having his teeth ſhattered by a ſtone, was in ſuch 
exceſſive pain, that he was forced to leave the field. After 
his retreat, no part of his army dared to ſtand their ground, 
or wait the coming up of the Romans. They were now 
univerſally routed in a place, where there were almoſt no 
outlets to eſcape through: for on one ſide they were ſtopped 
by deep fens, and on the other by craggy rocks; ſo that 
there was no getting off either on the right or left. The 
ſoldiers, however, crowding and puſhing forward, to avoid 
the enemy's ſwords, threw one another into the moraſles 
and down the precipices, in which manner a great number 


of them periſhed. 


e Liv. I. XXXV. n. 16—21, Flut. in Caton. p. 343, 344. Appian, in Syr, 
p. 96—98. | 
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After the battle was over, the conſul embraced Cato along 
time in his arms, who was ſtill hot and out of breath; and 
cried out aloud, in the tranſports of his joy, that neither 
himſelf nor the Romans could ever reward his ſervices as 
they deſerved. Cato, who was now lieutenant-general under 
Acilius, had been conſul, and had commanded the armies in 


Spain: but he did not think that the accepting of a ſubal- 


tern employment for the ſervice of his country, was any dif. 
grace to him; and this was a frequent prattice among the 


Romans. In the mean time the victorious army continued 


the purſuit, and cut to pieces all Antiochns's forces, five 
hundred excepted, with whom he eſcaped to Chalcis. 
Acilius ſent Cato to Rome, with the news of this victory, 
and related in his letters, how greatly his lieutenant had con- 
tributed to it. It is noble, in a general, to do juſtice in this 
manner to virtue, and not to harbour any thing ſo mean as 
jealouſy of another's merit. The arrival of Cato at Rome, 
filled the citizens with a joy ſo much the greater, as they 
had very much doubted the ſucceſs of the war againſt ſo 
werful and renowned a prince. Orders were thereupon 
given for public prayers and ſacrifices to be offered up to 
the gods, by way of thankſgiving, for three days together. 


The reader has doubtleſs often admired, to ſee the heathens 
ſo very careful in beginning and ending all their wars with 


ſolemn acts of religion; endeavouring in the firſt place, by 
vows and ſacrifices to acquire the favour of thoſe whom they 
honoured as gods; and afterwards returning them public and 
ſolemn thanks for the ſucceſs of their arms. This was a 
double teſtimony they paid to an important and capital truth, 
the tradition of which (of the ſame antiquity with the world) 
has been preſerved by all nations; that there is a Supreme 
Being and a Providence, which preſides over all human 
events. This laudable cuſtom is obſerved regularly among 


us: and it is only among Chriſtians, in ſtriftneſs of ſpeech, 


that it may be called a religious cuſtom. I only wiſh that 
one prattice were added to it, which certainly correſponds 
with the intention of ſuperiors as well eccleſiaſtical as poli- 
tical ; I mean, that prayers were offered up at the ſame time 


for thoſe brave officers and ſoldiers, who have ſhed their 


blood in the defenſe of their country. 
The viftory gained over Antiochus was followed by the 
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furrender of all the cities and fortreſſes which that prince 
had taken, and eſpecially of Chalcis and of all Eubcea. 
The “ conſul, after his victory, diſcovered ſuch a modera- 
tion in every thing, as reflected greater honour on him than 
the victory itſelf. 

* Though the ZXtolians, by their injurious and inſolent 
conduct, had rendered themſelves unworthy of the leaſt re- 
gard, Acilius however endeavoured to bring them over by 
gentle methods. He repreſented, that experience ought to 
teach them, how little they could depend on Antiochas : 
that it was not too late for them to have recourſe to the 
clemency of the Romans : that to give an unexceptionable 
proof of the ſincerity of their repentance, they ſhould ſur- 
render to him Heraclea, their capital city. Theſe remon- 
ſtrances being all to no purpoſe, he ſaw plainly that he 
ſhould be obliged to employ force, and accordingly he be- 
ſieged that place with all his troops. Heraclea was a very 
ſtrong city, of great extent, and able to make a long and 
vigorous defence. The conſul having employed the baliſtæ, 
catapultæ, and all the other machines of war, attacked the 
city in four places at the ſame time. The beſieged defended 
themſelves with inexpreſſible courage, or rather fury. They 
immediately repaired ſuch parts of the wall as were beat 
down. In their frequent ſallies, they charged with a vio- 
lence it was ſcarce poſſible to ſupport, for they tought in 
the higheſt deſpair. They burned in an inſtant the greateſt 
part of the machines employed againſt them. The attack was 
continued in this manner for four-and-twenty days, without 
the leaſt intermiſhon either day or night. | 


It was plain, that as the garriſon did not conſiſt of near 
ſo many forces as the Roman army, it muſt neceſſarily be 
greatly weakened by ſuch violent and uninterrupted aſſaults. 
And now the conſul formed a new plan. He diſcontinued 
the attack at twelve every night, and did not renew it till 
about nine the next morning. The Atolians, not doubting 
but this proceeded from the over-fatigue of the beſiegers, 
and perſuaded that they were as much exhauſted as them- 
ſelves, they took advantage of the repoſe allowed them, and 


| f Live I. xxxvi. n. 22—26, 
* Mults mode/tia pol vidtariam, quiim ipſa victoria, iuudabiliar. Liv. 
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retired at the ſame time with the Romans. They continued 
this practice for ſome time: But the conſul having drawn 
off his troops at midnight as uſual, at three that morning 
he aſſaulted the city in three places only; placing at a fourth, 
a body of troops, who were commanded not to move, till a 
ſignal ſhould be given. Such Etolians as were aſleep being 
very drowſy and heavy from fatigue, were waked with the 
utmoſt difficulty; and thoſe who roſe from their flumbers, 
ran up and down at random wherever the noiſe called 
them. At day break, the ſignal being given by the conſul, 
the aſſault was made in that part of the city which had not 
yet been attacked; and from whence the beſieged, on that 
account had drawn off their people, The city was taken in 
an inſtant, and the Ætolians fled with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion into the citadel. The general ſuffered the city to be 
plundered, not ſo much from a ſpirit of hatred and revenge, 
as to reward the ſoldiers, who, till now, had not been allowed 
to plunder any of the cities they had taken. As the citadel 
was in want of proviſions it could not. hold out long ; and 
accordingly, at the firſt aſſault, the garriſon ſurrendered. 
Among the priſoners was Damocritus, a perſon of the 
greateſt diſtinftion among the Ætolians, who in the beginning 
of the war had anſwered Quintius, * That he would bring 
him the decree to Italy, by which he had juſt before called 
in Antiochus,” 

At the ſame time Philip was beſieging“ Lamia, which 
was but ſeven miles from Heraclea, It did not hold out long 
alter the latter was taken. 


Some days before this, the Ætolians had deputed ambaſſa- 
dors, with Thoas at their head, to Antiochus. The king pro— 
miſed them a ſpeedy ſuccour; gave them immediately a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, and kept Thoas, who ſtaid very will- 
ingly with him, to haſten the execution of his promiſes. 

5 The /Etolians, who were exceedingly diſcouraged by the 
taking of Heraclea, conſidered how they might beſt put an 
end to a war, which had already been attended with very 
unhappy effects, and might have much worſe. But the popu- 


$. Liv. 1. xxxvic u. 2, 5. 
* Both Lamia and Heraclea were in Phthiotis. 
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lace not approving the conditions of peace which were pre- 
ſcribed, the negociation came to nothing. 

In the mean time, the conſul laid ſiege to Naupattus, in 
which the Etolians had ſhut themſelves up with all their 
forces. The ſiege had already been carried on two months, 
when Quintius, who during this time had been employed 
in Greece, in other matters, came thither and joined the 
conſul. The deſtruction of that city would involve almoſt 
the whole people in the ſame fate. The uſage which 
Quintius had met with from the ZEtolians, had given him 
the greateſt reaſon to be diſſatisfied with them. However, 
he was moved to compaſſion, when he ſaw them on the 
brink of deſtruction ; and therefore he advanced ſo near the 
walls, as to be known by the beſieged. The city was 
reduced to the laſt extremities. A rumour being ſpread 
that Quintius was approaching, immediately the citizens ran 
from all quarters to the walls. Thoſe unfortunate people 
ſtretching forth their hands towards Quintius, and calling 
him by his name, all burſt into tears, and implored his 
aſſiſtance with the moſt mournful cries. Quintius, moved 
with their condition even to ſhedding of tears, expreſſed 
by his geſture that he could do nothing for them, and 
returned to the conſul. In their converſation he repreſented, 
that as he had overcome Antiochus, it was but loſt time to 
continue the ſiege of thoſe two cities, and that the year of 
his command was near expiring. Acilius agreed with hum ; 
but being aſhamed to raiſe the ſiege, he left Quintius at 
liberty to act as he pleaſed. The latter advancing near the 
walls a ſecond time, the mournful cries were again heard, 
and the citizens beſought him to take compaſſion of them. 
Quintius, by a ſign with his hand, bid them ſend deputies 
to him: when immediately Pheneas and the principal citi- 
zens came out, and threw themſelves at his feet. Seeing 
them in that humble poſture ; * Your calamity (lays he) 
* baniſhes from my mind all thoughts of reſentment and 
© revenge. You now find that all things have happened 
* as I foretold you they would; and you have not the con- 
* ſolation of being able to ſay, that none of theſe misfor- 
e tunes were owing to yourſelves, But deſtined, as I am, 
* by Providence to preſerve Greece, your ingratitude ſhall 
not cancel my inclination to do good. Depute therefore 
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* ſome perſons to the conſul, and beg a truce for as much 
« time as may ſuffice for ſending ambaſſadors to Rome, in 
* order to make your ſubmiſſions to the ſenate. I will be 
„% your mediator and advocate with the conſul.” They 
followed Quintius's advice in every thing. The conſul 


granted them a truce, broke up the ſiege, and marched back 


his army to Phocis. 

King Philip ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to congratulate the 
Romans on the happy ſucceſs of this campaign, and to offer 
preſents and ſacrifices to the gods in the Capitol. They 
were received there with the higheſt marks of diſtinction; 
and the Romans gave up to them Demetrius, the ſon of 
Philip, who had been an hoſtage in their city. Thus ended 
the war which the Romans carried on againſt Antiochus in 
Greece. 


Sect. VII. Polyxenides, admiral of Antiochus's fleet, is de- 
feated by Livius. I. Scibio, the new conſul, is appointed to 
carry on the war againſt Antiochus. Scipio Africanus, his 
brother, ſerves under him. The Rhodians defeat Hanmbal in 
a ſea- fight. The conſul marches againſt Antiochus, and 
croſſes into Aſia. He gains a fignal victory over him near 
Mag neſia. The king obtains a peace ; and gives up, by a 
treaty, all Aſia on this fide mount Taurus. Diſpute between 
Eumenes and the Rhodians, in preſence of the Roman ſenate, 
relating to the Grecian cities of Aſia. 


a \ \ 7 HILST the affairs I have juſt related paſſed in Greece, 
Antiochus lived eaſy and undiſturbed in Epheſus : 


* relying on the aſſurances of his flatterers and courtiers, that 
he had no reaſon to be under any apprehenſions from the 


Romans, who (they declared) did not intend to croſs into 


Aſia. Hannibal was the only perſon capable of rouſing 


him from this lethargy. He told the king plainly, that 
inſtead of entertaining vain hopes, and ſuffering himſelf to 


be lulled aſleep by irrational and improbable difcourſe, he 


might be aſſured, that he would ſoon be forced to fight 
the Romans both by ſea and land, in Aſia, and for Aſia; 
and that he muſt reſolve, either to renounce the empire of 1t, 
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or to defend it ſword in hand, againſt enemies who- aſpired 
at no leſs than the conqueſt of the whole world. 

The king then became ſenſible of the great canger he 
was in, and immediately ſent orders to haſten the march 
of the eaſtern troops which were not yet arrived. He alſo 
fitted out a fleet, embarked and ſailed to the Cherſoneſus. 
He there fortified Lyſimachia, Seſtos, Abydos, and other 
Cities in that neighbourhood, to prevent the Romans 5 ; 
croſſing into Aſia by the Helleſpont ; and this being 
he returned to Epheſus. N 


N 2 


Here it was reſolved, in a great council, to venture 


naval engagement. Polyxenides, admiral of the fleet, 
was ordered to go in ſearch of C. Livius, who commanded 
that of the Romans, which was juſt before arrived in the 
A gean ſea, and to attack it. They met near mount Corychus 
in Ionia, The battle was fought with great bravery on both 
ſides ; but at laſt Polyxenides was beat, and obliged to fly. 
Ten of his ſhips were ſunk, thirteen taken, and he eſcaped 
with the reſt to Epheſus. The Romans ſailed into the 
harbour of Canna, in Ætolia, drew their ſhips aſhore, and 
fortified, with a good intrenchment and rampart, the place 
where they laid them up for the whole winter. 

i Antiochus, at the time this happened, was in Magneſia, 
aſſembling his land-forces. News being brought that his 
fleet was defeated, he marched towards the coaſt, and 
reſolved to equip another ſo powerful, as might be able 
to preſerve the empire of thoſe ſeas. For this purpoſe, 
he refitted ſuch ſhips as had been brought off, re-inforced 
them with new ones, and ſent Hannibal into Syria, to fetch 
thoſe of Syria and Phœnicia. He alſo gave part of the 
army to Seleucus his fon, whom he ſent into Ætolia, to 
watch the Roman fleet, and awe all the country round ; and 
marched in perſon with the reſt into winter-quarters in 
Phrygia 

* During theſe tranſattions, the ZEtolian ambaſſadors 
arrived at Rome, where they preſſed to be admitted to 
audience, becauſe the truce was near expiring. Quintius, 
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who was returned from Greece, employed all his credit 
in their favour. But he found the ſenate very much exaſpe- 
rated againſt the /Etolians. They were conſidered, not as 
common enemies, but as a people, ſo very untrattable, 
that it would be to no purpoſe to conclude an alliance with 
them. After ſeveral days' debate, in which they were 
neither allowed nor refuſed peace, two propoſals were made 
to them, and left to their option: theſe were, either to 
ſubmit entirely to the will of the ſenate ; or to pay a thou- 
ſand * talents, and to acknowledge all thoſe for their friends 
or enemies, whom the Romans ſhould conſider as ſuch. 
As the Ztolians deſired to know particularly how far they 
were to ſubmit to the will of the ſenate, no expreſs anſwer 
was made them. They therefore withdrew, without obtaining 
any thing, and were ordered to leave Rome that very day, 
and Italy in a fortnight. 

! The next year the Romans gave the command of the 
land-armies, which Acilius had before, to L. Cornelius 
Scipio, the new conſul, under whom Scipio Africanus, 
his brother, had offered to ſerve as lieutenant. The ſenate 
and people of Rome were very deſirous of trying, which 
of the two, Scipio or Hannibal, the conqueror or the 
conquered, would be of the greateſt ſervice to the army 
in which he ſhould fight. The command of the fleet, 
which Livius had before, was given to L. Emilius Regillus. 

The conſul being arrived in Ætolia, did not trifle away 
his time in beſieging one town after another; but, wholly 
attentive to his principal view, after granting the Eto- 
lians a ſix months' truce, in order that they might have 
full time for ſending a ſecond embaſly to Rome, he re— 
ſolved to march his army through Theſſaly, Macedonia, 
and Thrace, and from thence to croſs over into Aſia. How- 
ever, he thought it adviſeable previouſly to inform himſeli 
how Philip might ſtand affected. This prince gave the 
army ſuch a reception as might be expetted from the moſt 
fauhtul and moſt zealous ally. At his arrival, as well 
as departure, he furniſhed it all neceſſary refreſhments and 
fupplies, with a truly royal munificence. In the enter- 
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tainments “ he made for the conſul, his brother, and the 
chief officers of the Romans, he diſcovered an eaſy, grace- 
ful air; and ſuch a politeneſs, as was very pleaſing to 
Scipio Africanus. For this great man, who excelled in 
every thing, was not an enemy to a certain elegance of 
manners and noble generoſity, provided they did not degene- 
rate into luxury. 

The praiſe which Livy gives Scipio in this place, is 
alſo very honourable to Philip. He had at that time for 
his gueſts, the moſt illuſtrious perſonages in the world, a 
Roman conſul, and at the ſame time general of the armies 
of that republic; and not only him, but Scipio Africanus, 
that conſul's brother. Profuſion 1s ordinary, and in ſome 
meaſure pardonable on theſe occaſions; and yet nothing 
of that kind appeared in the reception which Philip gave 
to his gueſts. He regaled them in ſuch a manner as became 
a great prince; and with a magmificence that ſuited their 
dignity and his own, but at the ſame time was far from 
diſcovering the leaſt pomp or oſtentation, and was infinitely 
improved by the engaging carriage of the maſter of the 
feaſt ; and by the care he took to ſet before his gueſts with 
taſte and decorum whatever might be moſt agreeable to 
them. Multa in eo dexteritas & humanitas viſa. Theſe 
perſonal qualities, in the ſenſe of Scipio, did Philip greater 
honour, and gave his gueſts a more advantageous idea of 
him, than the moſt ſumptuous profuſions could have done. 
This excellent taſte on both ſides, ſo uncommon in princes 
and great men, is a fine model for perſons of their high 
rank. 

The conſul and his brother, in return for the noble and 
generous reception which Philip had given the army, remit- 
ted him, in the name of the Roman people, who had inveſted 
them with full powers for that purpoſe, the remainder of the 
ſum he was to pay them. 

Philip ſeemed to make it his duty, as well as pleaſure 


to accompany the Roman army; and to ſupply it with 


neceſſaries of every kind, not only in Macedonia but as 
| D 2 
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far as Thrace. His experience taught him, how much the 
Roman forces were ſuperior to his own; and his inability 
to ſhake off the yoke of obedience and ſubmiſhon, always 
grating to kings, obliged him to cultivate the good opinion 
of a people on whom his future fate depended ; and it was 
wiſe in him to do that with a good grace, which he would 
otherwiſe in ſome meaſure have been obliged to do. For 
in reality, it was ſcarce poſſible for him not to retain a 
very ſtrong reſentment againſt the Romans for the condition 
to which they had reduced him ; for kings are never able to 
accuſtom themſelves to depend on and ſubmit to others. 


m In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced towards 
Thrace, to favour the paſſage of the conſul's troops into 
Alia. Polyxenides, Antiochus's admiral, who was a Rho- 
dian exile, by a ſtratagem, deteated Pauſiſtratus, who com- 
manded the Rhodian fleet, appointed to ſuccour the Romans. 
He attacked him by ſurpriſe in the harbour of Samos, 
and burnt or ſunk nine-and-twenty of his ſhips; and 
Pauſiſtratus himſelf loſt his life in this engagement. The 
Rhodians, ſo far from being diſcouraged by this great 
loſs, meditated only their revenge. Accordingly, with 
incredible diligence they fitted out a more powerful fleet 
than the former. It joined that of /Emilius, and both fleets 
ſailed towards Elea, to aid Eumenes, whom Seleucus was 
beſieging in his capital. This ſuccour arrived very ſea- 
ſonably; Eumenes being juſt on the point of being reduced 
by the enemy. Diophanes the Achæan, who had formed 
himſelf under the famous Philopœmen, obliged the enemy 

to raiſe the ſiege. He had entered the city with a thouſand 

foot and an hundred horſe. At the head of his own troops 
only, and in ſight of the inhabitants, who did not dare 
to follow him, he performed actions of ſuch extraordinary 
bravery, as obliged Seleucus at length to raiſe the ſiege, 
and quit the country. 

* The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached in queſt 
of Hannibal, who was bringing to the king that of Syria 
and Phoanicia, the Rhodians, ſingly, fought him on the 
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coaſts of Pamphylia, By the goodneſs of their ſhips, 
and the dexterity of their ſeamen, they defeated that great 
captain, drove him into the port of Megiſte, near Patara 
and there blocked him up ſo cloſe, as made it impoſſible 
for him to a& for the ſervice of the king. 

The news of this defeat came to Antiochus, much about 
the time that advice was brought, that the Roman conſul 
was advancing by haſty marches into Macedonia, and was 
preparing to paſs the Helleſpont and enter Aſia. Antiochus 
then ſaw the imminent danger he was in, and made haſte 
to take all poſſible methods for preventing it. 


o He ſent ambaſſadors to Pruſias king of Bithynia, to 
inform him of the deſign which the Romans had of entering 
Aſia. They were ordered to diſplay, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
the fatal conſequences of that enterpriſe : that they were 
coming with a deſign to deſtroy all the kingdoms in the 
world, and ſubje& them to the empire of the Romans: 
that after having ſubdued Philip and Nabis, they had reſolved 
to attack him: that ſhould he have the ill-fortune to be 
overcome, the fire ſpreading, would ſoon reach Bithynia: 
that as to Eumenes no aid could be expected from him, as 
he had voluntarily ſubmitted himſelf, and put on the chains 
of the Romans with his own hands. 


Theſe motives had made a great impreſſion on Pruſias, 
but the letters he received at the ſame time from Scipio the 
conſul and his brother, contributed very much to remove 
his fears and ſuſpicions. The latter repreſented to him, 
that it was the conſtant practice of the Romans, to beſtow 
the greateſt honours on ſuch kings as ſought their alliance ; 
and he mentioned ſeveral examples of that kind, in which 
he himſelf had been concerned. He ſaid, that in Spain, 
ſeveral princes, who, before they were favoured with the 
protection of the Romans, had made a very inconſiderable 
figure, were ſince become great kings : that Maſiniſſa had 
not only been reſtored to his kingdom, but that the do- 
minions of Syphax had been given to him, whereby he 
was become one of the moſt powerful potentates of the 


univerſe. That Philip and Nabis, though vanquiſhed by 
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Quintius, had nevertheleſs been ſuſſered to fit peaceably 
on their thrones : that the year before, the tribute which 
Philip had agreed to pay, was remitted, and his fon, who 
was an hoſtage in Rome, ſent back to him: that as to Nabis, 
he would have been on the throne at that time, had he not 
loſt his life by the treachery of the Ætolians. 

The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the fleet, 
and whom the Romans had ſent as their ambaſſador to 
Pruſias, fully determined im. He made it clear to him, 
which party might naturally expect to be victorious : and 
how much ſafer it would be for him to rely on the friendſhip 
of the Romans, than on that of Antiochus. 

This king being diſappointed of the hopes he had enter- 
tained of bringing over Pruſias to his intereſt, now medi- 
tated only how he might beſt oppoſe the paſſage of the 
Romans into Aſia, and prevent its being made the ſeat 
of war. He imagined, that the moſt effettual way to do 
this, would be, to recover the empire of the ſeas, of which 
he had been almoſt diſpoſſeſſed, by the loſs of the two 
battles related above; that then he might employ his fleets 
againſt whom, and in what manner he pleaſed: and that 
it would be impoſſible for the enemy to tranſport an army 
into Aſia by the Helleſpont, or by any other way, when 
his fleets ſhould be wholly employed to prevent it. An- 
tiochus therefore reſolved to hazard a ſecond battle, and for 
that purpoſe went to Epheſus, where his fleet Jay. He 
there reviewed it, manned it to the beſt of his power, fur- 
niſhed it abundantly with all things neceſſary to another 
engagement, and ſent it once more under the command of 
Polyxenides, in queſt of the enemy, with orders to fight 
them. What determined his reſolution was, his having 
received advice that a great part of the Rhodian fleet con- 
tinued near Patara; and that king Eumenes had failed 
with his whole fleet to the Cherſoneſus, to join the 
conſul. 

Polyxenides came up with Emilius and the Romans near 
Myoneſus, a maritime city of Ionia, and attacked their fleet 
with as little ſucceſs as before. Æmilius obtained a com- 
plete victory, and obliged him to retire to Epheſus, after 


having ſunk or burnt twenty-nine of his ſhips, and taken 
thirtcen. 
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? Antiochus was ſo ſtruck with the news of this defeat, 
that he ſeemed entirely diſconcerted; and, as if he had 
been deprived of his ſenſes, on a ſudden he took ſuch 
meaſures as were evidently contrary to his intereſt. In his 
conſternation, he ſent orders for drawing his forces out 
of Lyſimachia and the other cities of the Helleſpont, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy, who 
were marching towards thoſe parts, with a deſign of croſſing 
into Aſia ; whereas, the only means that remained to hinder 
this, would have been to leave thoſe troops in the places 
where they were. For Lyſimachia, being very ſtrongly for- 
tified, might have held out a long ſiege, and perhaps very far 
in the winter ; which would have greatly incommoded the 
enemy, by the want of proviſions and forage ; and during 
that interval, he might have taken meaſures for an accom- 
modation with the Romans, 

He not only committed a great error in drawing his 
forces out of thoſe places at a time when they were moſt 
neceſſary in them, but did it in ſo precipitate a manner, 
that his troops left all the ammunition and proviſions (of 
both which he had laid up very conſiderable quantities) 
behind them in thoſe cities. By this means, when the 
Romans entered them, they found ammunition and proviſions 
in ſuch great plenty, that they ſeemed to have been prepared 
expreſsly for the uſe of their army: and, at the ſame 
time, the paſſage of the Helleſpont was ſo open, that they 
carried over their army without the leaſt oppoſition, at 
that very part where the enemy might have diſputed it with 
them to the greateſt advantage. 

We have here a ſenſible image of what is ſo often men- 
tioned in the ſcriptures, that when Gop is determined to 
puniſh and deſtroy a kingdom, he deprives either the king, 
his commanders, or miniſters, of counſel, prudence, and 
courage. With this he makes the prophet Iſaiah threaten 
his people. 4 For behold, the Lok, the Lord of Hoſts 
"doth take away from Jeruſalem, and from Judah, the ſtay 
and the ſtaff, the whole ſtay of bread, and the whole ſtay of 
water. The mighty man, and the man of war, tlie judge, 
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and the prophet, and the prudent, and the ancient. The 
captain of fifty, and the honourable man, and the counſellor, 
and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator.” But a 
very remarkable circumſtance 1s, that our pagan hiſtorian 
ſays here expreſsly, and repeats it twice, that * © Gop took 
away the king's judgment, and overthrew his reaſon; a 
puniſhment,” ſays he, that always happens, when men are 
upon the point of falling into ſome great calamity.” The 
expreſſion is very ſtrong; * Gop overthrew the king's 
reaſon.” He took from him, that is, he refuſed him ſenſe, 
prudence, and judgment : He baniſhed from his mind every 
ſalutary thought; he confuſed him, and made him even 
averſe to all the good counſel that could be given him. This 
is what + David beſought Gop to do with regard to Ahito- 
phel, Abſalom's miniſter: „O Lorp, I pray thee, turn 
the counſel of Ahitophel into fooliſhneſs.” The word in 
the Latin verſion, is very ſtrong, 1NFATUA: the import of 
which is, how prudent ſoever his councils may be, make 
them appear fooliſh and ſtupid to Abſalom; and they accord- 
ingly did appear ſo. And Abſalom and all the men of 
Iſrael ſaid, the counſel of Huſhai the Archite is better than 
the counſel of Ahitophel: For the Lord had appointed 
to defeat the good counſel of Ahitophel, to the intent that 
the LorRD might bring evil upon Abſalom. 


The Romans, being come into Aſia, halted ſome time 
at Troy, which they conſidered as the cradle of their 
origin, and as their primitive country, from whence they 
ſet out to ſettle in Italy. The conſul offered up ſacrifices 
to Minerva, who preſided over the citadel. Both parties 
were overjoyed, and much after the ſame manner as fathers 
and children, who meet after a long ſeparation, The 
inhabitants of this city, ſeeing their poſterity conquerors 
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of the Weſt and of Africa, and laying claim to Aſia, as 
a kingdom that had been poſſeſſed by their anceſtors, 
imagined they ſaw Troy riſe out of its aſhes in greater ſplen- 
dour than ever. On the other ſide, the Romans were inh- 
nitely delighted to ſee themſelves in the ancient abode of 
their forefathers, who had given birth to Rome; and to con- 
template its temples and deities, which they had in common 
with that city. 

* When advice was brought Antiochus that the Romans 
had paſſed the Helleſpont, he began to think himſelf undone. 
He now would have been very glad to deliver himſelf from 
a war in which he had engaged raſhly, and without exa- 
mining ſeriouſly all its conſequences. This made him reſolve 
to ſend an ambaſſador to the Romans, to propoſe conditions 
of peace. A religious ceremony had retarded the march of 
the army, it having halted for ſeveral days that were the 
feſtival days at Rome, in which the ſacred ſhields, called 
Ancilia, were carried in ſolemn proceſſion with great pomp. 
Scipio Africanus, who was one of the Salli, or prieſts of Mars, 
whoſe office was to keep theſe ſhields, had not croſſed the 
ſea yet; for being one of the Salii, he could not leave the 
place where the feſtival was ſolemnizing, ſo that the army 
was obliged to wait for him. What a pity it was, that 
perſons of ſo much religion were no better illuminated, and 
directed their worſhip to ſuch improper objects! This delay 
cave the king ſome hopes; for he imagined that the Romans, 
immediately upon their arrival in Aſia, would have attacked 
him on a ſudden. Beſides, the noble character he had heard 
of Scipio Africanus, as his greatneſs of foul, his generoſity 
and clemency to thoſe he had conquered both in Spain and 
Africa, gave him hopes that this great man, now ſatiated with 
glory, would not be averſe to an accommodation ; eſpecially 
as he had a preſent to make him, which could not but be 
infinitely agreeable. This was his own ſon, a child, who had 
been taken at ſea, as he was going in a boat from Chalcis to 
Oreum, according to Livy. 

Heraclides Byzantinus, who was the ſpokeſman in this 
embaſly, opened his ſpecch with * ing , that the very cir- 


D Liv. I. XxXXVii. n. 33—45. Polyb. in tene. Legat. c. xxiii. Juſtin, 
I. xXxxl, c. 7, 8. Applan. in Syr. p. 105-110. 
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cumſtance which had fruſtrated all the reſt of the negociations 
for peace between his maſter and the Romans, now made 
him hope ſucceſs in the preſent ; becauſe all the difficulties 
which had hitherto prevented their taking effect, were en- 
tirely removed: that the king, to put a ſtop to the complaints 
of his ſtill keeping poſſeſſion of any city in Europe, had 
abandoned Lyſimachia: that as to Smyrna, Lampſacus, and 
Alexandria of Troas, he was ready to give them up to the 
Romans, and any other city belonging to their allies which 
they ſhould demand of him: that he would conſent to refund 
the Romans half the expences of this war : he concluded 
with exhorting them to call to mind the uncertainty and 
viciſſitude of human things, and not lay too great a ſtreſs on 
their preſent proſperity : that they ought to reſt ſatisfied with 
making Europe, whoſe extent was ſo immenſe, the boundaries 
of their empire: that if they were ambitious of joining ſome 
part of Aſia to it, the king would acquieſce with their deſire, 
provided that the limits of it were clearly ſettled. 

The ambaſſador imagined that theſe propoſals, which ſeemed 
ſo advantageous, could not be rejetted ; but the Romans 
Judged differently. With regard to the expences of the war, 
as the king had very unjuſtly been the occaſion of it, they 
were of opinion that he ought to defray the whole expence 
of it: they were not ſatisfied with his evacuating the garriſons 
he had in Ionia and Ætolia; but pretended to reſtore all Aſia 


to its liberty, in the fame manner as they had done Greece, 


which could not be effetted, unleſs the king abandoned all 
Aſia on this ſide mount Taurus. 


Heraclides, not being able to obtain any thing in the public 
audience, endeavoured, purſuant to his private inſtructions, 
particularly to conciliate Scipio Africanus. He began by 
aſſuring him, that the king would ſend him his ſon without 
ranſom. Afterwards, being very little acquainted with Scipio's 
greatneſs of ſoul, and the character of the Romans, he pro- 
miſed him a large ſum of money ; and aſſured him that he 
might entirely diſpoſe of all things in his power if he could 
mediate a peace for him. To theſe overtures, Scipio made 
the following anſwer: © I am not ſurpriſed to find you 
* unacquainted both with me and the Romans, as you do not 
e even know the condition of the prince who ſent you hither, 
„If (as you aſſert) the uncertainty of the fate of arms ſhould 
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prompt us to grant you peace upon eaſier terms, your 
ſovereign ought to have kept poſſeſſion of Lyſimachia, in 
order to have ſhut us out of the Cherſoneſus ; or elſe he 
ought to have met us in the Helleſpont to have diſputed 
our paſlage into Aſia with us. But, by abandoning them 
* to us, he put the yoke on his own neck; ſo that all he 
now has to do, 1s, to ſubmit to whatever conditions we 
„ ſhall think fit to preſcribe. Among the ſeveral offers he 
„ makes me, I cannot but be ſtrongly affected with that 
* which relates to the giving me back my ſon: I hope the 
reſt will not have the power to tempt me. As a private 
man I can promiſe to preſerve eternally the deepeſt ſenſe 
of gratitude, for ſo precious a gift as he offers me in my 
ſon; but as a public one, he muſt expett nothing from 
* me. Go, therefore, and tell him, in my name, that the 
* beſt counſel I can give him, is to lay down his arms, and 
not reject any articles of peace which may be propoſed to 
him. This is the beſt advice I could give him as a good 
& and faithful friend.“ | 

Antiochus thought that the Romans could not have pre- 
ſcribed harder conditions had they conquered him, and ſuch 
a peace appeared to him as fatal as the moſt unfortunate war. 
He therefore prepared for a battle, as the Romans did alſo 
on their ſide. | 

The king was encamped at Thyatira, where hearing that 
Scipio lay ill at Elea, he ſent his ſon to him. This was a 
remedy that operated both on the body and mind, and reſtored 
both joy and health to a ſick and afflicted father. After 
embracing him a long time in his arms, Go, (ſays he to 
the envoys) and thank the king from me, and tell him, that 
* at preſent, the only teſtimony I can give him of my gra- 
* titude, is, to adviſe him not to fight, till he hears of my 
being arrived in the camp.” Perhaps Scipio thought, that 
a delay of ſome days would give the king an opportunity of 
reflecting more ſeriouſly than he had hitherto done, and in- 
cline him to conclude a ſolid peace. 

Although the ſuperiority of Antiochus's forces, which 
were much more numerous than thoſe of the Romans, might 
naturally induce him to venture a battle immediately; never- 
theleſs, the wiſdom and authority of Scipio, whom he con- 
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ſidered as his laſt refuge in caſe any calamitous accident ſhould 
befal him, prevailed over the former conſideration. He 
paſſed the river Phrygius (it 1s thought to be the Hermus) 
and poſted himſelf near Magneſia, at the foot of mount Si- 
pylus, where he fortified his camp ſo ſtrongly, as not to fear 
being attacked in it. 

The conſul followed ſoon after. The armies continued 
ſeveral days in ſight, during which Antiochus did not once 
move out of his camp. His army conſiſted of feventy thou- 
ſand foot, twelve thouſand horſe, and fifty-four elephants : 
That of the Romans was compoſed, in the whole, of but 
thirty thouſand men, and fixteen elephants. The conſul), 
finding that the king lay ſtill, ſummoned his council, to 
debate on what was te be done, in caſe he ſhould perſiſt in 
refuſing to venture a battle. He repreſented, that as the 
winter was at hand, it would be neceſſary, notwithſtanding 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, for the ſoldiers to keep the field; 
or, if they ſhould go into winter quarters, to diſcontinue the 
war till the year following. The Romans never ſhowed ſo 
much contempt for an enemy as on this occaſion : they all 
cried aloud, that it would be proper to march 1mmediately 
againſt the enemy; to take the advantage of the ardour of the 
troops, who were ready to force the paliſades, and paſs the 
intrenchments, to attack the enemy in their camp, in caſe 
they would not quit it. There is ſome probability that the 
conſul was deſirous of anticipating the arrival of his brother, 
ſince his preſence only would have diminiſhed the glory of 
his ſucceſs. | 

The next day, the conſul, after viewing the ſituation of the 


camp, advanced with his army towards it in order of battle. 


The king, fearing that a longer delay would leſſen the courage 
of his own ſoldiers and animate the enemy, at laſt Fat 
out with his troops, and both ſides prepared for a deciſive 
battle. 

Every thing was uniform enough in the conſul's army, 
with regard to the men as well as arms. It conſiſted of two 
Roman legions, of five thouſand four hundred men each, 
and two ſuch bodies of Latine infantry. The Romans were 
poſted in the centre, and the Latines in the two wings, the 
left of which extended towards the river. The firſt line of 
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the centre was compoſed of “ pikemen, or Haſtatt; the 
ſecond of Principes, and the third of Trrarn : Theſe, properly 
ſpeaking, compoſed the main body. On the fide of the right 
wing, to cover and ſuſtain it, the conſul had poſted on the 
ſame line, three thouſand Achæan infantry and auxiliary 
forces of Eumenes ; and, in a column three thouſand horſe, 
eight hundred of which belonged to Eumenes, and the reſt 
to the Romans. He poſted at the extremity of this wing, the 
light-armed Trallians and Cretans. It was not thought ne- 
ceſſary to ſtrengthen the left wing in this manner, becauſe 
the rivers and banks, which were very ſteep, ſeemed a ſuf- 
ficient rampart. Nevertheleſs, four ſquadrons of horſe were 
Poſted there. To guard the camp, they left two thouſand 
Macedonians and Thracians, who followed the army as 
volunteers. The ſixteen elephants were poſted behind the 
Triarii, by way of corps-de-reſerve, and as a rear-guard. 
It was not thought proper to oppoſe them to thoſe of the 
enemy, not only becauſe the latter were greatly ſuperior in 
number, but becauſe the African Elephants (all thoſe in the 
Roman camp being of that country) were very much inferior 


both in ſize and ſtrength to thoſe of India, and therefore 
were not able to oppoſe them. 


The king's army was more varied, on account of the 
different nations which compoſed it, and the diſparity of their 
arms. Sixteen thouſand foot, armed after the Macedonian 
faſhion, and who compoſed the phalanx, formed alſo the main 
body. This phalanx was divided into ten bodies each of fifty 
men in front by thirty-two deep; and two elephants were 
poſted in each of the intervals which ſeparated them. It was 
this formed the principal ſtrength of the army. The ſight 
only of the elephants inſpired terror. The ſize, which in 
itſelf was very remarkable, was increaſed by the ornament of 
their heads, and their plumes of feathers, which were em- 
belliſhed with gold, ſilver, purple, and ivory; vain ornaments, 
which invite an enemy by the hopes of ſpoils, and are no 
defence to an army. The elephants carried towers on their 
backs, in which were four fighting men, beſides the leader 


or guide. To the right of this phalanx was drawn up ina 


* Theſe are the names of the three different bodies of troops, of which 
the infantry of the Roman legions conſiſted. 
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column, part of the cavalry, fifteen hundred Aſiatic Gauls, 
three thouſand cuiraſſiers armed cap-a-pee, and a thouſand 
horſe, the flower of the Medes and other neighbouring nations. 
A body of ſixteen elephants were poſted next in files. A little 
beyond was the king's regiment compoſed of the Argyral- 
pides, ſo called, from their arms being of ſilver. Alter them 
twelve hundred Dahæ, all bowmen, to whom two thouſand 
five hundred Myſians were joined. Then three thouſand 
light-armed Cretans and Trallians. The right wing was 
cloled by four thouſand {lingers and archers, halt Cyrteans 
and half Elymæans. The left wing was drawn up much 
after the ſame manner, except, that before part of the cavalry, 
the chariots armed with ſcythes were poſted ; with the camels, 
mounted by Arabian bowmen, whole thin ſwords (in order 
that the riders might reach down from the back of theſe beaſts) 
were fix feet long. The king commanded the right; Seleucus 
his ſon, and Antipater his nephew the left; and three heute- 
nant generals the main body. 

A thick fog riſing in the morning, the ſky grew ſo dark: 
that it was not poſſible for the king's ſoldiers to diſtinguiſh 
one another, and act in concert, on account of their great 
extent, and the damp, occaſioned by this fog, ſoftened very 
much the bow-ltrings, the ſlings, and * thongs or ſtraps, which 
were uſed for throwing javelins. The Romans did not ſuffer 
near ſo much, becauſe they ſcarce uſed any but heavy arms, 
ſwords, and javelins: and as the front of their army was of 
leſs extent, they could the eaſter ſee one another, 

The chariots armed with ſcythes, which Antiochus had 
flattered himſelf would terrify the enemy, and throw them 
into confuſion, firſt occaſioned the defeat of his own forces. 
King Eumenes, who knew both where their ſtrength and 
weakneſs lay, oppoled to them the Cretan archers, the 
{lingers, and horſe who diſcharged javelins; commanding 
them to charge them, not in a body, but in ſmall platoons ; 
and to pour on them, from every quarter, darts, ſtones, and 
javelins; ſhouting as loud as poſſible all the while. The 
horſes, frightened at theſe ſhouts, run away with the chariots, 
ſcour the field on all ſides, and turn againit their own troops, 
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as well as the camels. That empty terror thus removed, they 
tight hand to hand. 

But this ſoon proved the deſtruction of the king's army; 
for the troops which were poſted near theſe chariots, having 
been broke and put to flight by their diſorder, left every part 
naked and defenceleſs, even to the very cuiraſſiers. The 
Roman cavalry vigorouſly charging the latter, it was not 
poſſible for them to ſtand the attack, ſo that they were broke 
immediately, many of them being killed on the ſpot, becauſe 
the weight of their arms would not permit them to fly. The 
whole left wing was routed, which ſpread an alarm to the 
main body, formed by the phalanx, and threw it into diſorder. 
And now the Roman legions charged it advantageouſly ; the 
ſoldiers who compoſed the phalanx not having an opportunity 
to uſe their long pikes, becauſe thoſe who fled had taken 
refuge amongſt them, and prevented their fighting, whilſt the 
Romans poured their javelins upon them trom all ſides. The 
elephants drawn up in the intervals of the phalanx were of 
no ſervice to it. The Roman ſoldiers, who had been uſed 
to fight in the wars in Africa againſt thoſe animals, had 
learned how to avoid their impetuoſity, either by piercing 
their ſides with their javelins, or by ham-ſtringing them with 
their ſwords. The firſt ranks of the phalanx were therefore 
put into diſorder; and the Romans were upon the point of 
Turrounding the rear-ranks, when advice was brought that 
their left wing was in great danger. 

Antiochus, who had obſerved that the flanks of this left 
wing were quite uncovered, and that only four ſquadrons of 
horſe had been poſted near it, as ſuppoſing it to be ſuffi- 
ciently defended by the river, had charged it with his aux1- 
tary forces and his heavy- armed horſe, not only in front but 
in flank ; becauſe that the four ſquadrons being unable to 
withſtand the charge of all the enemy's cavalry, had retired 
towards the main body, and left open their ground near the 
river. The Roman cavalry having been put into diſorder, 
the infantry ſoon followed it, and were driven as far as the 
camp. Marcus Æmilius, a military tribune, had Raid to 
guard the camp. Seeing the Romans flying towards it, he 
marched out at the head of all his troops to meet them, and 
reproached them with their cowardice and ignominious flighit. 
But this was not all, for he commanded his ſoldiers to ſheathe 
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their ſwords in all they met, who refuſed to face about againſt 
the enemy. This order being given ſo ſeaſonably, and im- 
mediately put in execution, had the deſired effect. The 
ſtronger fear prevailed over the leſs. Thoſe who were fly- 
ing, firſt halt, and afterwards return to the battle. And now 
Emilius, with his body of troops, which conſiſted of two 
thouſand brave, well- diſciplined men, oppoſes the king, who 
was purſuing vigoroully thoſe who fled. Attalus, the brother 
of Eumenes, having quitted the right wing, on his receiving 


advice that the left was defeated, flew to it very ſeaſonably 


with two hundred horſe. Antiochus, being now charged on 
every ſide, turned his horſe, and retired. Thus the Romans, 
having defeated the two wings, advance forward over the 
heaps of lain, and as far as the king's camp, and plunder it. 

It was obſerved, that the manner in which the king drew 
up his phalanx was one of the cauſes of his loſing the battle. 
In this body the chief ſtrength of his army conſiſted, and it 
had hitherto been thought invincible. It was compoſed 
entirely of veteran, ſtout, and well-diſciplined ſoldiers. To 
enable his phalanx to do lum greater ſervice, he ought to 
have given it leſs depth, and a greater front; whereas, in 
drawing them up thirty-two deep, half of them were of no 
uſe; and filled up the reſt of the front with new raiſed troops, 
without courage and experience, who conſequently could not 
be depended on. However, this was the order in which 
Philip and Alexander uſed to draw up their phalanx, 

There fell this day, as well in the battle as in the purſuit 
and the plunder of the camp, fifty thouſand foot, and four 
thouſand horſe : fourteen hundred were taken priſoners, with 
fifteen elephants, with their guides. The Romans loſt but 
three hundred foot, and twenty-four horſe. Twenty-five of 
Eumenes's troops were killed. By this victory the Romans 
acquired all the cities of Aſia Minor, which now ſubmitted 
voluntarily to them. 

Antiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of his forces 


who had eſcaped the {laughter as he could aſſemble. From 


that city he marched to Celænæ in Phrygia, whither he heard 
that his ſon Selencus had fled. He found him there, and 
both paſſed mount Taurus with the utmoſt diligence, in order 


t Appian; 
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Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in this battle, 
The former was blocked up by the Rhodians in Pamphylia, 
with the Syrian fleet; and the latter lay ill in Elea. 

v The inſtant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch, he ſent 
Antipater, his brother's ſon, and Xeuxis, who had governed 
Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the Romans, in order to 
ſue for peace. They found the conſul at Sardis, with Scipio 
Africanus his brother, who was recovered. They applied 
themlelves to the latter, who preſented them to the conſul. 
They did not endeavour to excuſe Antiochus in any manner; 
and only ſued humbly, in his name, for peace. You have 
always“ ſaid he to them, “ pardoned with greatneſs of 
mind, the kings and nations you have conquered. How 
much more ſhould you be induced to do this, after a 
victory which gives you the empire of the univerle ? 
Henceforward, being become equal to the gods, lay aſide 
all animoſity againſt mortals, and make the good of human 
race your ſole ſtudy for the future.“ 

The council was ſummoned upon this embaſſy, and after 
having ſeriouſly examined the affair, the ambaſſadors were 
called in. Scipio Africanus ſpoke, and acquainted them 
with what had been reſolved. He ſaid, that as the Romans 
did not ſuffer themſelves to be depreſſed by adverſity, on the 
other ſide, they were never too elate from proſperity: that 
therefore they would not inſiſt upon any other demands, 
than thoſe they had made before the battle: that Antiochus 
ſhould evacuate all Aſia on this ide mount Taurus: that he 
ſhould pay all the expences of the war, which were com- 
puted at fifteen * thouſand Eubœan talents, and the pay- 
ments were ſettled as follows; five hundred talents down, 
two thouſand five hundred when the ſenate ſhould have ratified 
the treaty, and the reſt in twelve years, a thouſand talents in 
each year: that he ſhould pay Eumenes the four hundred 
talents he owed him; and the reſidue of a payment, or ac=- 
count of corn with which the king of Pergamus his father 

Vol. VI. | Ex 


« Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 45--49, Pol b. in Excerpt. Legat. c. xxiv. Appian, 
in Syr. p. 119-—113. | 

* Fifteen thouſand Attic talents amount to about two millions two hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. Thoſe of Eubea, according to Budteus, 
were lomething lets, 
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had furniſhed the king of Syria; and that he ſhould deliver 
twenty hoſtages, to be choſen by the Romans. He added, 
+ The Romans cannot perſuade themſelves, that a prince 
„ who gives Hannibal refuge is ſincerely deſirous of peace. 
* They therefore demand that Hannibal be delivered up to 
them, as alſo Thoas the /Etolian, who was the chief agent 
* in fomenting this war.” All theſe conditions were accepted. 

L. Cotta was ſent to Rome with the Ambaſſadors of Antio- 
chus, to acquaint the ſenate with the particulars of this nego- 
ciation, and to obtain the ratification of it. Eumenes ſet out 
at. the ſame time for Rome, whither the amballadors of the 
cities of Aſia went alſo. Soon after the five handred talents 
were paid the conſul at Epheſus, hoſtages were given for the 
remainder of the payment, and to ſecure the other articles of 
the treaty. Antiochus, one of the king's ſons, was included 
in the hoſtages. He afterwards aſcended the throne, and was 
ſurnamed Epiphanes. The inſtant Hannibal and Thoas re- 
ceived advice that a treaty was negociating ; concluding that 
they ſhould be ſacrificed by it, they provided for their own 
ſafety by retiring before it was concluded. 

The Atolians had before fent ambaſladors to Rome, to 
ſolicit an accommodation. To ſucceed the better they had 
the aſſurance to ſpread a report in Rome, by a knaviſh artifice 
unworthy the character they bore, that the two Scipios had 
been ſeiſed and carried off at an interview, and that Antiochus 
ad defeated their army. Afterwards, as if this report had 


been true (and they declared impudently that it was ſo) they 


allumed a haughty tone in the ſenate, and ſeemed to demand 
a peace rather than ſue for it. This ſhowed they were not 
acquainted with the genius and character of the Romans, 
who had reaſon to be offended at them on other accounts. 
They therefore were commanded to leave Rome that very 
day, and Italy in a fortnight. The Romans received letters 
from the conſul ſoon after, by which it appeared that this 
report was entirely groundleſs. 


* The Romans had juſt before raiſed M. Fulvius Nobilior 


and Cn. Manlius Vullo to the conſulate. In the diviſion of 


the provinces, Ætolia fell by lot to Fulvius, and Aſia to 
Manlius. 


* Liv. I. XxXXVii. n. 47-50. Ibid. n. 52-59. Polyb, in Excerpt. 
Legat. c. XXV. Appian. in Syr. p. 116, 
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The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the particu= 
lars of the victory and treaty of peace, filled the whole city 
with joy. Prayers and ſacrifices were appointed, by way of 
thankſgiving, for three days. 

Aker this religious ſolemnity was over, the ſenate imme— 
diately gave audience, firſt to Eumenes, and afterwards the 
ambaſſadors. At this audience, one of the moſt important 
aflairs that had ever been brought before the ſenate, and which 
concerned all the Grecian cities of Aſta, was to be conſidered. 
It is well known that liberty in general is precious and dear 
to all men. But the Greeks in particular were inexpreſſibly 
jealous of theirs. They conſidered it as an eſtate of inheri- 
tance, which had devolved to them from their anceſtors; and 
as a peculiar privilege that diſtinguiſhed them from all other 


nations. And, indeed, the leaſt attention to the Grecian + 


hiſtory will ſhow, that liberty was the great motive and prin- 
ciple of all their enterpriſes and wars: and in a manner the 
{foul of their laws, cuſtoms, and whole frame of government. 
Philip and Alexander his fon, gave the firſt blows to it, 
and their ſucceſſors had exceedingly abridged, and almoſt 
extirpated it. The Romans had a little before reſtored it to 
all the cities of Greece, after having reduced Philip king of 
Macedonia. The cities of Aſia, after the defeat of Antio- 
chus, were in hopes of the ſame indulgence. The Rhodians 
had ſent ambailadors to Rome, principally to ſolicit that 


grace for the Greeks of Aſia; and it was immediately the 


intereſt of king Eumenes to oppoſe it. This is the ſubject 
on which the ſenate are now to debate, and of which the 
deciſion held all Europe and Aſia in ſuſpenſe. 

Eumenes being firſt admitted to audience, he opened his 
ſpeech with a ſhort compliment to the ſenate, for the glorious 
protection they had granted him, in freeing himſelf and his 
brother, when beſieged | in Pergamus, (the capital of his king- 
dom) by Antiochus; and in ſecuring his kingdom againſt the 
unjuſt enterprizes of that prince. He afterwards congra- 
tulated the Romans on the happy ſucceſs of their arms both 
by ſea and land; and on the famous victory they had jutl. 
before gained, by which they had driven Antiochus out of 
Europe, as well as all Aſia ſituated on this {ide of mount. 
Taurus. He added, that as to himſelf and the ſervice he 
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had endeavoured to do the Romans, he choſe rather to have 
thoſe things related by their generals than by himſelf. The 
modeſty of his behaviour was univerſally applauded ; but he 
was deſired to ſpecify the particulars in which the ſenate and 
people of Rome could oblige him, and what he had to aſk 
of them; aſſuring him, that he might rely on their good 
inclinations towards him. He replied, that if the choice of 
a recompenſe was propoſed to him by others, and he were 
permitted to conſult the ſenate, he then would be ſo free as 
to aſk that venerable body what anſwer it would be proper for 
him to make, in order that he might not inſiſt upon immo- 
derate and unreaſonable demands; but that, as it was from 
the ſenate that he expected to be gratified in all he ſhould 
require, he thought it moſt adviſcable to depend entirely on 
their generoſity. He was again deſired to explain himſelf 
clearly, and without ambiguity. In this mutual conteſt 
between politeneſs and reſpett, Eumenes, not being able to 
prevail with himſelf to be outdone, quitted the aſſembly. 
The ſenate ſtill perſiſted in their firſt reſolution : and the 
reaſon they gave for it was, that the king knew what it beſt 


ſuited his intereſt to aſk, He therefore was brought in again, 
and obliged to explain himſelf. 


He then made the following ſpeech. I ſhould have ſtill 
continued ſilent, did I not know that the Rhodian ambaſ- 
e fſadors, whom you will ſoon admit to audience, will make 
** ſuch demands as are directly contrary to my intereſt, 
„They will plead, in your preſence, the cauſe of all the 
*« Grecian cities of Aſia, and pretend that they all ought to be 
„ declared free. Now, can it be doubted that their inten- 
tion in this is, to deprive me, not only of thoſe cities 
« which will be delivered, but even of ſuch as were anciently 
my tributaries ; and that their view is, by ſo ſignal a ſervice, 
* to ſubjett them effectually to themſelves, under the ſpe- 
cious title of confederate cities? They will not fail to 
„ expatiate ſtrongly on their own diſintereſtedneſs; and to 
* ſay, that they do not ſpeak for themſelves, but merely for 
„your glory and reputation. You therefore will certainly 
* not ſuffer yourſelves to be impoſed upon by ſuch diſcourſe ; 
« and arc far from de{igning, either to diſcover an affected 
* inequality towards your allies, by humbling ſome and 
** raiſing others in an immoderate degree; or to allow better 
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* conditions to thoſe who carried arms againſt you, than to 
** fuch as have always been your friends and allies, With 
„regard to my particular pretenſions, and my perſonal 
* intereſt, theſe 1 can eaſily give up; but as to your kind- 
* neſs, and the marks of friendſhip with which you have 
* been pleaſed to honour me, I muſt confeſs that I cannot, 
„without pain, ſee others triumph over me in that parti- 
* cular. This is the moſt precious part of the inheritance 
« I received from my father, who was the firſt potentate, 
„in all Greece and Aſia, that had the advantage of con- 
* cluding an alliance, and of joining in friendſhip with you; 
* and who cultivated it with an inviolable conſtancy and 
fidelity to his lateſt breath. He was far from confining 
* himſelf in thoſe points to mere protcitations of kindneſs 
* and good-will. In all the wars you made in Greece, 
* whether by ſea or land, he conſtantly followed your 
„ ſtandards, and aided you with all his forces, with ſuch a 
* zeal as none of your allies can boaſt. It may even be 
„ ſaid, that his attachment to your intereſt, in the laſt and 
„ ſtrongeſt proof he gave of his fidelity, was the cauſe of 
„ his death: For the fire and vigour with which he exhorted 
* the Bœotians to engage in alliance with you, occaſioned 
e the fatal accident that brought him to his end in a few 
« days. I always thought it my duty to tread in his ſteps, 
« firmly perſuaded that nothing could be more honourable. 
It indeed was not poſſible for me to exceed him in zeal 
e and attachment for your lervice : but then the poſture of 
« affairs, and the war againſt Antiochns, have furniſhed me 
* more opportunities than my father had, of giving you 
„ proots of this. That prince, who was very powerful in 
«+ Europe as well as Aſia, offered me his daughter in mar- 
« riage : he engaged himſelf to recover all thoſe cities which 
„ had revolted from me: He promiſed to add conſiderable 
„ countries to my dominions, upon condition that I ſhould 
„join with him againſt you. I will not aſſume any honour 
eto myſelf from not accepting oſters which tended to alienate 
* me from your friendſhip ; and indeed, how would it have 
« been poſſible for me to do this? I will only take notice of 
« what I thought myſelt bound to do in your favour, as one 
* who was your ancient friend and ally. I aſſiſted your 
generals both by ſea and land, with a far greater number 
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* of troops, as well as a much larger quantity of proviſions, 
* than any of your allies: I was preſent in all your naval 
** engagements, and theſe were many; and have ſpared myſelf 
no toils nor dangers. I ſuffered the hardſhips of a ſiege, 
the moſt grievous condition of war) and was blocked up 
in Pergamus, expoſed every moment to the loſs of my 
** crown and life. Having diſengaged myſelf from this ſiege, 
« whilſt Antiochus on one ſide, and Seleucus his ſon on the 
* other, were ſtill encamped in my dominions ; negletting 
* entirely my own intereſt, I failed with my whole fleet to 
the Helleſpont, to meet Scipio your conſul, purpoſely to 
* aſliſt him in paſling it. I never quitted the conſul from 
his arrival in Aſia: not a ſoldier in your camp has exerted 
„ himſelf more than my brother and myſelf. I have been 
„ preſent in every action, whether of foot or horſe. In the 
* laſt engagement, I defended the poſt which the conſul 
* aſhgned me. I will not aſk whether, in this particular, 
* any of your allies deſerve to be compared with me. One 
thing I will be ſo confident as to aſſert, that I may put 
„ myſelf in parallel with any of thoſe kings or ſtates, on 


** whom you have beſtowed the higheſt marks of your favour. 


« Maſiniſſa had been your enemy before he became your 
ally. He did not come over to you with powerful aids, 
and, at a time when he enjoyed the full poſſeſſion of his 


kingdom; but an exile, driven from his kingdom; plun— 


* dered of all his poſſeſſions, and deprived of all his forces, 
* hefled to your camp, with a ſquadron of horſe, in order 
* to ſeek an aſylum as well as aid in his misfortunes. 
« Nevertheleſs, becauſe he has ſince ſerved you faithfully 
* againſt Syphax and the Carthaginians, you have not only 
« reſtored him to the throne of his anceſtors; but, by beſtow- 
ing on him great part of Syphax's kingdom, you have made 
e him one of the moſt powerful monarchs of Africa. What 
therefore may we not expect from your liberality, we, 
** who have ever been your allies, and never your enemies? 
„My father, my brothers, and myſelf, have, on all occa- 
„ ſions, drawn our {words in your cauſe, both by ſea and 
land; not only in Alta, but at a great diſtance from our 
„native country, in Peloponneſus, Bœotia, and Atolia, 
during the wars againſt Philip, Antiochus, and the MÆto— 
** hans. Perhaps ſome one may aſk, what are your preten- 
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* ſions? Since you force me to explain myſelf, they are as 


follow. If, in repulſing Antiochus beyond mount Taurus, 
your intention was to ſeiſe upon that country, in order to 
* unite it to your empire, I could not wiſh for better neigh- 
* bours, none being more able to ſecure my dominions. 
But if you are relolved to reſign it, and to recall your 
* armies from thence, I dare preſume to ſay, that none of 
* your allies deſerve advantages from you better than myſelf. 
Vet (ſome may obſerve) it is great and glorious to deliver 
* cities from flavery, and to reſtore them their liberty. I 
grant it, provided they had never exerciſed hoſtilities 
* againſt you. But then, if they have been fo far attached 
to Antiochus's intereſt, will it not be much more worthy 
of your wiſdom and juſtice, to beſtow your favours on 
* allies, who have ſerved you faithfully, than on enemies 
+ who have uſed their endeavours to deſtroy you?“ 


The ſenate were exceedingly pleaſed with the king's 
harangue; and ſhowed evidently, that they were determined 
to do every thing for him in their power. 

The Rhodians were afterwards adnutted to audience. The 
perſon who ſpoke in their name, after repeating the origin 
of their amity with the Romans, and the ſervices they had 
done them, firſt in the war againſt Philip, and afterwards in 
that againſt Antiochus: “ Nothing, ſays he (directing him- 
« ſelf to the ſenators) grieves us ſo much at this time, as to 
find ourſelves obliged to engage in a diſpute with Eumenes, 
„ that prince, for whom, of all princes, both our republic 
* and ourſelves have the moſt faithful and moſt cordial reſpect. 
„ The circumſtance which divides and ſeparates us on this 
* occaſion, does not procced from a diſparity of minds, but 
„ from a difference of conditions. We are free, and Enmenes 
„is a king. It is natural that we, being a free people, 
„ ſhould plead tor the liberty of others; and that kings ſhould 
© endeavour to make all things pay homage to their ſovereign 
« ſway. However this be, the circumſtance which perplexes 
« us on this occaſion, is not ſo much the affair in itſelf. 
„ which ſeems to be of ſuch a nature, that you cannot be 
« very much divided in opinion about it, as the regard we 
* ought to ſhow to ſo auguſt a prince as Eumenes, It there 
© was no other way of acknowledging the important fervices 
* of a king, your confederate and ally, but in lubjecting 
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„ free cities to his power, you then might be doubtful; 
*« from the fear you might be under, either of not dif- 
covering gratitude enough towards a prince who is your 
* friend; or of renouncing your principles, and the glory 
„you have acquired in the war againſt Philip, by reſtoring 
„all the Grecian cities to their liberty. But fortune has 
„put you in ſuch a condition, as not to fear either of thoſe 
* inconveniences. The immortal gods be praiſed, the victory 
« you have ſo lately gained, by which you acquire no leſs 
* riches than glory, enables you to acquit yourſelves eaſily 
* of what you call a debt. Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, all 
„ Piſidia, Cherſoneſus, and the country contiguous to it, are 
ſubjected by you. One of theſe provinces is alone capable 
* of enlarging conſiderably the dominions of Eumenes; but 
all of them together will equal him to the moſt powerful 
* kings. You therefore may, at one and the ſame time, re- 
* compenle very largely your allies, and not depart from the 
* maxims which form the glory of your empire. The ſame 
* motive prompted you to march againſt Philip and Antio- 
„ chus. As the cauſe is the ſame, the like iſſue is ex- 
& pected; not only becauſe you yourſelves have already ſet 
* the example, but becauſe your honour requires it. 
+ Others engage in war, merely to diſpoſſeſs their neigh- 
* bours of ſome country, ſome city, fortreſs, or ſca-port ; 
but you, O Romans, never draw the {word from ſuch 
„ motives; when you fight, it is for glory; and it is this 


* circumſtance inſpires all nations with a reverence and awe 


for your name and empire, almoſt equal to that which 
„is paid the gods. The buſineſs is to preſerve that glory. 
* You have undertaken to reſcue, from the bondage of 
kings, and to reſtore to its ancient liberty, a nation famous 
for its antiquity; and ſtill more renowned for its glorious 
„actions, and its exquiſite taſte for the polite arts and 
* ſciences. It is the whole nation you have taken under 
* your protection, and you have promiſed it chem to the 
% end of time. The cities, ſituated in Greece itſelf, are not 
more Grecian than the colonies they ſettled in Aſia. A 
change of country has not wrought any alteration in our 
origin or manners. All the Greek cities in Aſia have 
endeavoured to rival our anceſtors and founders, in virtue 
and in knowledge, Many perſons in this aſſembly have 
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* ſeen the cities of Greece and thoſe of Aſia: the only 


„difference is, that we are ſituated at a farther diſtance from 
* Rome, If a difference in climate ſhould change the nature 
and diſpoſition of men, the inhabitants of Marſeilles, ſur— 
* rounded as they are with ignorant and barbarous nations, 
* ſhould neceſſarily have long ſince degenerated; and yet 
* we are informed that you have as great a regard for them, 
* as if they lived in the centre of Greece. And indeed, they 
have retained, not only the ſound of the language, the 
„ dreſs, and the whole exterior of the Greeks; but have 


*+* allo preſerved {till more their manners, laws, and genius, 


and all theſe pure and uncorrupted, by their correſpon- 
„ dence with the neighbouring nations. Mount Taurus is 
* now the boundary of your empire. Every country on this 
+ ſide of it, ought not to appear remote from you. Where- 
* ever you have carried your arms, convey thither alſo the 
* genius and form of your government. Let the Barbarians, 
*« who are accuſtomed to ſlavery, continue under the empire 


* of kings, ſince it is grateful to them. The Greeks, in the 


© mediocrity of their preſent condition, think it glorious to 
e imitatate your exalted ſentiments. Born and nurtured in 
+ liberty, they know you will not deem it a crime in them 
* to be jealous of it, as you yourſelves are ſo. Formerly, 
their own ſtrength was ſufficient to ſecure empire to 
them; but now, they implore the gods that it may be 
enjoyed for ever by thoſe people, with whom they have 
„placed it. All they deſire is, that you wonld be pleaſed 
* to protect, by the power of your arms, their liberties, as 
they are now no longer able to defend them by their own. 
+ But, ſays ſomebody, ſome of thoſe cities have favoured 
* Antiochus. Had not the others favoured Philip alſo ; and 
* the Tarentines, Pyrrhus ? To cite but one people, Carth- 
* age, your enemy as well as rival, enjoys 1ts liberties and 
laws. Conſider, O Romans, the engagements which this 
example lays you under. Will you indulge to Eumenes's 
ambition (I beg his pardon for the expreſſion) what you 
«+ refuſed to your own juſt indignation? As for us Rhodians, 
„ in this, as well as in all the wars which you have carried 
on in our countries, we have endeavoured to behave as 
* good and faithful allies; and you are to judge whether we 


have really been ſuch. Now we enjoy peace, we are ſo 
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* free as to give you a counſel] which muſt neceſſarily be 
* glorious to you. If you follow it, it will demonſtrate to 
the univerſe, that however nobly you obtain victories, you 
„yet know how to make a nobler uſe of them.” 

It was impoſſible to forbear applauding this ſpeech, and 
it was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur. The ſenate 
found itſelf on this occaſion divided and oppoſed by dif- 
ferent ſentiments and duties, of whoſe importance and 
Juſtice they were ſenſible, but which, at the ſame time, it 
was difficult to reconcile on this occaſion. On one fide, - 


gratitude, with regard to the ſervices of a king, who had 


adhered to them with inviolable zeal and fidelity, made a 
ſtrong impreſſion on their minds: on the other, they ear- 
neſtly wiſhed to have it thought, that the ſole view of 
their undertaking this war was to reſtore the Grecian cities 
to their liberty. It muſt be confeſſed, that the motives on 
both fides were exceedingly ſtrong. The reſtoring of every 
part of Greece to its liberties and laws, after Philip's defeat, 
had acquired the Romans a reputation infinitely ſuperior to 
all other triumphs. But then it would be dangerous to diſ- 
pleaſe ſo powerful a prince as Eumenes; and it was the 
intereſt of the Romans to bring over other kings to their 
ſide by the attractive charms of advantage. However, the 
wiſdom of the ſenate knew how to conciliate theſe different 
duties. | 

Antiochus's ambaſſadors were brought in after thoſe of 
Rhodes, and all they requeſted of the ſenate was, to confirm 
the peace which L. Seipio had granted them. They complied 
with their deſire, and accordingly, ſome days after, it alſo 
was ratified in the aſſembly of the people. 

The ambaſladors of the Afjatic cities were likewiſe heard, 
and the anſwer mace them was, that the ſenate would dif- 
patch, purſuant to their uſual cuſtom, ten commiſſioners to 
inquire into, and ſettle the affuirs of Aſia. It was told them 
in general, that Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, and Myſia, 
ſhould thenceforward be ſubject to king Eumenes. The 
Rhodians were allotted the pofleſſion of Lycia, and that part 
of Caria which lies neareſt to Rhodes, and part of Piſidia. 
In both thele diſtributions, ſuch cities were excepted as en- 
joyed their freedom, before the battle fought againſt Antio- 
chus. It was enacted, that the reſt of the cities of Aſia, 
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which had paid tribute to Attalus, ſhould alſo pay it to 


Eumenes ; and that ſuch as had been tributaries to Antiochus, 
ſhould be free and exempt from contributions of every 
kind. 

Eumenes and the Rhodians ſeemed very well ſatisfied 
with this new regulation. The latter requeſted as a favour, 
that the inhabitants of Soles, a city of Cilicia, deſcended 
originally, as well as themſelves, from the people of Argos, 
might be reſtored to their liberty. The ſenate, after con- 
ſulting Antiochus's ambaſſadors on that head, informed the 
Rhodians of the violent oppoſition wnich thoſe ambaſſadors 
had made to their requeſt; becauſe Soles, as ſituated beyond 
mount Taurus, was not included in the treaty. However, 
that if they imagined the honour of Rhodes was concerned 
in this demand, they would again attempt to overcome their 
repugnance. The Rhodians, returning the moſt hearty thanks 
once more to the Romans, for the great favours they vouch- 
fated them, anſwered that it was far from their intention 
to interrupt the peace- in any manner, and retired highly 
latisfied. 

The Romans decreed a triumph to /Emilius Regillus, who 
had gained a victory at ſea over the admiral of Antiochus's 
fleet; and ſtill more juſtly to L. Scipio, who had conquered 
the king in perſon. He aſſumed the ſurname of Aſiaticus, 
that his titles might not be inferior to thoſe of his brother, 
upon whom that of Africanus had been conferred. 

Thus ended the war againſt Antiochus, which was not of 
long duration, colt the Romans but little blood, and yet con- 
tributed very much to the aggrandizing of their empire. 
But, at the ſame time, this victory contributed alſo, in an- 
other manner, to the decay and ruin of that very empire, by 
introducing into Rome, by the wealth it brought into it, 
a talte and love for luxury and efteminate pleaſures; for 


it is from this victory over Antiochus, and the conqueſt of 


Aſia, that Y Pliny dates the depravity and corruption of 
manners in the republic of Rome, and the fatal changes 
which enſued it. Aſia,“ vanquiſhed by the Roman arms, 
afterwards vanquiſhed Rome by its vices. Foreign wealth 


Y Plin. I. xiii, . 3. 


* Armis vicit, vitiis victus e. Sxxrxc. de Alex. 
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extinguiſhed in that city a love for the ancient poverty 
and ſimplicity, in which its ſtrength and honour had con- 
ſiſted. * Luxury, that in a manner entered Rome in tri- 
umph with the ſuperb ſpoils of Aſia, brought with her in 
her train irregularities and crimes of every kind, made greater 
havoc in the cities than the mightieſt armies could have done, 
and in that manner avenged the conquered globe. 


Reflechons on the conduct of the Romans with regard to the 
Grecan ſtates, and the kings both of Europe and Aſia. 


"| HE reader begins to diſcover, in the events before 

related, one of the principal characteriſtics of the 
Romans, which will ſoon determine the fate of all the ſtates 
of Greece, and produce an almoſt general change in the 
univerſe, I mean, a fpirit of ſovereignty and dominion. 
This characteriſtic does not diſplay itſelf at firſt in its full 


extent; it reveals itſelf only by degrees; and it is but by. 


inſenſible progreſſions, which at the ſame time are rapid 
enough, that we ſee it carried at laſt to its greateſt height. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this people, on certain occaſions, 
ſhow ſuch a moderation and diſintereſtedneſs, as (to conſider 
them only from their outſide) exceed every thing we meet 
with in hiſtory, and to which it ſeems inconſiſtent to refuſe 
praiſe. Woas there ever a more delightful or more glorious 
day, than that in which the Romans, after having carried 
on a long and dangerous war; after croſſing ſeas, and ex- 
hauſting their treaſures; cauſed a herald to proclaim, in 
a general aſſembly, that the Roman people reſtored all the 
cities to their liberty; and deſired to reap no other fruit 
by their victory, than the noble pleaſure of doing good to 
nations, the bare remembrance of whoſe ancient glory ſult- 
ſiced to endear them to the Romans? The deſcription of 
that immortal day can hardly be read without tears, and 
without being affetted with a kind of enthuſiaſm of eſteem 
and admiration. 


4 
+ Prima peregrinos abſcœna pecunia mores 
Intulit, & turpi fregerunt ſecula luxu 
Divitie mulles 
Nullum crimen abeſt facinuſyue libidinis, ex quo 
Parupertas Romana jerit 


Sevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumgue nlciſcitur orbem, TeYEN, Lib. Ii. Satyr. vis 
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Had this deliverance of the Grecian ſtates proceeded 
merely from a principle of generoſity, void of all intereſted 
motives; had the whole tenor of the conduct of the Romans 
been of the ſame nature with ſuch exalted ſentiments; no- 
thing could poſſibly have been more auguſt, or more capable 
of doing honour to a nation. But, it we penetrate ever ſo 
little beyond this glaring outſide, we ſoon perceive, that this 
ſpecious moderation of the Romans was entirely founded 
upon a profound policy: wiſe indeed, and prudent, accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of government, but at the fame 
time, very remote from that noble diſintereſtedneſs, fo highly 
extolled on the preſent occaſion. It may be afhrmed, that 
the Grecians then abandoned themſelves to a ſtupid joy; 
fondly imagining that they were really free, becauſe the 
Romans declared them ſo. 

Greece, in the times I am now ſpeaking of, was divided 
between two powers; I mean the Grecian republics and 
Macedonia; and they were always engaged in war; the 
former to preſerve the remains of their ancient liberty; and 
the latter to complete their ſubjettion. The Romans, being 
perfectly well acquainted with this ſtate of Greece, were 
lenſible, that they needed not be under any apprchenſions 
from thole little republics, which were grown weak through 
length of years, by inteſtine feuds, mutual jealouſics, and 
the wars they had been forced to ſupport againſt foreign 
powers. But Macedonia, which was pollefled of well-dil- 


ciplined troops, inured to all the toils of war, which had. 


continually in view the glory of its former monarchs; which 
had formerly extended its conqueſts to the extremities of 
the globe; which ſtill harboured an ardent, though chi- 
merical deſire of attaining univerſal empire; and which had 
a kind of natural alliance with the kings of Egypt and Syria, 
[prung from the ſame origin, and united by the common 
intereſts of monarchy; Nacedonia, I ſay, gave juſt alarms 
to Rome, which, from the ruin of Carthage, had no ob- 
ſtacles left with regard to their ambitious deſigns, but thoſe 
powerful kingdoms that ſhared the reſt of the world hetween 


them, and eſpecially Macedonia, as it lay neareſt to Italy. 


To balance therefore the power of Macedon, and to dif- 
poſſeſs Philip of the aids he flattered himſelf he thould receive 
from the Greeks, which indeed, had they united all their 
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forces with his, in order to oppoſe this common enemy, 
would perhaps have made him invincible with regard to 


the Romans; in this view, I ſay, this latter people declared | 


loudly in favour of thoſe republics; made it their glory 
to take them under their protection, and that with no other 
deſign, in outward appearance, than to defend them againſt 
their oppreſſors; and further to attach them by a ſtill ſtronger 
tie, they hung out to them a ſpecious bait, (as a reward for 
their fidelity) I mean liberty, of which all the republics in 
queſtion were inexpreſſibly jealous; and which the Macedo- 
nian monarchs had perpetually diſputed with them. 
I he bait was artfully prepared, and ſwallowed very gree- 
dily by the generality of the Greeks, whoſe views penetrated 
no farther, But the moſt judicious and moſt clear-ſighted 
among them diſcovered the danger that lay concealed beneath 
this charming bait; and accordingly they exhorted the people 
from time to time in their public aſſemblies, to beware 
of this cloud that was gathering in the Weſt; and which, 
changing on a ſudden into a dreadful tempeſt, would break 
like thunder over their heads, to their utter deſtruction. 
Nothing could be more gentle and equitable than the 
conduct of the Romans in the beginning. They atted with 
the utmoſt moderation towards ſuch flates and nations as 
addreſſed them for protection; they ſuccoured them againſt 
their enemies; took the utmoſt pains in terminating their 
differences, and in ſuppreſſing all troubles which aroſe 
amongſt them; and did not demand the leaſt recompenſe for 
all theſe ſervices done their allies. By this means their 
hority gained ſtrength daily, and prepared the nations for 
Bit ſubjection. 
d indeed, upon pretence of offering them their good 
ces, of entering into their intereſts, and of reconciling 
them, they rendered themſelves the ſovereign arbiters of 
thoſe whom they had reſtored to liberty; and whom they 
now conſidered, in ſome meaſure, as their freedmen. They 
uſed to depute commiſſioners to them, to inquire into their 
complaints, to weigh and examine the reaſons on both ſides, 
and to decide their quarrels: but when the articles were 
of ſuch a nature, that there was no poſſibility of reconciling 
them on the ſpot, they invited them to ſend their deputies 
to Rome. But afterwards they uſed to ſummon thoſe who 
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